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JOHN MARSHALL GOES TO CHURCH. 


How John Marshall chose his Wife. 


By Mrs. H. B. Pavutzt, Author of “ Trevor Court,” “ Evelyn Howard,” &c., &c. 





>? 


CHAPTER I.—JOHN MARSHALL MEETS AN OLD FRIEND. 


Tue bells were chiming for Church one Sunday morning about forty 
years ago in a very countrified suburb of London. Among the numbers 


wending their way along the road to attend the Morning Service, might. 


have been seen a very respectable-looking young man apparently about five 
or six and twenty years of age. 

In the present day, no doubt, John Marshall’s homely attire might have 
occasioned some satirical remarks from the over-dressed damsels in his own 
station of life. Yet his Sunday suit was of the very best broadcloth, his 
black silk necktie of good wearing material, his hat well brushed, and his 
linen spotless. | 

But John’s claims to notice did not depend upon dress; many whose 
opinions were of value, and who had observed how regularly he occupied his 
seat in Church, not only judged correctly of his character, but made 


favourable remarks on his appearance. 
No.1, Vol. 3. 
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2 After Work. 


‘Who is that good-looking young man ?” said a gentleman one Sunday 
morning as he and his friend the Churchwarden passed John Marshall on 
their way to Church, ‘‘he sits on our side under the gallery, and I never 
remember him to have been absent from the Morning Service since I first 
noticed him two years ago. I suppose he rents a sitting in that pew ?” 

‘*'Yes,’’ was the reply, “‘ and pays regularly too. I remember his calling 
upon me about four years ago to enquire the price of the sittings, and he 
told me a great deal about himself, to which I listened with interest, for 
his appearance pleased me exceedingly. He had come to London a few 
weeks before he called upon me to obtain work as a cabinet maker and 
a and had succeeded weyone his expectations in securing a good 
situation.” 


“Did he mention the names of his employers ?” 
‘Yes ; and I know it to be a very good firm—one of the best in London 


—Linwood, Cross, & Co., in the Westminster Road; and he has worked 
there ever since. Lately they have raised him to the position of foreman— 
a very responsible post in such a house as that.” 

“So I should imagine ; and it speaks well for the young man to have 
risen in this way. I suppose he gets good wages ?” 

‘¢Four pounds a week he told me last time I spoke to him on the subject, 
and no more than he deserves. Steady, respectable men like John Marshall 
are invaluable in such a house of business as Linwood & Cross’, and indeed 


in any house.” 
‘¢ But if he works on the other side of London, how does he manage to 


attend church here so regularly every Sunday ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, the fact is the young man has been accustomed from childhood 
to a country life. He told me that his father rented a small farm in 
Devonshire, and, having several sons, he readily gave way to John’s wish 
to be a cabinet maker, and apprenticed him in Exeter. You may imagine 
how the closeness of lodgings in London disgusted him after being used to 
the pure air of Devonshire, so he looked out for apartments in the suburbs, 
and none appeared to him so countrified at the same distance from London 
as this. He located himself in Turner’s Road, and there he has lived for 
nearly four years.” 


‘¢Ts he a married man ?”’ 
‘¢No,”? was the reply; ‘and I believe John Marshall is one of those 


careful men who never think of marriage till they have saved enough to 
make a comfortable home for a wife, as well as areserve fund for a rainy day.” 
‘‘T don’t think such a handsome fellow need look far if he wanted a 
wife,’ said his friend; ‘‘and, from what you tell me, she will be a lucky 
girl who gets him for a husband.” 
“No doubt of it; but John will look a long while before he decides, 1 


am quite sure of that: no dressy, stuck-up girl will suit him.” 














After Work. — | i. a 


And yet as the conversation dropped, and the Churchwarden and his 
friend entered the Church, circumstances were occurring outside which 
ultimately led John Marshall to think of a wife sooner than he had intended. 
He was about to enter the gates in the wake of the two gentlemen who, 
unknown to himself, had been talking of him, when a carriage and pair 
drove up: from the box a footman alighted hastily and opened the door for 
his mistress and the children, who passed into the church. 

John who stood aside for a moment was about to follow, when he paused 
at hearing a voice exclaim :— 

‘¢ Why, John Marshall, is it you or your Ghost ?”’ 

John turned hastily, and to his surprise recognised in the footman who 
was drawing up the carriage windows, a neighbour’s son from his own village 
in Devonshire. ! 

‘‘James Harris!” cried John in a tone of wonder and pleasure, ‘‘ how 
came you here? Indeed, I am glad to see you,” and the two who had been 
friends in boyhood shook hands warmly. 

A few words only passed, when the five minutes bell made John say 
hurriedly :— 

‘Are you going in, James? [ like to be in my seat before the service 
begins, so I can’t stop talking any longer now, and I have so much to ask 
you about home; but if you can come to my lodgings this evening, No. 3 
Turner’s Road, I shall be so glad of a long chat over old times.’ 

‘‘Turner’s Road,”’ repeated James, ‘‘ yes, I shall remember that address; 
and I can come, it’s my evening out,’’ he added in a low voice as they entered 
the church. 

True to his promise the young man, who was three or four years younger 
than John Marshall, made his appearance at the apartment of the latter in 
time for tea, a pleasant sitting room in every respect, excepting that in 
one corner stood a small iron bedstead. John’s frugal anxiety to save 
made him shrink from incurring the expence of two rooms, while at the same 

time his love of air and neatness induced him to hire a large room with a 
pleasant aspect from the windows. The tea table near the open window 
presented a very tempting appearance, even to the young footman accustomed 
to the luxurious meals in the kitchen of a gentleman’s house, and besides 
this, a certain absence of restraint and the companionship of an old friend 
added to the pleasant enjoyment. 

Turner’s Road had as yet no houses on the opposite side to the cottage 
in which John resided. Fields and meadows, gardens and orchards stretched 
out before them, while the breeze from the hills of Highgate and Hampstead 
brought the fragrance of new mown hay to the two young men as they sat 
by the window. 

In those days young England had not acquired the habit of destroying 
the sweet fragrance of nature by the fumes of tobacco. The pipe and the 
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4 After Work. 


cigar were looked upon as narcotics to soothe the aged and nervous old man 
by his fireside after a day of hard work, whether of body or mind—railway 
stations and carriages, cabs, omnibuses, elegant drawing and dining rooms 
did not then smell of smoke or stale tobacco. Neither jof the young men, 
now seated at the window enjoying their simple meal amidst the perfume of 
roses and the sweet scented air, would have dared to appear in the presence 
of their employers in clothes saturated with the smell of stale tobacco. 

Times are different now from all this, whether an improvement in 
manners or the contrary, or whether conducive or injurious to health, the 
writer will not attempt to decide. At all events, this pleasant conversation 
between the old friends in Turner’s Road, was accompanied by no drink 
stronger than tea, and no odour less delightful than the perfume of flowers. 

‘‘ Well, this is jolly,’”? exclaimed James Harris. ‘‘I say, old chap, what 
a lucky fellow you are to get such nice lodgings; why I could almost fancy 
we'd got home again to the old farm, and were having tea in your father’s 
kitchen.” 

‘‘1’m glad you like it, Jim. It was my recollection of that old place 
that made me look out for a home like this; the London lodgings were 
dreadful.”’ | 

‘‘Yes, I know; I stayed in London at Tom’s for three days when I first 
came up, and the close rooms made me feel as if I should be stifled.” 

‘Were you long out of a place ?”’ asked John. 

‘‘Oh, no; Mrs. Norman engaged me in Devonshire, she was staying at 
Crediton for her health, at a gentleman’s place not far from the town, and 
the rector told her of me. But I came up three days before the other foot- 
It’s a wonderful place and no mistake, 
for all it’s so dirty.”’ 

‘‘ Did you say your mistress was called Norman, Jim ?”’ 

“¢'Yes, why ?” 

‘‘ Because that’s the name of Mrs. Linwood’s married sister. 
-wood’s one of the firm of Linwood & Cross where I work.” 

‘‘ Well, that is queer; why I went with mistress and the children last 
week with the carriage to see a Mrs. Linwood: have they a house out of 
town?” 

‘Yes, on the other side of London, Clapham way I believe, but I’ve 
never been there. And now, Jim, tell us how they’re all going on at 
home.” ; 

‘‘They were all right when I came away a month ago, and your mother 
told me I was to be sure and find you out; she gave me your address, and I 
was stupid enough to lose it. Won’t she be pleased when she hears I’ve 
seen you?” 

‘‘And do you like your place, Jim ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, first rate. There’s nine servants besides the gardener, and we’ve 


Mr. Lin- 
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a very kind mistress, only she’s got bad health and is obliged to keep a 
housekeeper, a regular strict old lady I can tell you, John. Then there’s 
the cook and kitchen maids, two housemaids, the butler, the coachman and 
me. Oh, I forgot the lady’s-maid, such a grand lady as she is too, she’s had 
some money left her by an old aunt, a leg—leg—what is it called ? ”’ 

‘‘A legacy you mean, Jim, is it much?” 

‘‘ About £200 I believe. Master wantz to put it somewhere to make 
more of it, you know, but she prefers to keep it. Cook says she supposes 
that Miss expects to buy a husband with it; but, John, £200 ain’t much 
after all, is it now? although Miss Naylor, (that’s the lady’s-maid’s name), 
holds up her nose as high as you please about it.”’ 

‘¢ £200 could be turned to good account with clever management,’’ said 
John; ‘‘ but you’re forgetting to tell me about home, Jim.’’ 

James was quite ready to answer all questions on such a subject, for no 
feeling clings so closely to the well-trained country youth as a love of home 
and its inmates. This sentiment was also as strong as ever in the heart of 
John Marshall; four years in London had not loosened one tie that united 
him to the dear ones at home. On this subject in all its bearings the young 
men talked till the bells began to chime for church. 

‘‘T always go to the evening service,” said John, presently ; ‘‘ will you 
go, Jim? there will be room in my pew.” 

‘¢Of course I will,’’ he replied; ‘‘and you won’t mind a walk after- 
wards, will you ?”’ 

‘‘To be sure not; what time must you be home?” 

‘Not till ten o’clock. Whittington Park, that’s the name of our place, 
is two miles from here; we can go that way if you like—it’s quite away 
from the other houses, and such a pretty place.’’ 

John readily agreed to this proposal; his walk to the die and back daily 
kept him in health, and this additional two miles was but a trifle to him. 
A short time after making this arrangement the two young men started to 
attend the evening service. 

Although both possessed the clear healthy Devonshire complexion they 
differed greatly in other respects. John Marshall’s regular features, dark 
eyes and hair, and full whiskers, contrasted pleasantly with the fair, blue- 
eyed stripling by his side; yet James Harris promised in appearance to be 
in a few years as manly and attractive as his friend; both young men were 
tall and well formed, and were not likely to pass unnoticed in a summer 
evening walk. 








“OQ waste not thou the smallest time— 
*Tis man’s insane infirmity, 
For well thou knowest, if aught thou knowest, 
That moments make eternity.” 
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Balmoral Castle. 


* 
Turs delightful and favourite residence of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
is situated ina beautiful dell in Braemar, Aberdeenshire, and stands on a 
natural platform that slopes gradually down from the base of Craigangowan 
to the margin of the river Dee in front; and is about 48 miles west of the 
city of Aberdeen. The castle commands a magnificent prospect on all sides. 
In 1848 the late Prince Consort purchased the remainder of a 38 years’ 
lease from the representatives of Sir Robert Gordon, who had held it under 
the Earl of Fife; and in 1852 he acquired the fee-simple of the estate from 
the Fife trustees for a sum of £32,000. The old castle not affording 
sufficient accommodation for the royal family, the Prince Consort erected a 
new one at his own expence, in what is termed the Scottish baronial style of 
architecture. The castle consists of two separate blocks of building, united 
by wings and a massive tower 35 feet square, rising to the height of 80 feet, 
surmounted by a turret 20 feet high. At a distance it has a strong and 
imposing appearance, looking almost as if it had been hewn out of one huge 
rock of granite. Great improvements have been made in the approaches to 
the royal residence and the domains attached to it. The estate includes 
Birkhall, Knock Castle ruins, Loch Muich, and ‘ dark Lochnagar,’ celebrated 
by Lord Byron (which is about seven miles south-west of Balmoral), and 
contains about 10,000 acres, in addition to 30,000 acres of hill-ground, 
which have been converted into a deer-forest. 7. 
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Haunted Homes. 


A STORY OF CHRISTMAS EVE, 


Ir was Christmas Eve, and the inhabitants of the crowded neighbourhood 
of Limehouse were busy in preparing what luxuries they could afford for 
the festive season. In one little street, branching out of a main thoroughfare, 
and looking so cosy and snug, that people often stopped to take a second 
look at its comfortable appearance, lived Joe Blow and his family. Joe 
Blow had been married nine’ years, and all his neighbours in the snug street 
believed him to have a more comfortable, if not a more luxurious home 
than any of them. To all appearances he had. His house was well 
furnished, his wife was a clean, and even pretty woman, and his three 
children were models of health, strength, and cleanliness. But Joe’s home, 
for all that, was not a happy one. | 

Joe was continually thinking of what he might: have been if such and 
such a thing had happened. What he might have been had his father but 
left him just a little more money at his death, and such like thoughts. - In 
fact, he would go on thinking so much about what great things might have 
come to pass under different circumstances, until the comforts which he 
was blessed with assumed a meagre and petty appearance, and made him 
discontented with his lot. 

On the Christmas Eve upon which our story opens, Mrs. Blow was busy 
preparing for the festivities of the morrow; and very pretty she looked with 
her soft blue serious eyes, and her white dimpled arms. Joe’s mother was 
busy too; and even the children were employed in hanging the room with 
holly, mistletoe, and other evergreens. They were all so busily engaged, 
and worked with such a good will, that the serious look that even the very 
children often wore upon their faces departed ; and they looked so happy, 
and laughed so merrily, that the walls rang again, as if they appreciated 
the unfrequent sound as a kind of treat. But a key rattling in the front 
door brought all the laughing to an end, and Mrs. Blow only had to utter 
two words—‘ There’s father!’ to drive every trace of merriment from their 
bright eyes. Joe entered and sat down in a chair without speaking. 

‘It is very cold out, isn’t it?” said Mrs. Blow to him in a winning voice. 

‘‘ Yes,’ answered Joe sharply. 

‘‘T think it freezes, don’t it, Joe ?”’ said his mother. 

‘‘-Yes,”’ answered Joe as sharply as before, ‘‘ and snows.” 

Mrs. Blow, encouraged by Joe’s condescending to inform them that it 
snowed, ventured to remark how thankful they ought to be for their bright 
home and cheerful fireside. 

‘Don’t talk to me of cheerful firesides,’’ cried Joe; ‘‘don’t talk to me of 
blessings. You should have seen me, Edith, before my father died. Ask 
my mother how we spent Christmas then. Compare it to how we keep it 
now; and then talk of blessings,—if you can.” 
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After Work. 


‘But, Joe,’ faltered his wife, ‘‘we have enough. I am satisfied, and I 
know it is only for me that you long for the wealth you once expected. 
Believe me, Joe, I am quite contented.” 

‘‘ Edith,’”’ said Joe, in a softer tone, ‘‘it is for your sake that I pine for 
the wealth I once lived in the midst of; for, Edith my dear, you are a little 
jewel. But there; I’m not going to be soft, so don’t think it.’? And Joe 
paused in the act of kissing her, and walked across the room. 

‘‘ Dear Joe,’’ cried his wife, following him, ‘“‘ think how comfortable we 
all are; at least, how comfortable we all might be, if you would only be ——” 

‘Be what ?”’ interrupted Joe. 

‘‘ Why, if you would only be contented, Joe.”’ 

‘‘T never will be contented until I have gained the position I once held. 
But you have said enough to me, Edith. Leave me—leave me, all of you.” 
And Joe said this in such a passionate voice, that the children shrunk out of 
the room, followed by his mother. His wife tried to soothe him, but he 
repelled her with a look so full of anger, that she did not venture nearer, 
but quitted the room, casting one sorrowful look at Joe as she closed the door. 

Joe was far from being a hard-hearted man, and the sorrowful look of 
his wife caused his heart to ache painfully: but this better feeling only 


influenced him while her face was before him. The closing of the door 


shut his heart once more to all feelings of gentleness, and, throwing himself 
into a chair in front of the fire, he sat watching the glowing coals. How 
bright they looked. What bright pictures rose out of them; and what a 
changing scene did they present each time they clinked and fell into another 
shape. Scenes of misery, scenes of happiness; faces rare in beauty, faces 
curious in grotesque ugliness. What was it that caused Joe to fix his eyes 
so firmly on the glowing coals? What was the shadow creeping upon him 
from behind; and causing him to tremble and shudder to look round? 
Joe did not know the reason. He only knew that he had been sitting by 
the fire a very long time; and that it seemed ages since the neighbouring 
church clock struck eleven. His own clock was in a corner before hin, 
and by slightly raising his head he could see the time—five minutes to 
twelve. The lamp on the table grew dim, and its bright light turned to a 


dull misty blue: the bright coals in the fire were darkening; a form was 


rising out of them—the form of an old man, with a white beard and flowing 
locks ; and round his head was a wreath of holly and mistletoe. He wore 
a long, dark cloak, covered here and there with snow. Joe tried to rise 
from his chair, and rush from the room; but he could not move a limb. 
He tried to hide his eyes with his hands, but could not raise them. 
Trembling in every limb he sat and watched the apparition as it slowly rose, 
as it were, out of the darkening coals, until it stood before him. 

‘‘Good cheer, my friend,’’ it said, in a deep voice; ‘‘ know you not 
who I am?” 
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Joe found he could speak, and faltered, ‘‘ No.” 

‘‘T am Father Christmas,”’ said the apparition, ‘‘and am come to bring 
you good cheer. I visit every home on Christmas Eve; and if it is a home 
where peace and contentment reign, I leave my blessing there. Say, friend, 
can I leave my blessing here to-night ?”’ 

Joe was so terrified that he was afraid to utter aught but the truth, and 
he said timidly, ‘‘ No, I am afraid it is not.” 

‘‘T see discontent written on your face,” said the apparition; ‘and 
where the father of a family is a discontented man, that family must be_far 
from happy.” 

The clock of the neighbouring church at this moment began to chime the 
hour; and Joe’s eyes were forced to follow the hand of the apparition, 
pointing to the window, which was covered with a heavy-looking curtain 
from the ceiling to the floor. The clock began to strike twelve, and still the 
ghost of Father Christmas pointed to the heavy curtain, which at the last 
stroke began to rise; disclosing, not the dead wall that was always ‘to be: 
seen out of Joe’s back parlour window, but a long winding road bordered on 


either side by a thick mist. Soon a long procession could be seen slowly 


approaching along the winding road, until it stopped in front of the window. 
It consisted of working men, and was headed by a spirit, not unlike Father 
Christmas. 


‘So the road has led me to another haunted home,” said the apparition,. 


approaching Joe, who was half dead with fear, ‘‘ you must come with us,”’ it 


said in a deep voice, and pointing to the men outside. ‘‘ All those are the 


cause of their homes being haunted by some evil. Your home is haunted by. 
discontent ; and you are the sole cause.” 

Joe looked round for Father Christmas; but he was gone. 

‘‘This night,’’? continued the apparition, ‘‘ we are going to visit ‘haunted 
homes,’ and you must accompany us.”’ So saying, he took Joe by the hand 
and led him out of the room. 


The joyous Christmas bells, at this moment, burst into a merry peal, as if 
from a thousand church towers; and Joe joined the procession, which faded. 


away into the surrounding mist, and disappeared. 

It was indeed the strangest journey Joe had ever been; for they sailed. 
through the air like clouds, and although floating through the air at a dizzy 
height, they felt no fear. It was strange indeed to see the vast city passing 
away as it were beneath them. The apparition, which took the lead, never 
spoke until they had been proceeding rapidly for some time; when it looked 
round at them and pointed down upon some grand-looking mansion beneath. 
They all at once began to descend; and, in a few moments, were all standing 
in a broad noble street, gazing up at the windows of a magnificent house. 

‘We will first look at high life at Christmas time,” said the apparition, 
‘that you may observe the emptiness of riches without contentment,” so 
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saying they passed through the massive hall door, without troubling any 
padded footman to open it, straight into a grand room where massive 
chandeliers hung from the ceiling. 

‘¢Look,”’ said the apparition pointing to a man who sat aside from the 
rest, as if he wished to get out of the noise and gaiety, ‘‘ that is the master of 
this place; but you will observe that although he is surrounded by such 
wealth, and although he is in the midst of such a gay scene, he is far from 
happy. Those three beautiful girls are his daughters.” 

They all looked at the man pointed out by the apparition. He was 
sitting with his face turned away from the company, and his countenance 
bore the expression of extreme discomfort. At last he rose in a hurried 
manner, and quitted the room unobserved. The apparition motioned them 
to follow; which they did, and saw him walk swiftly along the hall, and out 
on to the snowy lawn, where, with his eyes uplifted to the sky, they left 
him; a man with a mind distracted by a life of gaiety, which by its very 
constancy became hateful, and caused him to rush from one of its brightest 
scenes out into the quiet night, where for a short time he could find calmness 
and content. 

Again they were sailing way ; and again they had stopped; but in what 
a different place, and in the midst of what different scenes! The street was 
narrow and mean, the atmosphere was damp and unwholesome, and the 
houses were crumbling with age and neglect. 

‘Do you think it possible,” said the apparition, addressing Joe, ‘‘ that 
contentment could be found in such hovels as these ?”’ 

Joe admitted that he thought it impossible. 

‘Discontent is indeed the only thing that could be expected to reign 
amid such scenes,” said the apparition, ‘‘ but I will show that contentment 
may sometimes be found even in the midst of poverty,’’ so saying he led the 
way to a small dirty room. An aged woman sat rocking herself, and mum- 
bling ina low tone. The door was suddenly forced open, and a young 
man and woman stumbled in. The latter sank down in a drunken stupor 
upon the floor, while the man dropped down in a chair near her in the same 
appalling condition. 

The distressed mother leant over the form of her dissipated son, and 
wept as if her heart would break. 

‘‘ Compare this home to yours,’’ said the apparition, as he led them into 
the next house. 

Here a young man, whose face betokened extreme wretchedness, was 
leading a young woman, in an intoxicated state, to a chair, where, sctting 
her down with weary arms, he exclaimed, as he bent over her almost 
prostrate form: ‘‘Oh, Jane, that ever you should come to this!’’ She 
replied with a drunken laugh; while her husband stood contemplating her 
with a look of disgust, mingled with sorrow. 

The scene presented in the next house was in no way Cifferent to the 
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former, as far as vee was concerned ; but in other respects it was 
far different. 

There was a very small fire in the grate; and, by the dim light of a 
candle, could be seen a family who, although surrounded by misery and 
misfortune, were endeavouring to remember Christmas; and to be contented 
with their lot. 

‘¢ See,’ cried the father, as he took from the bottom of an old basket a 
loaf of bread and some other provisions, ‘‘I have not toiled all the week 
for nothing. We will enjoy to-night, Mary, what we have not enjoyed for 
a long time—a good supper.” 

‘Bless you, George,” cried his wife; ‘through all our troubles you 
are the same kind, gentle husband to me that you have ever been.” 

‘‘Tt grieves my heart, Mary,” replied her husband, “to -think that in 
marrying me you have sunk so low in the world. But do not despair. Let 
us both trust in a power greater than our own; and, by so doing, raise 
ourselves by degrees from our present condition.’ 

Thus he cheered his wife; and while the children clustered round him, 
happy even in their pitiable poverty, a church clock hard by struck One. 

Immediately on hearing it, the apparition hurried them from the scene, 
out into the wretched court, where Joe found that he was alone with the 
solemn looking creature. 

It looked at Joe with a frown which grew in severity every second, until 
it assumed such a dreadful appearance that Joe fell on his knees before it. 

‘Why am I thus left alone and at your mercy”’? he cried. ‘‘ Spare me, 
I pray. I know I have led a life of discontent, but I promise that from this 
hour I will reform.”’ 

‘¢You have a young wife,” said the apparition. 

‘‘T have,” cried Joe. ‘I love her. I know I have been harsh to her, 
but believe me I will repay her with abundant kindness in the future.” 

‘It is useless,” said the apparition solemnly. ‘Your unkindness has 
done its work. She is dead.” 

This was too much for poor Joe, for he really did love his wife, and upon 
hearing that she was dead,—killed by his unkindness, he fell. forward upon 
the stones of the court senseless. 

When he came to his senses again, he was in his own bed, and strange 
to say, she that he thought dead, was by his side with her kind eyes looking 


- down upon him. 


‘Why Joe, dear Joe,”’ she cried, ‘‘ we thought you were mad.” 

He could not speak, but cried like a little child, which was as good as 
saying that never more would he treat her harshly. 

Joe kept his promise too, and to this day does he tell the story of how, 
one Christmas Eve, he went a journey with the spirit that visits ‘‘ Haunted 
Homes.”’ B. 8. 
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THE GOLDFINCH. 
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The Goldfinch. 


Tue Goldfinch is universally allowed to be the prettiest of our English 
Finches, it has also a better song, and is indeed in that respect a rival of 
the Canary. 

Moreover, on account of his disposition he is a song bird to be desired 
before any other. The Canary will have fits of moodiness lasting sometimes 
for weeks; the Chaffinch fits of passion, in the midst of which he wont 
stand nice about snapping at your hand; even the gentle and patient Linnet 
(which is also represented in our engraving) is sometimes too moved to fits 
of petulance and ill-temper. But the Goldfinch is always the same, always 
cheerful and sprightly. And this is the more to be commended, because 
there is no song bird whose sagacity or instinct so nearly approaches reason. 

The Goldfinch is so well known that a minute description would be 
unnecessary. The blood-red mark on the front of the head and round the 
stump of the beak being a sufficiently distinctive mark. 

The nest of the Goldfinch is a wonderfully pretty structure, beautifully 
round and compact, and always well lined with thistledown, or some such 
warm material ; it is generally built at the very top of a fruit tree. 

Many stories might be told of the Goldfinch. Some time ago a male 
Goldfinch had been lost from a cage that had been left hanging up and the 
door open; after a time a Goldfinch was found feeding in the same cage, 
and the door was closed upon the prisoner, but not being the same bird, 
but a female bird, it was shortly afterwards released. In about two hours 
it returned, and entered the cage, when it was again shut in and afterwards 
again released ; and these visits were continued daily for some time. She 
was then missing for a few days, but returned again, accompanied by a male 
bird, when she entered the cage and fed as usual. 

Most of our readers have seen Goldfinches in the streets performing 
tricks, but all pleasure is taken away from these sights by remembering the 
cruelty practised to teach these poor birds to perform their tricks. After all, 
there is no pleasure so great as to watch the Goldfinch in his wild state, 
and to listen to his morning song on a country hedge, or in some rich 
orchard. 





THE WEB OF LIFE. 


How swiftly flies life’s rapid thread 
Within the mighty loom of time! 
What brilliant tints o’er some are shed, 
While some are stained with woe and crime! 
But bright webs they are weaving, 
Who, trusting and believing, 
In scenes of sorrow, scenes of joy, 
God’s grace are still receiving ! 
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‘Jemima Moy,’’ and other Dealers; 
Licensed and Unlicensed. 


A Sketch of Village Life. By Mrs. M. EH. Bewsuer, Author of “ Philip Stone and 
his Companions,” ‘‘The Gipsy’s Secret,” &c., &c. 


. 





CHAPTER I. 


Tus is a simple tale of every-day people. The village of Kistling is a 
pretty out-of-the-way place; a river runs through the western part of it; it 
is spanned by a curious, rustic, old-fashioned bridge, and crossed by stepping 
stones. Embosomed in woods stand the remains of an ancient Priory, over 
whose crumbling walls cling thickly-matted clusters of ivy; the golden 
petals of the dandelion spring up amidst the moss and lichens; on the 
opposite side the water works a small mill. 

— At the time of which I am now speaking, the villagers consisted chiefly 
of small tradespeople, mechanics, and labourers, besides two small farmers. 
High on the hill above the picturesque valley rises the little Church ; at the 
northern and southern extremities of the churchyard there are two stiles, 
and the parishioners, in bygone days, were in the habit of passing backwards 
and forwards on their ordinary avocations, forgetting that ‘‘God’s-acre’’ is 
consecrated by whatever is dear to affection, or sacred in religion; thus 
losing all due regard for the spot: the untrimmed graves, the rank weeds, 
the defective fence, all proved that proper reverence had been lost; indeed, 
sad to say, the village churchyard at this epoch might have been termed the 
village play-ground, as most of the children and young folks resorted thither 
during their leisure hours. 

The old clergyman was non-resident ; there was but one service in the 
Parish Church on the Sunday; altogether this was a dark place. But better 
times were drawing nigh. 

This village was a quaint place full of crooked streets and by-lanes, 
ins-and-outs; the principal street was long, narrow, and straggling; the 
houses had queer names; the cottages were mostly covered with moss, 
yellow stone-crop, or flesh-coloured house-leek. The fields too were of odd 
shapes and forms; one rejoiced in the name of ‘Goose Pightle,’” ‘‘ Old 
Woman’s Close’? was the name of a second; then there was “ Parson’s 
Lane,” ‘‘ Greenway Lane,” etc. 

A singular old inn stood in the middle of the High Street; its large 
heavy sign-post projecting across the street, with a board containing the 
figure of a fiery Dragon. Often when the wind blew, the sign-board 
creaked ominously, making most unearthly noises. 


The tradespeople went on ina hum-drum sort of fashion. The shoemaker’s 
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window boasted of a few pairs of boots and shoes exposed for sale; but the 
greater part of the sill contained thick hob-nail boots, in a state betokening 
the want of the cobbler’s industry to make them fit to put on human feet 
with any degree of comfort. 

Next door was the blacksmith’s, the resort of most of the idlers belonging 
to the village; several men and boys were often lounging about until their 
masters’ horses were shod, or else they tried a mug of beer from the above. 
mentioned inn. 

There were so many small shops that one could not but wonder how the 
persons keeping them could manage to eke out a living. 

I fear that over-reaching one’s neighbour, where a favourable opportunity 
occurred, was somewhat usual in this sequestered village. The shopkeepers 
were rather apt to forget ‘‘that a just weight and balance are the Lord’s,” 
and the woe pronounced on ‘false balances and the bag of deceitful 
weights.” 


The innkeepers drove the most thriving trade in Kistling. After the 


-labours of the day, many working-men were enticed to enter the clean, 


comfortable-looking room, the door of which stood invitingly open, in 
preference to going to the wretched hole called ‘‘home,’’ where too frequently 
the noisy, ill-managed children, the dirty hearth, the unwashed greasy floor, 
with the miserably-cooked supper, begat a spirit of indifference and hope- 
lessness. There is much to sadden one in this picture, alas! still too common 


_ in our highly favoured land. 


The largest and most imposing shop, and certainly the most frequented, 
being, moreover, the ‘‘ Post-office,’”’ was kept by Dame Moy, a widow, who 
spent her life in laying up treasure on earth, ignoring the future world. 
She sat mostly in the old-fashioned ‘‘ keeping-room ”’ behind the shop, near 
a loophole or pane of glass, looking across the counter; no one could enter 
without her knowledge: from the back window she had a pleasant view of 
the old church, and a large range of meadow-land, with the pretty meandering 
river. Outside the shop door, emblazoned in dark blue letters on a red 
ground, appeared this important announcement : 


“JEMIMA MOY, 
‘¢ Licensed to sell tea, tobacco, snuff, &c., &c., &c.’’ 


Strangers sometimes came to Kistling, allured by the beauty of its scenery: 
of course, the ‘‘ Post-office’’ was a great attraction ; when Dame Moy, ever 
on the watch for ‘‘ turning an honest penny,” as she was fond of terming it, 
would beg them to come in and rest, and see a bit of a curiosity—an 
elaborately coloured chimney-piece of encaustic tiles, with devices from the 
history of David, when he is brought before Saul with the head of the giant 
Goliath in his hand. 

Her shop was a regular place for gossip ; whatever occurred in the neigh- 
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bourhood was singularly deformed and exaggerated—it was retailed out as 
systematically as an ounce of tea, tobacco, snuff, or any other commodity. 

Jemima Moy dealt too in drapery and millinery ; she had a winning way 
of inducing young girls to purchase her finery on a larger scale than became 
their station in life by suggesting that such an article, or such an ornament, 
was highly becoming to their style and complexion, and that it was really 
too bad to let such a bargain go without securing it at once; and, if they 
pleaded poverty, she promised to give them time to pay her as they could, 
charging them enormous interest. | 

Laudanum was a staple commodity at most of the shops—one sought 
after as eagerly as the shop goods; indeed the poor creatures would often 
declare ‘‘’ T'was meat and drink to them ; they couldn’t sleep or live without 
it.’ Truly it is a very difficult thing for any one, who has been in the sad 
habit of taking a drug, like laudanum or opium, to give it up: he cannot do 
it without present inconvenience, perhaps not without temporary suffering. 
Such an act requires self-denial and decision of character. How frequently 
do these drugs produce pauperism, crime, disease, insanity, yea, even death. 

Now we are not going to pry into the concerns of all the people at 
Kistling, or peep into the many alleys and wretched cottages it once con- 
tained ; but our business lies with some who influenced the parish in various 


ways. 


CHAPTER I1.—‘* FAIR-TIME.”’ 


Just at the turn of one of the streets of Kistling stood a wretched 
tenement; a donkey-cart stood outside the door, it had the name of its 
owner painted on it—‘‘ Jim Reeve, Marine Store Dealer.”? This dwelling 
consisted of a stone kitchen ; in a corner of this smoky hole, on a miserable 
pallet, lay Jim’s dying wife, dying of decline, so it was said; it was, 
however, pretty well known in the neighbourhood that Rebecca Reeve’s 
bad state of health had been entirely brought on by cruel treatment, want, 
and blows. There she lay, with scarcely any covering over her but an old 
worn-out patch quilt ; for though a certain charitable lady had provided her 
with a couple of good warm blankets, this poor emaciated sufferer only had 
the benefit of them until her husband found them out, when he took them 
to turn them into money, saying, ‘‘they were far too good for her.” He 
had run up so long a score at the ‘‘ Dragon,” that they refused to trust him 
any longer. 

In the same wretched bed slept his daughter, a girl about fourteen ; 
while a delicate boy of eleven rested at night on an old piece of board at 
its foot. 

This place, so undesirable for a sick person, was moreover redolent of 
the smell of decayed sacks, old harness, boots and shoes, tarred pieces of 
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18 After Work. 


rope, barrels, bits of iron, etc., etc., piled up in a closet adjoining the 
kitchen, the produce of Tim’s thefts or sales; he generally had a convenient 
‘poke ” or sack on his back, in case of meeting with anything in his line: 
rabbit-skins, hare-skins, mole-skins, etc., added to the effluvium of the spot. 

Rebecca Reeve could not die; ‘*‘ would not, just to spite him,” so said 
Jim. What was she when he married her; she, the wife of his choice, 
whom he swore at God’s altar to love, to cherish? Alas! alas! what it is 
to be a drunkard’s wife. How changed was Rebecca from the bright maiden 
of by-gone days! 

“Week after week this poor woman lingered on, with very little nourish- 
ment, and no one to wait upon her but her child Madge. 

This girl, who ought to have felt pleasure in doing all she could to 
alleviate the sufferings of her dying mother, spent most of her time gossiping 
and idling in the'street. 

She thoroughly resembled her father, not only in appearance and 


manners, but in a certain habit of appropriating things not properly 


belonging to her; in this she was undesirably expert. The character 
she bore among the neighbours was an unenviable one; her disagreeable, 


‘jeering ways made her a host of enemies. 


Various tales were afloat of how she had cribbed this, that, and the 
other, never allowing any favourable opportunity to slip by of taking other 
people’s property. 

~ One old woman yowed, ‘‘she would never allow her to darken her door 
again,’”? since Madge had stolen some coppers out of a large pewter tea-pot 
off her chimney-plece. 

Jemima Moy could not stone this girl, for she had purloined many an 
article from her counter; the old lady felt she must always keep a sharp 
look out whenever Madge Reeve approached her shop. 

The country was now decked in its brilliant summer attire, and the long 
days, with their protracted twilight, allowed the busiest some leisure for 
sauntering abroad. 

The river bank was lined with rushes and sedges, adorning it by their 
gracefulness as well as forming a bulwark by their matted roots. 

One hot afternoon about this season there was great excitement in 
Kistling, for Dame Moy had just made up several packets of ounces and half- 
ounces of snuff and tobacco, experience told her they would be in great 
request that evening, as it was a grand season, being ‘“ Fair-time.”’ 

Having placed them on one corner of the counter, she retired to the snug 
little ‘‘keeping-room,”’ at the back of the shop, just to sip a cup of tea, tea 
which, by the way, had a peculiarly inviting flavour to her, it had never 
paid duty, but was a present from a wild nephew of her’s, one well known 
to the officers of the ‘‘ Preventive Station,” at a place a few miles distant 
from this sequestered village. 
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The muffin was just toasted and buttered, the fragrant and refreshing tea 
poured out, into which the old lady was carefully spooning some beautiful 
thick cream, when she felt sure she heard a stealthy step in the shop: peeping 
cautiously through the loop-hole, she saw, yes, she was sure she saw ‘‘that good- 
for-nothing gal Madge Reeve, creeping round the corner of-the counter to the 
till.’ Dame Moy hardly breathed—her excitement was so great as to 
‘‘whatever that good-for-nothing hussy was up to, sneaking about in her 

lace.” | 
. Madge, having managed to get safely round to the till, wetohed the tiny 
window carefully, to see whether Dame Moy had observed her; but the 
old lady was not visible. A chinking sound was heard, and to her intense 
horror, the Dame emerged from her place of concealment, saying, ‘*So you 
young varmint, I’ve catched you at last.”’ 

She attempted to lay hold of Madge, who was, however, far too active 
for the old woman; leaping over the counter, she was soon far eit’ nf the 
street. 

Dame Moy knew exactly what money she had left in the till, for,- careful 
body as she was, she emptied it of its contents every evening, so could tell 
within a little what the receipts had been, and this day had been a very busy 
one with her, as business was pretty brisk ; on examination, behold it was 
empty! 

Picture to yourself the horror and indignation of the poor woman, 
‘robbed under her very nose,’’ as she told Bob Simpkins, the parish 
Constable, who luckily lived next door, and who was soon summoned to do 
his duty, and arrest the thief, who had made so hasty a retreat, taking not 
only the money, but several ounces of tobacco and snuff. 

Bob, highly irate at the girl’s impudence, and also much Mecmnpined at 
being called away from his comfortable nap for ‘“‘such a good-for-nothing 
creature as Madge,’’ set off at full speed for Jim’s tumble-down dwelling, 
scarcely deserving the name of cottage; but, to his mortification and 
disappointment, no Madge was to be seen; off he went in high expectation 
of catching her in one of the numerous booths on the “ Fair-Stead’’, but all 
in vain, no, she was not there, and no-one seemed to know anything about 
her. Much crest-fallen at his want of luck in finding her, he returned to 
Dame Moy. 

‘Tsn’t this Ted Smith’s night for coming round from Bilsey ?’’ inquired 
Dame Moy. 

‘Sure, surely,’’ replied Bob, ‘‘you’re always right; she’s missed from 
Kistling, and depend on’t she’s off with Jim: sure as fate ; so catch her, we 
shan’t, just a-while, I warrant.”’ 

‘Well, Mr. Simpkin, we must ‘bide our time’, as the saying is, for 
she’ll be sure to turn up again like a bad penny: so thank ye much for yer 
trouble, and maybe yell not be against walking in here, and having a drop 
of comfort. once in a while, all the more seeing it’s Fair-time.” 
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20 After Work. 


Mr. Bob Simpkin, who had tasted Dame Moy’s liquors on former 
eccasions and knew she could set as good on her table as most persons, 
especially as he was well aware the old lady had lately had a present of 
some first-rate stuff from her nephew, gratefully accepted the considerate 
offer, and walked through the shop into the private ‘‘ keeping-room,” where 
he spent some time near the famous chimney-piece, which, however, did not 
attract his attention at all, perhaps being used to its peculiarities; what at 
that moment occupied his mind most, was first and foremost the excelleney 
of the best cognac brandy he was sipping so contentedly; secondly, the 
provoking disappearance of ‘‘ thieving Madge.” 

So the evening wore on, and Bob was very comfortable with his glass 
and bottle near him, while his hostess related all the tit-bits of gossip in the 
neighbourhood. 

They fully discussed the merits of the new clergyman, who had arrived 
in Kistling only a few days before this exciting event. 

The conclusion at which they arrived was ‘that he was far too straight- 
laced for them,”’ and that he needn’t flatter hisself he was a-coming to be 
master over the Parish.”’ 

Sober-minded, well-disposed persons might probably have thought that a 
resident clergyman might prove a blessing to this benighted spot, had they 
seen the boys playing at skittles, pitch-and-toss, etc., etc., near the stiles of 
the churchyard, during the sacred hours of the Sabbath; or had they looked 


at the long scores, against many of the villagers, in the numerous beer- 


houses. 

It was plain enough there was no head in the Parish, no person of 
sufficient standing or influence to set an example of the only true means of 
securing usefulness and happiness amongst the children of men. 





EXCUSES FOR DRINKING. 


‘One drinks because he’s very hot, as we are often told; 
Another must a tankard take because he’s very cold ; 

Another drinks because he’s wet, its benefits to try; 

Another, sure, a tankard gets, because he’s very dry; 

Another must a bargain make, and have a glass to strike it! 
While one and all the liquor take because, in fact, they like it!” 





WHAT BOYS KNOW. 


A stolid old farmer talks thus about his boys: From 19 to 20 they 
knew more than he did; at 25 they knew as much; at 30 they were willing 
to hear what he had to say; at 35 they asked his advice; and he thinks 
when they get to be 40 that they will actually acknowledge that the old mau 
does know something. 
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A NEW YEAR. 


ll 

Tur custom of celebrating the first day of the year by religious 
observances, accompanied by festive rejoicing, appears to have prevailed 
among most of the ancient nations. The Jews, the Egyptians, the Chinese, 
the Romans, and the Mohammedans, all regarded it as a day of special 
interest. On the establishment of Christianity, the custom of a solemn 
inaugurating the New Year was retained; but considerable variety pre- 
vailed, both as to the time and as to the manner of its celebration. 

The social observances of the first day of the New Year appear to have 
been in substance the same in all ages. From the earliest accounts we find 
notice of feasting and the giving presents as usages of the day. In England 
we find many examples of it, even as a part of the public expenditure of the 
Court, so far down as the time of Charles II.; and the custom of interchang- 
ing presents as common in all classes of society. In France and England 
it still exists. 

In many countries the night of New Year's Hve—‘‘St. Sylvester’s 
Eve ”’— is celebrated with great festivity, which is prolonged till after 12 
o'clock, when the New Year is ushered in with congratulations, compli- 
mentary visits, and mutual wishes for a Happy New Year. In many 
places the practice of tolling bells at midnight, and thus ‘ringing in the 
New Year,’”’ is still observed. Most religious communions celebrate it 
with a special service. 

With this slight sketch of the customs attending the opening year, let us 
give a few moments to the thoughts which should come to our minds at 
this time. 

As we grow older time seems to fly faster, and year follows after year in, 
apparently, more rapid succession. We are sensible of this, yet how little 
do we think over the past and take warning from its failures and mistakes, 
and broken resolutions! Let the beginning of the New Year be with you, 
then, the beginning of a new life; you who are young may not live to be 
old; you who are old cannot have much longer to live. Before another year 
you may be ushered ‘into eternity. Rabbi Eliezer said to his disciples, 
“Turn to God one day before your death.”” ‘But how can a man,”’ replied 
they, ‘‘know the day of his death?” ‘ True,’’ replied Eliezer; ‘there- 
fore you should turn to God to-day, perhaps you may die to-morrow. Thus 
every day will be employed in returning.” If you have fallen during the 
past year—and who has not? return to God before it is too late: let the 
very first day of the opening year tell of a soul saved by faith in the precious 
blood of Christ. Aided by Him, your coming years, if any more are to be 
yours, will only usher in the time when life here being ended, you shall 
enter upon that new and endless year above, to live and reign with Him for 
ever and ever. P. 
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BEAUTIFUL SNOW. 


The following poem was found among the personal effects of an unfortu- 
nate woman who died in the Commercial Hospital at Cincinnati :— 


Ou! the snow, the beautiful snow! 

Filling the sky and earth below, 

Over the housetops, over the street, 

Over the heads of the people you meet. 
Dancing—flirting—skimming along, 

Beautiful snow! it can do no wrong. 

Flying to kiss a fair lady’s cheek, 

Clinging to lips in frolicsome freak ; 

Beautiful snow from heaven above, 

Pure as an angel, gentle as love! 


Oh! the snow, the beautiful snow! 
How the flakes gather and laugh as they go, 
Whistling about in maddening fan, | 
Chasing—laughing—hurrying by. 
It lights on the face, and it sparkles the eye ; 
And the dogs, with a bark and a bound, 
Snap at the crystals as they eddy around. 
The town is alive, and it’s heart in a glow, 
To welcome the coming of beautiful snow. 


How wild the crowd goes swaying along, 

Hailing each other with humour and song! 

How the gay sleighs like meteors pass by, 

Bright for the moment, then lost to the eye! 
Ringing—swinging—dashing they go, 

Over the crust of the beautiful snow; , 

Snow so pure when it falls from the sky, 

To be trampled and tracked by thousands of feet 

Till it blends with the filth in the noisome street. 


Once I was pure as the snow: but I fell— 

Fell like the snow flakes from heaven to hell— 

Fell to be trampled as filth in the street-— 

Fell to be scoffed, to be spit on and beat ; 
Pleading, cursing, dreading to die— 

Selling my soul to whoever would buy ; 

Dealing in shame for a morsel of bread, 

Hating the living and dreading the dead. 

Merciful God! have I fallen so low P 

And yet I was once like the beautiful snow. 
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Once I was fair as the beautiful snow, 

With an eye like a crystal, a heart like its glow, 

Once I was loved for my innocent grace, 

Flattered and sought for the charms of my face. 
Father, mother, sisters, all, 

God, and myself, I have lost by my fall. 

The veriest wretch that goes shivering by 

Will make a wide sweep lest I wander too nigh. 

For all that is on or above me I know, 

There is nothing so pure as the beautiful srtew. 


How strange it should be that this beautiful snow 

Should fall on a sinner with nowhere to go! 

How strange it should be, when the night comes again, 

If the snow and the ice struck my desperate brain— 
Fainting—freezing—dying alone, 

Too wicked for prayer, too weak for a moan 

To be heard in the streets of the crazy town— 

Gone mad in the joy of snow coming down— 

To be and to die in my terrible woe, 

With a bed and a shroud of the beautiful snow. 


Helpless and foul as the trampled snow, 

Sinner, despair not! Christ stoopeth low 

To rescue the soul that is lost in sin, 

And raise it to life and enjoyment again. 
Groaning—bleeding—dying for thee— 

The Crucified hung on the cursed tree! 

The accents of mercy fell soft on thine ear. 

Is there mercy for me? Will He heed my prayer ? 

O God! in the stream that for sinners did flow, 

Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. 











— 
THINGS WORTH KNOWING AND REMEMBERING. 


Clothes on Fire.-—Flame moves upwards; therefore if a woman’s clothes 
catch fire, she should instantly throw herself on the floor and roll over. 
If there be at hand a carpet, rug, blanket, or anything which she can wrap 
round herself, she should immediately press it around her and roll on the 


floor. Avoid rushing out at the door, for the air gives great power to the 
flames. 


To extinguish Fire.—It is a fact worth knowing, that a solution of pearl- 
ash in water, thrown upon a fire, extinguishes it immediately. The propor- 
tion is four ounces of the pearl-ash dissolved in hot water, and poured 
into a bucketful of cold water. 
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24 
CONSISTENCY. 


Frew virtues are so rare as consistency. The majority of people do 
not criticise their own conduct as they would that of others, nor do they 
attempt to practise what they preach. No more singular instance of 
inconsistency ever came in my way than the following. I have an 
estimable friend, a lady far advanced in life, who thinks herself a pattern 
of consistency and charity. She has a great dislike to anyone who takes 
beer; and in her ardour is on the committee of a curious temperance 
society in Birmingham, which has for its object the spread of total abstinence 
among women of the poorer classes. Strange to add, my aged friend is not 
a teetotaller: she loves her glass of ale at supper above all things, though 
half a dozen times a week she expresses a fear that everyone else who takes 
stimulants must become a drunkard. 

Curious passages of arms take place between her and her son, a middle- 
aged and very temperate man. ‘‘ James, never take any beer, my dear 
boy,’”’ she exclaims: ‘‘Oh, those wicked men at your office ; they will make 
you adrunkard. Ah! I wish there were no beer in the country; it might 
all go into the sea for me.’’ In a few minutes, perhaps, she feels in want of 
her supper, and asks her son whether he has remembered to get his old 
mother a little of that nice bottled ale. She was once known to finish a 
tirade against beer with a request to her son to fill up her glass with some 
more. 

My old friend, Mrs. Jones, is not the only lady who is inconsistent. But 
perhaps inconsistency seldom carries a rational being to such lengths. Let 
her take her beer, her sons exclaim, but why weary them with homilies on 
teetotalism when she does her best to make teetotalism ridiculous. Her son 
James, by the way, has not taken any beer for several years. 

Consistency is a heavenly virtue. Would that it were more common. 

Dr. A. CreEspri. 





TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 


The Initials take, and you will find 
A Periodical designed 
To interest and improve the mind. 
Then each Third Letter take; ’twill point your eyes 
To what the Periodical supplies. 
And then the Finals show—or I’m a lout— 
How oft the Periodical comes out. 


A river of Savoy. 

One of the old circles of the Germanic Empire. 
Causing terror. 

One of England’s Queens. 

Thin serous fluid from the mucous glands. 

A noted historic field. 

Source. 

To enact again. 

Saul’s father. 
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KISTLING HALL. 


‘Jemima Moy,’’ and other Dealers ; 


Licensed and Unlicensed. 
A Sketch of Village Life. By Mrs. M. EH. Bewsuer, Author of “ Philip Stone,” &c., 


* 


CHAPTER III. 

Ir is rare that the sun shines on a more lovely spot than this secluded 
village; shut in as it is between hills, which screen it from the bleak winds, 
search of the beautiful, as one of the fairest spots in 
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Yes, Nature had been very bountiful in her gifts; still, this village was 
anything but an Eden as regarded its population; so Mr. Leslie began to 
think when he had visited the greater part of his parishioners. His first 
aim was to make the Church fit for the service of God; for, though the 
exterior was very fine, the interior was in a wretched state, not in a suitable 
condition for the congregation to meet together in God’s more immediate 
presence, ‘‘ to render thanks for their creation, redemption, and preservation ;”’ 
‘¢for all the great benefits, they had received at His hands, to set forth His 
most worthy praise, to hear His most holy Word, and to ask those things 
which are requisite and necessary, as well for the body as the soul.” 

Mr. Leslie set to work in right earnest; he discovered afew remains of 
rich carving, and old brasses, thrown aside in a heap of rubbish; a beautiful 
window had been boarded up, producing a dark and dismal effect. The 
work of renovation and resteration went on steadily. Ina short time the 
church was re-opened for public worship, and ‘‘God’s acre” once so 
desecrated, was a pattern of neatness, reminding one of Wordsworth’s lines : 

‘A spot of holy ground, 
Where from distress a refuge may be found, 
And solitude prepare the soul for heaven.’’ 

The next thing that engaged the attention of the new vicar was the 
school :—was there no school then im a village like this ? 

It is true that Kistling had a school, but it was very inefficiently conduct- 
ed by an aged dame, who knew more about the right way of usimg the: birch 
rod than the three R’s. The children were not partial to her treatment, so 
were often truants and idlers. Mr. Leslie saw with anxiety this: deplorable 
state of things; and being convinced,,in his own mind, that without effective 
schools his labours could never be extensively or permanently suecessful,—that 
he would lose the seed-time for future harvest,—that the school should be the 
handmaid of the Church, and a nursery for Heaven,—he availed himself of al! 
the means in his power to raise the requisite funds. In less than a year from 
the time of Mr. Leslie’s arrival in the parish, might have been seem good 
National Schools, with a certificated Master, and numbers of scholars not 
only out of the village of Kistling but likewise for miles around. 

All this time the new vicar had been in lodgings, for the village could 
not boast of a Parsonage in those days. 

Mr. Leslie lodged with Mary Smith, the carpenter’s widow ; she was 2 
respectable woman, and had the reputation of being the cleanest and best 
housewife in Kistling. She was a gentle woman, very quiet and inoffensive, 
and took a wholesome pride in her cottage and garden. 

The little sitting room was uncommonly pleasant and cheerful, over- 
looking the prettily arranged garden, with its narrow borders and its neat 
teds of such beautiful old-fashioned flowers. Beyond, on the top of the hill, 
might be seen the Church, and further on the windings of the clear and 
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limpid river, till it was lost sight of in the woods surrounding the ruins of 
the old Priory, near Squire Clinton’s residence, a pleasant place indeed, 
with its long avenue of beautiful beeches, and its rookery, giving the name 
to the Hall. Still this lovely spot was far from being the abode of peace 
and happiness, for the ownér was a godless man; one too who, ‘ tarried 
long at the wine, the mixed wine”; who played with the keen edge of that 
sword which slays its thousands. 

The Squire had an only child, a boy. He was deservedly proud of this 
little fellow, who was a sharp and handsome boy, only too quick at copying 
his father’s acts and speeches, as much as his-lisping lips were able at that 
tender age. His father delighted to teach him droll, curious sayings; and 
would laugh with delight, when the child toddled round the dinner table to 
drain the glasses, which had contained beer, wine or spirits. Alas! this 
man was unworthy of the sacred name of father in thus sowing the seeds of 
death, of a moral disease, of a blight, in the body and soul of the little one 
committed to his guardianship. 

Mrs. Clinton had been exceedingly pretty; but her face now generally 
wore a tinge of melancholy, not at all surprising to those who were 
acquainted with her husband’s failing. 

She was charitable to her poorer neighbours, and deservedly esteemed by 
all around. 

Mr. Leslie felt that the Squire would be anything but a help to him in 
the parish: he set such a shocking example in a variety of ways; he never 
kept the Sabbath holy, therefore he cared little for his dependants being 
like himself. He was by no means unacquainted with the Scriptures, and 
the commands, ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy,’’ or, ‘Thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain”: but he was a man 
who abused his blessed privileges, and slighted the Word, turning sacred 
truths into ridicule: he was running the downward road, and in the end 
must assuredly find ita dark and rough one, not bright and easy as many 
might tell you, ‘‘for he was sinning against light and knowledge,” ‘‘ against 
mercies and warnings.”? Instead then of setting a good example to those 
placed by Providence under him, by being seen regularly in his pew at the 
Parish Church, year by year rolled away without his ever entering its 
sacred precincts; but, on that holy day, he and his gamekeeper would walk 
or ride together for miles over the estate, shooting game, or laying plans for 
the week’s work: then, I grieve to say, Squire Clinton would not unfre- 
quently take the Name of his Maker in vain, for rarely did he speak without 
an oath or a ribald jest. 

Example is the most powerful teacher, so, ‘‘like master like man,” as 
says the adage, the gamekeeper, Dan Stebbings, was only a too willing and 
ready disciple. 

How awful the thought that the swearer should pray! what, pray ? you 
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say. Yes, indeed; he prays that he may be deprived of eternal felicity; he 
prays he may be plunged into everlasting misery! He calls upon his Maker 
by his oaths to be his eternal enemy, and to plague, punish, torment him in 
Hell, for ever, and cver, and ever! This is a swearer’s prayer. 





CHAPTER IV.—THE GAMEKEEPER. 


Dawn Srepsines lived in a rustic cottage thickly covered with ivy, and 
shaded by a grove of elm trees; his father had been gamekeeper before him 
on the same estate; he had brought up his son in the same line, for he was 
a venturesome, wild sort of lad, one that didn’t care for books or learning, 
and was always eager to snare rabbits or lay night lines, or to be after wild 
duck, &e. 

Dan was a man of disreputable habits, of a gipsy cast of countenance, a 
tall, broad shouldered fellow, with a swarthy complexion, sparkling black 
eyes, and hair of the same raven hue; while, when he grinned, he showed a 
set of large yellowish teeth. 

His wife, Martha Stebbings, was somewhat of a gossip, and presented a 
striking contrast to him, being very small, spare and light;- she was an 
untidy woman, was wont to give too free license to ‘‘the unruly member.” 
She had no * winning way’ with her, towards her husband. 

‘‘T’ll be bound you’ve been at the ‘Dragon’ agen, while I’ve been a- 
waiting all this time,’’—was not unfrequently the greeting Dan met with on 
returning to his cottage late in the evening; and then, of course, other 
words followed. | 

Her hearth was seldom bright and clean, the meals not well-cooked, 
~while too often an angry scowl darkened her face. 

Perhaps this poor benighted creature knew little or nothing of the meck 
spirit and gentle voice so pleasing in God’s sight; or had never been told of 
the power of the cross of Christ; or she would have sought for strength, 
where alone it can be found, remembering, ‘that a soft answer turneth 
away wrath.” 

Their family consisted of seven children, varying from three months to 
seventeen years of age, and just such off-shoots of the parent stem as might 
reasonably be expected under the circumstances: foul words, jeering and 
scofiing names proceeding from their mouths as soon as they could lisp; 
mixing with other children as badly brought up as themselves, and s0 
receiving that early training in vice and hardness which is never wholly 
eradicated, and which eventually leads so many to misery and punishment 
even in this life. Untrained in habits of chastity and courtesy, accustomed 
to roughness and coarseness of speech from their elders, meals delayed, no 
customs of decency, order or comfort, these children were being trained as 
sources of anxiety and trouble to all those with whom they must come 12 
contact. 
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The cottage, though beautifully situated, was anything but what it 
ought to have been. Every room was always ‘‘in a muddle,’”’ there was no 
;00k or corner where anyone could sit comfortably; chairs and other 
articles of furniture undusted. 

Martha Stebbings and her husband often managed to spend a great part 
of the sacred hours of the Sabbath in quarrelling and abusing each other; 
their children were only too willing listeners. | 

I fear these parents, like many others, never reflected on their responsi- 
bilities, or that they could not commit an action in the presence of their 
children without exciting a sensation, or thought, either of good or evil, in 
their sensitive minds. 

The gamekeeper’s usual evening resort was the ‘‘ Dragon,”? where he 
was a special favourite, partly because he was a bit of a musician,—he 
prided himself not a little on playing the violin, and being able to 
sing as good a song as could be heard in the country round. He had also 
an inexhaustible fund of jokes and jests, while blasphemous oaths were no 
strangers to his lips, forgetting the blessing attached to the man ‘ who 
sitteth not in the seat of the scorners.”’ 

Seated in a snug corner of the public-house, with a tankard of foaming 
ale, or quite as often a glass of hot spirits, he was a source of attraction to 
the house in a variety of ways. One ditty, a general favourite, was always 
hailed with delight. | 

“ Let ‘ totallers’ spout and rave about, 

Good liquor they’ve forsworn ; 

There’s never a fellow gets ripe and mellow 
But loves John Barleycorn. 

In pewter, glass, or horn, 
When our spirits down are borne, 

We English boys renew our joys 
In a draught of John Barleycorn.” 


Then the usual frequenters at the Dragon joined in the chorus, — 


“The brown John Barleycorn, 
The stout John Barleycorn, 
Water’s all my eye—give me, when dry, 
A mug of John Barleycorn.” 


And so on through six long verses with the chorus each time. Of 


course this uproarious song made every one very thirsty—all the better for 
the landlord ! 

The admiration of the bystanders was great, and fully compensated for 
the exertion required by the singer, whose black eyes sparkled with 
excitement. 
his boon companions. 


The carouse subsequent upon all this only tended to cause him a head- 
ache and unfitness for his daily duties, so that he went home late, awoke 





Of course he was voted ‘‘a jolly good fellow,” and treated by 
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next morning discontent and cross, angry with everyone but himself; the 
habit of inveterate drinking and smoking and ““chawing of tobacco,” was 
enough to impoverish him, as well as helping to ruin his health. 

At the village dances held at the ‘‘ Fair-time,” ‘* Harvest,” &c., Dan 
was looked upon as quite an acquisition, and generally contrived to lead off 
the first dance with the most buxom village de//e then present. 

Can it surprise the reader that this man was dishonest, cheating his 
master, Squire Clinton, in many ways, in order the better to ovatify his love 
of drink, and the society he mixed with at the ‘‘ Dragon.”’ 

Many a brace of pheasants, many a hare never reached the inside of the 
larder at the ‘‘Hall.’’ Alas! if there were no receivers of game or stolen 
property, there would soon be no thieves: unfortunately, it is too true, that 
men find no difficulty in disposing of game at any season of the year, or of 
eges either. 

Dan Stebbings had a “friend” in the parish, so he called him, Jim 
Reeve, one not only able but willing to do a little business in this line, for, 
possessing a donkey and cart, he could manage to convey anything away 
whenever it best suited their arrangements; and Jim was frequently out on 
nightly expeditions of a somewhat questionable character. 

These men encouraged each other in wrong doing, in breaking the laws 
of God and man 





> 


Light and its Properties. 


Science has yet much to discover and explain with respect to Light, but 
it has notwithstanding elucidated some very remarkable facts. Light is the 
result of motion to an extent beyond conception, of an ‘‘imponderable, invi- 
sible, all-present something which, for the want of a better name, philosophers 
call Ether,’’ and which moves in waves, the colour and intensity of the light 
depending upon their size and the rapidity with which they move. It has 
been stated that ‘‘ during every second the eye is looking at a violet flower, 
or a mauve ribbon, the delicate retina is receiving and recognising 707 
million millions of impulses”! Then the velocity with which it travels 
exceeds 190,000 miles a second! This is indeed beyond all conception. 

Now let us discuss a few of the laws which regulate the action of light. 
First, Light always travels in a straight line, which may be proved in a 
variety of ways. If a single ray of sunlight be let into a darkened room 
through a small hole in the shutter, it will be seen to travel in a perfectly 
straight line to the floor or opposite wall as the case may be. The same fact 
may be proved by the shadow cast by any object obstructing the ray; or, 
varying the same experiment, if you stand at a short distance from any 
source of light, it is necessary, in order to hide it, to insert some opaque 
object in a direct line between your eye and the light. But this law is true 
only so long as the light passes through a medium of the same density; and 
when on the other hand it passes from one medium to another of a different 
density, the ray is bent, or, as it is termed, refracted. For instance, if the 
ray of light entering the darkened room previously mentioned, be allowed to 
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pass through a sheet of glass, or a glass vessel, it will be found to be slightly 
bent out of its course; and if the vessel be filled with water, it will be 
refracted in a still greater degree. Substitute other liquids for the water, 
or replace the vessel with solid substances of a transparent character, and 
the degree of refraction will vary, as a rule, according to the density of the 
medium. We may also mention that a sloping ray passing out of a rare into 
a denser medium is always bent towards the perpendicular line; when from 
a dense medium to a rarer, the opposite is the case. 

Another law influencing the action of light, has reference to the a 
of reflection, viz. : —-The-angle of incidence is equal to the angle of reflection. 
We all know what reflection is. Let our ray of light fall upon a piece of 
looking-glass held in a slanting position, and it will be seen to pass off again 
—ain other words, to be reflected—in a different direction. Incident rays, are 
those falling upon some body; reflected rays, those that pass off from it: and 
considered in relation to our experiment above, the incident ray 1s that pass- 
ing through the hole in the shutter, the reflected ray that sent back from 
the looking-glass. Now imagine a straight line drawn at right angles to the 
reflecting surface (in our case the looking-glass) from the point where the 
ray strikes it, then the angle of incidence is that contained between this line 
and the direction of the incident ray ; and the angle of reflection that between 
the same line and the direction of the reflecting ray, and these angles are 
always equal. 

We will conclude this paper by a few remarks on the ‘‘interference”’ of 
light. We have already explained that light is the result of certain waves, 
and it was thought that if these waves could be made to ‘‘interfere’’ with 
one another—in much the same manner as the circles of waves caused by 
dropping two stones into a pond—the result would be the destruction of the 
light, and this theory has by observation been proved correct. The results 
of this are well illustrated in the following quotation from an article on the 
subject :—‘‘ The waves of coloured light are not of the same length; the 
wave of red light is aoutD of an inch, whilst that of violet is > th. Now, 
it is very evident that sometimes it may so happen that the en rays of two 
pencils of light may extinguish each other; and if you take away red out of 
white light, you leave the yellow and blue which make green. So the blue 
might be taken out, apd the light would then be orange. A mother-of-pearl 
shell is made of very fine layers, and the light from the edges of these layers 
is reflected. The rays interfering with each other annihilate some colours, 
making the white light coloured. If a piece of white wax be pressed upon 
such a shell, the wax takes the impress of the layers, and exhibits this won- 
derful phenomenon. The colours of a soap-bubble, and all such thin films, 
are due to this wonder of interference.’”? This paragraph will be better 


understood when we consider, as we shall in our next paper, the subject of 
Colour. 


J. W. BROOKES. 
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Notes about the East. 
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I.—THE RIVER JORDAN. 


ANYTHING concerning the mysterious Kast, with all its strange habits and 
customs, must always interest : we propose, therefore, to give from time to 
time a few notes culled from standard books of travel. 


Our subject on this occasion will be the river Jordan. This 1s the 


principal river of Palestine, and runs through a great valley which stretches 
from north to south in the eastern part of the country. It derives its head- 
waters partly from the eastern branches of the Lebanon Mountains, and 
partly from Mount Hermon; and, flowing south after a course of nearly 
200 miles, having passed through the small lake of El Huleh and the Lake 
of Tiberias, it falls into the Dead Sea. 

The bed of the river varies much in breadth; and its banks are in some 
places flat, in others steep. Where it enters the Dead Sea it is 540 feet 
wide and 3 feet deep ; but a little further up it is only 240 feet broad and 
7 feet deep. From the Lake of Tiberias to the Dead Sea it is broken by no 
less than 27 formidable rapids, besides a number of smaller ones; of course, 
in the dry season these are not so dangerous. The river pursues a most 
tortuous course, for though nearly 200 miles from its commencement to its 
mouth, yet, measured in a straight line, the distance is only 60 miles. 

From the Lake of Tiberias to the Dead Sea the Jordan is not crossed by 
any bridge, although there are ruins of several. Above the Lake of Tiberias 
is one called Jacob’s Bridge, over which the road from Damascus to the 
sea-coast passes. In a number of places it is fordable ; and in some, even 
when the river is in flood. 
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Salisbury and Stonehenge. 


By Dr. Aurrep J. H. Crespl. 


STONEHENGE has so often been described, and so many conjectures havc 
been hazarded as to its uses, antiquity, and origin, that the readcr will 
probably hope nothing more of the kind is about to be inflicted on him. 
Well, as my paper is entitled Salisbury and Stonehenge, something about the 
second of these famous places must be said, if my article is not to be like the 
play of Hamlet with Hamlet’s part omitted, although I shall try to spare 
the reader’s patience as much as under the circumstances is possible, and not 
repeat what everyone knows or thinks he knows. 

New Sarum, or, as better known at a distance, Salisbury, stands on an 
extensive, and not very beautiful, plain, forty miles in breadth, not in the 
middle of it however, but towards its southern extremity. This plain, 
which by the way is not very level, and, where not covered with trees, is 
extremely barren and unattractive, is being gradually brought under cultiva- 
tion, and seems very fertile, at least it grows corn well. Salisbury is 
cighty-two miles south-west of London, four west of Wilton, and sixteen 
north-west of Romsey ; it stands near the confluence of the Nadder and the 
Wiley with the Avon. New Sarum, though gencrally spoken of as a very 
ancient city, is not of extreme antiquity ; it seems to have been commenced 
in or about 1220, and the first mayor was elected in 1227. The city rapidly 
increased iu size and importance, and now is a favourable specimen of a quiet, 
very respectable, and rather dull, old county town. 

In some respects Salisbury zs remarkable. Its cathedral, celebrated for 
its graceful spire, towering to a height of over 400 feet, is as perfect a 
specimen of pure, unmixed Gothic architecture as the eye could desire to 
rest upon. Larger cathedrals there certainly are, longer ones too can be found ; 
some are more gorgeously decorated, while others are more interesting to the 
antiquarian; but I have never seen one so certain to enchant the visitor. 
Often and often have I walked by sunlight and moonlight through the 
cathedral meadows—a broad, fertile, level expanse of richly wooded fields 
surrounding the church,—and thought that nothing more beautiful had ever 
gladdened my eyes. The cathedral is simply perfect ; its proportions are so 
just that its extraordinarily tall spire is perfectly in keeping with the 
remainder of the structure—there being, in fact, no disproportion anywhere. 
The exterior of the church having been recently carefully restored, a stranger 
is much struck by the bright, clean appearance of the walls. The cathedral, 
I should say, is so wonderful a specimen of pure Gothic, because, unlike 
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most of our cathedrals, it was designed on one plan and rapidly completed. 
As it was only thirty-eight years in process of construction, there is no 
mixture of styles—no unsightly disproportion of parts. In the next place, 
the town of Salisbury was carefully laid out by its wise founder, Bishop 
Poore. This enlightened prelate divided the site of the city into squares, by 
five principal streets running north and south, and five east and west, so that 
to the present day the thoroughfares are broad and straight. In the third 
place, Salisbury has three fine parish churches—St. Thomas’s, St. Edmunds’, 
and St. Martin’s; and is thus conspicuous among cathedral towns, which 
often abound in small dingy rooms, by courtesy styled churches, all the 
architectural enterprise and beauty of the city having centred themselves on 
the cathedral. New Sarum thoroughly repays a visit of a month or six 
weeks. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the city are many objects of interest. 
On the Southampton Road, a couple of miles from the town, is an extensive 
and beautifully wooded park, the seat of Sir Frederick Bathurst: in this 
park, two miles or more from the high road, stood, a thousand years ago, a 
royal palace—some portions of which are still to be seen, in a deserted and 
tangled garden. There is nothing very remarkable in this piece of wall 
34 feet long and 20 high, yet it is dear to every true Englishman ; for here, 
January 25th, 1164, Thomas 4 Becket and his turbulent followers signed the 
ever-memorable Constitutions of Clarendon—the first barrier ever raised in 
England against the aggressions and tyranny of the priesthood. A mile farther 
along the road is the lovely village of Alderbury, almost buried in trees. 

If now we return to Salisbury, pass through the city and make our way 
towards Wilton, we can walk through Bemerton—a small and not very 
pretty village, with little of the village about it, a mile from Salisbury, and 
two from Wilton. At Bemerton is a tiny church, the door of which is 
nearly always open. In this little old church there is nothing very striking, 
though on its walls are monumental tablets to Archdeacon Coxe, and to 
Mr. Norris—the one famous as a historian, the other as a metaphysician, 
both sometime rectors of the parish. You look in vain for other monuments, 
and, with the exception of a pretty painted window over the altar, to the 
memory of Lord Herbert of Lea, nothing more of interest is to be seen. Yet 
under that altar table, at least so I have been informed, sleeps the good 
George Herbert, the Christian poet, and the famous brother of the illustrious 
scholar and philosopher, Lord Herbert of Cherbury. That one so gifted and 
pious as George Herbert rests in a church, is surely enough to make it 
famous. 

Passing on to Wilton, you have, either on the right or on the left, 
according to the road you decide upon taking, Wilton House—famous in 
English history—the scat of the Earl of Pembroke, son of the great Sidney 
Herbert: the latter lics in the beautiful parish church, built, at his own 
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cost, in the Byzantine style ; and remarkable for its gorgeous ornaments, and 
for its superb campanile, said to be a representation of the campanile of St. 
Mark’s at Venice. Perhaps it is bad taste on my part, but, beautiful though 
this grand costly church undoubtedly is, it does not seem to me comparable 
with a fine, genuine old English, Gothic edifice. 

Returning once more to Salisbury, we are ready for our walk to Stone- 
henge. There are several ways, by-the-bye, of going. You can go to 
Ambresbury, or as now more commonly spelt Amesbury, and thence ‘to the 
ruins, or along the Devizes road—the latter as dull, hot, and dusty, as a road 
could well be; or you can go along the valley of the Avon for six or seven 
miles, then across the dreary plain for about three more, unless, as generally 
happens, the traveller loses his way, when he may wander about the plain 
for a couple of hours before he reaches fhe end of his journey. Supposing, 
however, that the last of the three routes is selected, one has, at first at 
least, little cause to complain of the country. At the distance of two miles from 
the city, you see on your right a curious, but not very remarkable hill— 
something like a gigantic barrow; and, were it not so large, might be 
mistaken for the tomb of some ancient hero of more than common fame. 
That hill is, however, the site of old Sarum, the Sorbiodunum of the Ro- 
mans. It well deserves a visit. There are literally no architectural remains, 
except a huge mass of rough masonry—probably the gateway of the castle : 
not a trace of the cathedral, monasteries, and houses of the once busy city 
remaining. Yet is Old Sarum most interesting; and the mind of the most 
careless can hardly fail to be filled with awe as the feet press on the uneven 
turf, growing over what was once the scene of much animation, and perhaps 
of much bloodshed. The silence of death reigns over the city where Britons 
first, then mail-clad, pitiless Romans, and, more recently, Saxons, lived and 
died. The ancient fortifications are intact, and the huge mounds and deep 
trenches stand as perfect in places as the day they were constructed, and 
would, even now, be formidable obstacles to storming parties. 

Near the road, a little beyond Old Sarum, there is, on the left hand, an 
old house—one of the five or six where, it is positively asserted, the great 
Karl of Chatham first saw the light—and on the right hand is the church of 
Stratford sub Castle, remarkable for an inscription over the doorway to the 
following effect, ‘‘ Thomas Pitt, Esquire, Benefactor,’’ commemorated on the 
principle, I suppose, of not letting the right hand know what the left hand 
does. 

Beyond Stratford sub Castle the road divides. The road to the left leads 
through Lower Woodford and Middle Woodford to Stonehenge. Just beyond 
the bifurcation, walking down to Salisbury late one summer evening, it was 
the 21st of July, I was startled by hearing the clear notes of a cuckoo among 
the tall trees on my left. Never before had I heard this mysterious bird so 
late in the season. The road to the right takes through some magnificent 
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beech groves, then past Netton, Upper Woodford and Lake, across the plain 
to Stonehenge. | 

What is Stonehenge ? what does it look like? who built it? He would 
be a wise man who could answer. Let me candidly say that all engravings 
I have seen give a poor, indeed an incorrect, representation of this world- 
renowned place. I have stood with one of the most widely-circulated 
engravings in my hand, and tried to fancy what mental or ocular obliquity 
enabled the artist to produce such a misrepresentation, but in vain. 

There are four circles of stones; the first and third from the outside 
consisting of enormous blocks of sandstone, the second and fourth of much 
smaller blocks of granite: the former were perhaps obtained on the plain, 
the latter are believed to come from Devonshire. Stonehenge is literally a 
heap—and not a very large one either—of huge blocks of stone lying in 
confusion. Those pretty models, sold to the unwary as representations of 
Stonehenge restored, are perhaps as truc to the reality as some of the 
engravings, which, to prevent the possibility of error, are marked Stone- 
henge. The circles are so small, that disappointment is perhaps the first 
impression; yet the stones, though comparatively few, are of colossal 
dimensions. | | 

The best view of the spot is obtained from the left hand side of the 
enormous stone close to the Heytesbury road. Standing there, facing Stonc- 
henge, one is unable to conceive how such stupendous. masses of stone were 
ever hewn and moved. But, looking around, other marvels catch the eye. 
Far and wide are barrows where lie ancient heroes and kings, who died so 
long ago that Roman coins are, it is said, not found in these immense mounds 
of earth—a tolerably conclusive proof that they were constructed before the 
arrival of the Romans. 

A little north of Stonehenge was the ancient Cursus—the uses of which 
can only be guessed at. It stretched a mile and a half along the plain, and 
may have been a chariot course. At the time of the autumn manceuvres on 
Salisbury plain, three years ago, it was perfect. Alas! a Vandal, in whose 
dense skull was more stupid hatred of the priceless relics of antiquity than 
one would have expected to find in the dull brain of the most uncultured 
boor now living, has actually ploughed up part of it. We are, in this 
unhappy country, so imperfectly protected by the law against the tyranny of 
the opulent and powerful, that, in spite of apparently stringent Acts of 
Parliament for the protection of Ancient Monuments, were a man only 
wealthy enough, and had he two or three titles, he might almost venture to 
demolish Stonehenge, or pull down Westminster Abbey. My earnest advice 
to those who have the opportunity is, to visit our ancient monuments as soon 
as possible. Many are gone; some are going: who knows when the last 


will disappear? Abury is almost a thing of the past. So may Stonehenge 
soon be. 
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OnceE upon a time there was a poor man who lived in a small hut. One 
bitter cold day he lighted a large fire, and lying down before it he exclaimed, 
‘‘Oh! how comfortable this is, how good it is to be warm.” ‘‘So it appears,” 
said a gruff voice outside. 

The man turned round and beheld a camel standing by the door of the 
hut, which, unfortunately for him, he had left open. ‘Too lazy to rise, he 
contented himself with taking up a stick which he threw at the camel; 
but the latter merely bowed his head, until he could poke it in at the door, 
while he said, ‘‘Allow me to warm my nose, it is so cold.” 

‘““Go away,’ exclaimed the man, throwing another stick at him, ‘‘I do 
not want your ugly head in my hut, there is scarcely room for me.” 

‘““T will only poke it in a little way,’’ said the camel; ‘‘and as for its 
being ugly, it certainly is not kind nor polite to remind me of that, which is 
a misfortune rather than a fault.” 

The man laughed at this speech, while he thought, ‘‘ Well, his head can- 
not inconvenience me much, so let it be: and now I look at it again, it is 
not so ugly as I thought at first.”’ 

A few minutes afterwards he heard a heavy step, and looking up, he saw 
that the camel had managed to put his fore feet, as well as his great shoulders, 
inside the hut. ‘Come, this is too much of a good thing,”’ said the man, as 
he took up a stick and began beating him; ‘‘just please to get out of my hut, 
or I will make you.”’ 

‘¢ Dear, Sir,” replied the camel in a piteous tone of voice, while he tricd 
hard to squeeze out a few tears: ‘‘dear, Sir, you were kind enough to allow 
me to put my head in, and as a matter of course, my shoulders followed; as 
for my feet, I cannot see that they take up much room. If you only knew 
how the fire warms my poor bones, and how I suffer from the rheumatism, 
you would have some pity.” 

‘* Well, well, I don’t wish to be hard upon you, but remember, you are 
not to come a step nearer.”’ 
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‘‘No, certainly not,’’? said the erafty camel, while all the time he was 
creeping in by slow degrees; “‘no, certainly not;’’ and in another moment 
he gave a push and got his whole body inside the hut. 

‘‘'Well, you are impudent,” exclaimed the man, who fearing lest he 
might be crushed, ran for safety to a corner of the hut. ‘‘I told you there 
was no room for you, and yet here you are,—how can you impose thus upon 
my good nature ?”’ 

The camel only replied by stretching himself at full length on the floor of 
the hut. 

His cool way of treating the matter made the man so angry, that he 
seized the poker and began beating the camel. 

‘‘ Have a care, my friend,” said the latter, as he returned the blows with 
one stroke from his leg, “two can play at that game;’’ and then as the 
unfortunate man fell down erushed and bleeding, he added,—‘‘ you have no 
one to blame but y lf, had you not given permission to put my head in 
your hut, my body would not have followed.” 

This fable teaches us the danger of allowing ourselves to be too easy in 
resisting bad habits or evil courses. When temptation first comes to us we 
are startled by it, but instead of resisting it with all our might and driving 
it resolutely away, we give way just a little, and as the man when he had 


looked at the camel a little while did not think him ugly, so we, after- 


yielding to the indulgence a little, think it not so bad as we did at first; and 
then give way a little more, until finding ourselves being overpowered by it 
we become alarmed! but it is too late, the habit has too strong a hold upon 
us, and we finally become its slave. fr. 


—+ 


Watching for Jessie. 


By Emma MERRALLS. 

Wut she never come back? will she never return to her old father who 
deeply mourns her loss? How often do I curse my sharp tongue that drove 
my little Jessie from her home, her father’s door, sighed an aged man whom the 
boys in the village called ‘‘ Crazy Billy.” <‘‘If evershe do return,” continued 
the old man to himself; ‘‘if ever she do come back, I wont be hard on her 
agin; oh, no, as sure as my name’s William Grant.” ‘‘She were a good 
maid,”’ he went on addressing an old faithful dog, who sat on the hearth of 
his little cottage. ‘‘ Yes, she were good, she war’nt fast or bold, never went 
after the lads 0’ the place, oh! no, that war’nt her way; she chose her man, 
and she stuck to him thro’ thick and thro’ thin, and does now for all I 
know; he wern’t such a bad sort o’ chap after all; but in my pride, I would 
na look at him; I thought Jem Kay the fisher lad wer’nt good enough for my 
bonnie lass, why could na she a had young Sam Mickle? Ah, if she’d a 
had him, she’d a bin mistress o’ that pretty little farm as is at Brightford ; 
but na, she did not love him, and she would na’t be his wife; she had a 
strong will o’ her own, that she had,—but ’twas my sharp tongue as said: 
‘If youdon’t have young Sam Mickle, you may look for yourself and go,’ 
‘I mean what I say, if you don’t have him in to-night and say you will be 


his wife, you may go, my gal.’ 
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“Tl thought she’d have him, or at least she’d not take me at my word, 
but she did, Topsy, for that night she left her-home and went away with that 


fisher lad Jem Kay, and its gone eight years now and I aint heard nothing of 


her but once, and then ’twas when young Jem’s father met me in the wood, 
he laughed and said with a sneer, ‘So your lassie have married my laddie 
after all, Master Grant.’ ‘Ye wont see her no more, she’s ganged off to 
Hamerica (America) with the fisher lad you despise.’ ”’ 

‘‘ Oh,” cries I, ‘‘ Master Kay, can’t you tell me? wont you tell me where 
my lass’as ganged? tell her to come home agin ‘to her sorrowing father, 
and bring her laddie w7e her, tell me where she is that I may write.” 

‘¢Oh,” replied he, ‘‘ ye told her to go; you’re sorry ye bid her go; but she 
married the fisher lad, and ye said he war’nt good enough for she, and with 
that Master Kay turned on his heel and disappeared in the wood. Next day 
a storm rose, his boat was lost, and he was drowned. 

‘“Oh, Topsy, again I curse my hard sharp tongue that drove my Jessie 
from her home.” ' 

‘¢But Pll go to the wood—she took that path when she left the place— 
she’s sure to come home that way, and perhaps I shall never go again, I'll 
pray she may come soon,” and old Billy Grant took his stick and hobbled out 


of his cottage closely followed by faithful ‘‘ Topsy” the only living thing he ever | 


spoke to, except Peggy J ames, who came to do his work for him. He 
wandered through the wood, in and out, up and down the many winding 
paths: ‘‘Ah! ah!” he sighed, as he heard the shrill notes of the Robin, 
‘‘ Ah, little bird, my gal loved to hear thy pretty songs, and she gave thee 
crumbs, when she was a little bud and used to stand at the door and watch 
thee, as thee ate the crumbs at the foot of the old apple tree.”’ 

Little children would sometimes stop and wonder at the old man, as he 
sauntered about the wood. 

One morning a hand touched Billy on the shoulder, and a manly voice 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, Master, looking for your Jessie ?”’ 

‘“‘ Aye, aye, lad, I always come here to look for her every day, and pray 
too, and if I wait patiently, He will bring it to pass, for He has said, ‘ Ask, and 
it shall be given you.’ ”’ 

‘¢ Your prayer is answered, father, she’s come home with her babe, and 
I’m her Jem! 

‘¢My prayer is answered, I am happy now,” said the old man, “ Lord 
Jesus, come quickly ;” ‘‘now let thy servant depart in peace.” * * * * 

‘‘Tt’s eight o’clock, Jem, and father’s not come down yet; he’s always up 
by six, go and sce if he is getting up,” said Jessie the next morning. 

The morning sun shone brightly through the window of his little room, 
and on his couch, with a sweet contented smile on his face, lay old Billy 
Grant—dead! He had died of joy. His long lost one had returned, and 


he had gone to his rest. 
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How John Marshall chose his Wife. 
By Mrs. H. B. Pautn, Author of “Trevor Court,’ “Evelyn Howard,” &., &e. 
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CHAPTER II.—ALICE NAYLOR. 

Tur summer evening sun still shone brightly in the western sky when 
John Marshall and his friend left the Church on the Sunday described in our 
first chapter. They turned their faces country-wards, and every step took 
them farther away from the smoke of London. After a while the road 
eradually began to ascend the hill towards Highgate till they arrived at the 
spot where stands Whittington’s stone, pointing out the resting place of the 
poor persecuted kitchen drudge, who afterwards became Lord Mayor of 
London. | 

The young men turned as they approached it, and gazed from the height 
on which they stood to the distant view of the towers and steeples of the 
great city, while high above all loomed the dome of London’s great 
cathedral. Both of them had read the half true, half fabulous story of 
‘¢ Whittington and his Cat,’”’ and could almost fancy as they stood that they 
could hear the bells chiming the well-known couplet which gave courage 
to the orphan lad,— 

“Turn again Whittington, 
Thrice Lord Mayor of London.’’ 


In this matter-of-fact period the story of the cat and her wonderful perform- 
ances in foreign courts has been set aside ruthlessly as fabulous to the great 
discontent of our boys and girls. 

‘“‘T wonder if the history of Whittington’s cat is true,”’ said James Harris 
to his companion as they turned to the right down a veritable countr y 
lane. 

‘‘ There is nothing very wonderful in the cat’s killing mice or rats when 
placed amongst them,” replied John; ‘‘it is her nature to do so, but I should 
say 16 was a very unlikely thing for these animals to be so bold and 
daring, and so plentiful at the king’s palace, as they are shown in the 
picture. Do you remember it, Jim?” 

‘‘ Indeed I do,” he replied laughing ; ‘‘ and I expect that that part of the 
story is a stretcher ; but, la, when I was a boy I believed every word of it.” 

After a few more references to the wonderful tale the young men became 
silent. Country born as they were and accustomed from childhood to the 
sights and sounds which distinguish nature from the tumult of a ereat city, 
they could not by a single word disturb the melody and harmony which 
reigned supreme in this country lane. 

A narrow cart-road devoid of pathway and bordered by hedges, white with 
May blossom, which still lingered in early June, led to a stile and a pathway 
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across fields, the nearest way to the residence of Jim’s master. The sun as 
he approached the horizon was decking the sky in brilliant colours, and 
tinging the white pillowy clouds with crimson and gold. From hedge and tree 
came the joyous song of birds chanting their evening hymn of praise. The 
lark— 


‘Looking no bigger than a bee 
In the middle of the blue 
Up above the poplar tree,”’ 


was singing his sweetest song in a farewell to his friend the sun. The 
cuckoo, whose stay in England was almost over, uttered his sweet melodious 
notes with the clearest distinctness. While the evening breeze, perfume- 
laden from the adjoining hay-fields, fluttered the trembling leaves with a 
rustling sound that heralded the approach of sunset. 

John Marshall’s education had been superior to that of his friend James 
Harris ; he had read more, and possessed a love for music and poetry, which 
has always a refining influence on the most uneducated. The beauty of the 
country scenes through which they passed touched him deeply, added to this 
was the memory of boyish days of which every thing around reminded him. 

This latter sentiment was the strongest in James, and while his friend 
remained silent, he exclaimed, — 

‘‘Oh, John, isn’t this like home, at least your home, for ours is too near 
the town; I’m glad I brought you this way on such a splendid evening 
too.”’ 

‘¢ Before John could reply, James paused abruptly in his walk, and then 
exclaimed, — 

‘‘Oh, I say, here comes Mrs. Page, the housekeeper, and Miss Naylor, 
with a friend.” 

‘¢ Shall I leave you ?”’ said John, hastily.”’ 

‘‘Oh, no, no, Mrs. Page is very jolly to the servants’ friends, and I’m 
sure she’ll like to meet me with such a steady chap as you, John.” 

John Marshall laughed, but he walked on without a word, in fact he 
wished for a nearer view of the stylish young lady’s maid who looked so like 
a lady in her silk attire. 

A few minutes brought the parties together, John took off his hat to the 
pretty lady in black satin, the very picture of a housekeeper of olden times, 
who acknowledged his politeness very graciously, and introduced her com- 
panion as ‘‘ Miss Naylor,” and the young man by her side as her cousin. 

+ This is an old friend of mine from Crediton,” said James: ‘ I’ve been 
drinking tea with him ; we’ve been to Church, and it was such a fine evening 
he said he’d walk home with me.”’ 

‘“‘1’m very glad you have met with sucha friend, James,”’ said the house- 
keeper, whose keen eye took in at a glance the respectable appearance and 
handsome countenance of John Marshall. ‘‘ But if you are not too tired to 
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walk back with us to the road we shall be glad of your company. Miss 
Naylor’s cousin wishes to meet the omnibus, and we have no time to spare. 
James, you are not wanted at home, Mary will take in the tea.” 

While the housekeeper spoke the whole party turned to continue their 
walk, and our two friends to retrace their steps to the end of the lane. 

But the few minutes they had stood opposite to each other had been 
quite long enough for John Marshall to observe that Alice Naylor was a fair, 
pretty looking girl, with modest manners and a pleasing voice. 

As they turned he contrived to place himself between her and the house- 
keeper, and observed with pleasure that she blushed as he addressed her. 

James and her cousin fell back, at which John felt some compunction. 
Was this blush caused by annoyance at being separated from one who was 
perhaps her lover? John could not tell, and although the doubt gave him a 
certain constraint of manner, yet he could not resist making use of the 
opportunity for finding out what this stylish young lady was lke. 

Unfortunately John, who was quite at home in the company of the 
young women in his own station of life, was a little puzzled by the artificial 
manners of his companion. It was not exactly affectation, but a want of 
ease and a restrained manner of speech, which he noticed, and at one 
moment attributed to pride, and the next to timidity. 

When they parted however at last, after the omnibus had driven off with 
Alice Naylor’s cousin, his impressions of the fair, shy girl were in every 
respect favourable. Not less so were the housekeeper’s opinions of him, and 
she showed them openly. 

‘Will you come and take tea with us next Sunday, Mr. Marshall,” she 
said as she shook hands; ‘‘ we shall be most happy to see you; I am at 
liberty to ask any friends to my own room in moderation,” she added seeing 
him hesitate, ‘‘and you must consider yourself one of those friends from 
this time forth.”’ | 

John Marshall received the invitation with as much warmth as it had 
been given, and after shaking hands cordially he parted from his new friends 
and turned towards home accompanied by James. 

‘I’m only going a little way with John, Mrs. Page,” he called back 
after them, ‘‘I’ll be sure to be in before ten o’clock.”? 

‘‘ All right, James,’’ was the reply; ‘don’t break that rule whatever 
you do.” 

Then James turned to his companion with the eager, youthful question, 

‘“* How do you like her, John?” . 

‘“‘T have had no time to form an opinion, James. Miss Naylor is fair, 
and pretty, and modest speaking, and she dresses like a fashionable lady, but 
she must have other qualities to make me say I like her, and I’ve not had 
time to find them out.” 


‘‘She’s got her faults, I know that,” said the youth; ‘and pride’s one 
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of ’em, and she’s worse since she’s had the two hundred pound left her. [| 
suppose she thinks that money will last for ever.” 

‘‘ Who are her parents ?”’ asked John. 

‘¢Oh, she’s an orphan, and her aunt that left her the money brought her 
up. She’s got some respectable relations somewhere in the north ; that cousin 
you met just now is one of them; his mother was Alice Naylor’s aunt, not 
the one that brought her up, and she’s still living.”’ 

‘¢ And, I suppose, she is engaged to this cousin,”’ said John, with a slight 
feeling of anxiety as to the reply. 

‘Engaged to George Andrews!” exclaimed James, laughing; ‘ why 
he’s only a grocer’s shopman in London, and catch Alice Naylor marrying 
him; besides he’s a married man with two children, so you needn’t be afraid 
in that matter. Why, I believe, she would refuse the butler himself if he 
asked her, especially now she’s got a fortune.’’ 

‘And this aunt who brought Miss Naylor up and left her money 
allowed her to go out to service as a lady’s maid ; how was that, Jim?” 

‘‘Oh, John, if you venture to say before Miss Naylor that she’s in service, 
my ! won’t you offend her—that’s all.” 

‘¢ T'll be cautious, Jim,”’ said his friend, laughing’; ‘‘ but I cannot under- 
stand how she could leave a comfortable home to be a lady’s maid.”’ 

‘¢T don’t know exactly how it was myself,”’ said James; ‘‘ but the groom, 
who’s lived in the family many years, came from Chester, where Miss Naylor’s 
aunt lived, and he says the old lady was a dressmaker, and taught Alice the 
business; but he’s heard there was some quarrel about a young man her 
aunt wanted her to marry, and she wouldn’t, and that is why she left.” 

“Tm glad her aunt forgave her before she died,” said John. ‘I 
suppose she did, or she wouldn’t have left her any money.” 

‘‘Ah, but Alice expected all, and she didn’t get it; that young man you 
saw to-night got a good share, and some more of the family in the north. lL 
often wonder who was most to blame in the quarrel.” 

‘Well, it’s nothing to us at all events, Jim, so we won’t discuss the 
young lady any more, and,” he added, looking at his watch, ‘‘ you mustn’t 
vo any further, old fellow ; I should be sorry to get you into trouble with 
your kind housekeeper.”’ 

‘Oh, all right,’’ he replied, stopping at once, ‘‘ I can do it in less than 
ten minutes; good-bye, old chap, I shall see you next Sunday, for I shall be 
invited to tea in the housekeeper’s room to meet you, and the butler will 
be there—rather a grand gentleman in his way, I can tell you.”’ 

‘Good-bye, Jim,” was the reply, with a warm hand shake ; and then, as 
John Marshall turned his steps homeward, his companion started off at a 
rapid rate to reach home in time. The youth was in truth earnestly anxious 
to keep his place, and to obtain a good character, and he knew that onc 
certain way to secure that result would be to please Mrs. Page. 
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A little discussion had meanwhile occurred between the housekeeper and 
her young companion on the supposed merits of their new acquaintance.” 

‘‘T like the appearance of Jim’s friend very much,”’ said Mrs. Page; ‘I 
wonder what he is.” 

‘¢ He can’t be very much,”’ said Alice, rather scornfully, ‘if he’s Jim’s 
friend, for those young men from the country are always stupid, and if he 
was brought up in such a little Devonshire town as Crediton he can’t 
know much.”’ 

‘‘You’ll miss your aim, young lady,’”’ said the housekeeper, ‘‘if you 
keep up these proud notions. I suppose you expect to marry one of the 
gentry if you’re so particular.” 

‘No, I’m not quite so ambitious as that, Mrs. Page; but I know 
I’m good enough for any tradesman, and I don’t intend to notice journey- 
men and mechanics.” 

‘Yet you were very polite to Mr. Marshall, Alice, and I believe he’s a 
journeymun, for I heard Jim telling your cousin George, as they walked 
behind us just now, that he is the head man of a large firm in Westminster.” 

‘‘And, I suppose, has two pounds a week wages; he can’t keep a wife 
on that—at least, not as I should like to live, and I’m not going to throw 
away my two hundred pounds in marrying a man with such an income.” 

‘¢ Well, I daresay we shall hear more about this Mr. Marshall from Jim 
before next Sunday. I asked him to tea because he looked so respectable 
and steady.” 

‘¢ Yes, so he does,’’ said Alice; ‘‘ but his clothes are not a bit fashionable ; 
if he dressed better he would not look like the same man, for J’ll own he’s 
very handsome.” ° 

‘Oh, you acknowledge that, do you?”’ said Mrs. Page, glancing keenly 
at her as they entered the house. 

But Alice appeared unmoved. In fact she had been very much taken 
with Jim’s handsome friend, while her foolish pride made her pretend to 
despise him before those who had heard her boast that she would never 
marry a journeyman or a shopman. 





CLARISSE.—( From Herne.) 


Too late has come thy answering smile, 

Thy tender sigh has come too late ; 
Long, long ago the feelings died, 

Which once met nought but scorn and hate. 
Too late has come thy kind response ; 
Thy burning glance, thy tender gaze 
Fall on the heart which stirreth not 

As o’er a grave the sunbeam plays. 


One care I own in death to know, 
Unto what realm our souls aspire-— 

Where is the all-effacing wind ? 
Where is the all-destroying fire ? 
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The Telescope of St. Germain. 


From the French. 

The following anecdote of Louis XLV of France is related by Madame dec 
Maintenon in one of her letters, many of which have been collected and 
published. Madame de Maintenon was born in 1685, and died in 1719. 
She was the governess of the children of Louis XIY., who is said in 1685 to 
have married her. 

‘Since you left, the Court has been at St. Germain, where we shall 
probably stay another week. You know how much His Majesty delights to 
pass his time in the turret of Louis XIII., and what pleasure he takes in his 
telescope, one of the best ever made. Obeying a sudden impulse, the king 
the other day turned the instrument towards a distant spot where the Seine, 
abruptly winding, environs part of the wood of Chaton ; there the king saw 
two bathers, who seemed to be teaching a third, much younger than them- 
selves, to swim. They appeared to be using the youth roughly, for he 
escaped from them; and, coming on shore, dressed himself. They jokingly 
called him back, but it was evident from his manner he did not want more 
of their lessons. Then the two bathers rushed upon him, forced him into 
the river and drowned him; having done this, they looked round to make 
sure they had not been seen, and putting on their clothes, walked along the 
river in the direction of the castle. The king hastily mounting a horse, 
ordered five or six of the Royal Guards to accompany him, and immediately 
rode forwards. 

‘‘ Gentlemen,” said the king, when he came up to the two bathers, 
‘There were three of you when you set out, what have you done with your 
companion ?” 

This startling question somewhat confused them, but with some hesita- 
tion they replied that as their companion wished to practise swimming, they 
had left him amusing himself in the river, close to the wood where his 
clothes were lying on the grass. 

Upon this the king ordered them to be handcuffed, and the Royal Guards, 
haying fastened them together, brought them to the old castle, where they 
were locked up in separate rooms. His Majesty, whose indignation was 
exceedingly great, ordered the Lord Chief Justice to be summoned, and 
relating to him the circumstances as he had witnessed them, directed an 
immediate trial. The Lord Chicf Justice, extremely scrupulous, begged the 
king to remember that at such a distance, and through a telescope he might 
easily be mistaken, and that instead of holding their companion under water, 
they were perhaps only keeping him afloat. 

‘‘No, Sir, no,’”’ replied His Majesty, ‘‘they brought him back to the river 
against his will, and I saw the struggles between them and their victim as 
they drowned him.” 

‘‘But, Sire,’ replicd the conscientious magistrate, “‘ our criminal law 
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requires two witnesses, and Your Majesty, powerful though you are, can 
only count as one.”’ 

“Sir,” quietly replied the king, ‘‘I authorise you to declare in passing 
sentence, that the King of France and the King of Navarre were witnesses 
of the crime.”’ 

Seeing that this double application of his titles did not satisfy the judge, 
His Majesty became impatient and said: ‘‘ King Louis IX. often adminis- 
tered the law in person at the wood of Vincennes, I shall follow his example 
and administer the law to-day at St. Germain.”’ 

By the king’s order the throne room was immediately prepared ; twenty 
citizens of repute were summoned to the castle, the lords and ladies occupied 
benches with them; the king, wearing his orders, ascended his seat, and 
the two murderers were brought in. The assembly could easily perceive 
their guilt by their embarrassment and contradictions. The unfortunate 
youth was their brother; and about to share in the inheritance of their 
mother, whose son he was, by a second marriage. The wretches murdered 
him through spite and avarice. The king commanded them to be cast into 
the river at the spot where they drowned their brother. 

When the king descended from his throne, they cast themselves at his 
feet, confessing their guilt, and imploring mercy. The king thanked God 
for the confession which had freed their consciences, but confirmed his 
sentence. They were accordingly executed before sunset of the very day 
which had dawned upon their crime, and the following day their corpses 
were found two miles down the river. The body of the unfortunate victim 
of these two unnatural brothers was brought back to St. Germain, where 


His Majesty ordered such ceremonies to be performed as befitted his 
innocence and misfortunes. 


ALICE AUGUSTA GORE. 





THINGS WORTH KNOWING AND REMEMBERING. 


What was a pound in A.D. 1000? In Alsace at the end of the 10th century 
the common money for current purposes was the pfennig. It was of copper, 
and 60 of them weighed exactly one mare, or half a pound avoirdupois, or 
120 of them were a pound weight. The price of a sheffel or bushel of 
wheat weighing 60 pounds, or the same nearly as our English bushel, was 
seven of these pfennigs. Copper probably bore a higher value in proportion 
to silver than it does in the present day; for the bushel of wheat was sold 
for less than a penny farthing. About 250 years later, in the same country, 
the same measure of wheat was sold at 24 pfennigs, or about threepence 
farthing. It appears by the accounts preserved in the Cathedral of Strasburg 
that the wages paid to the masons employed in the erection of that edifice 
was from one and a half to two of these pfennigs. At the building of the 
great bridge at Dresden in the 13th century, the labourers were paid two 
pfennigs daily ; and according to some fragments of mining accounts of Tillot 


and Chateau Lambert, the operative miners received no more than two 
pfennigs, 
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48 After Work. 


Three Prizes: the Ist, of 10s.6d.; the 2nd, 
of 7s. 6d.; and the 3rd, of 5s., in Books, 


To be selected by the three most successful competitors, will be 
given in December 1876, to the writers of the best solutions of the 12 
Acrostics for the year ending Dec., 1876. Answers to be sent to the 
Editor by the 25th of each month. The answer for the Acrostic in the 
January Number may be sent. with the answer for February. 

*,* The preference will be given to the best composition and the 
most carefully written answer. 


The Names will be published in the January Number for 1877. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


His scolding wife, and a philosopher : 
The Primals give us him; the Finals, her. 


An English county. 

A musical drama. 

Doubtless my Finals often gave my Primals a ‘ (3) lecture,” 

Which he probably bore without showing any sign of (4), 

Though he might well have wished her at Jericho, or at (5), which Joshua 
took by stratagem. 

A beautiful liliaceous flower. 

. To pitch tents. 

8. A bishop’s diocese. 
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CHARADE. 


My first is a part of the verb To Do; 
My next is a cottage may suit me or you; 
’Twixt Oxford and Reading my whole is a station 
Where my patience was tried in the winter vacation. 
THOMSON SHARP. 





TO OUR READERS. 


Thanks to our friends, for helping us to send ‘After Work’ to the homes 
of the toiling and hardworking. Will our friends who like the New Series 
assist us still further by getting new subscribers for this year ? 

The 1st and 2nd Vols. can still be had. They contain two good Tales by 
Mys. H. B. Paull, and a variety of scientifie and interesting chapters by good 
writers.  Post-free for 1s. 6d. each. 

The Title and Contents for Vol. 2 can be obtained with Case for Binding, 
price 6d, 
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WHITTINGTON HOUSE. 


How John Marshall chose his Wife. 


By Mrs. H. B. Pautt, Author of “ Trevor Court,” “ Evelyn Howard,” &c., &c. 





> 


CHAPTER IIT. 
THE FIRM OF LINWOOD, CROSS AND COMPANY. 

In the Westminster road, at the time of which we write, no firm could 
boast of larger custom than that in which John Marshall was foreman. 

The shop fronts of four or five houses had been built out in uniformity, 
to cnable the proprietors to display their goods. 

Behind and above were warehouses, workshops, and show rooms, for 
every article of comfort or luxury required in a house! It mattered not 
whether the furniture and fittings were to be chosen for elegance, luxury, or 
show, or merely for their intrinsic value, as durable, useful, or for homely 
comfort. All could be obtained at the house of Linwood, Cross & Co. | 

In those days such houses of business were rare. Co-operative Stores, in 


which every requirement under the sun can be purchased at reduced prices, 
No. 3, Vol. 8. 
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50 After Work. 


had not been contemplated. Lindwood and Cross therefore flourished ang 
made money. 

The active partner in this firm was Mr. Linwood, a man of education and 
intelligence, who found himself, after having carricd on business alone for 
ten years, able to purchase a beautiful estate at Clapham, and marry the 
well portioned daughter of a London Banker. 

To obtain partners in the business with large invested sums, was as easy 
to the successful merchant as to obtain a partner for life in his new home; 
and Laura Chasemore, a ladylike, accomplished girl, became the wife of 
Charles Linwood. — 

About three years before our story commences, Mr. Linwood returned one 
day to his beautifully-ordered home at Clapham rather earlier than usual. 
It was the birthday of his eldest girl; and the baskets which the groom 
removed from the pony carriage which had been sent to the ‘‘ Plough Inn” 
to fetch him, contained the nicest summer fruit and other delicacies to 
furnish the dishes at his darling’s evening party. 

‘¢ Papa, here’s papa!’’ was the clamorous greeting of three little people 
who ran out to meet him in the hall. 

Two girls, of nine and five, in white lace frocks trimmed with blue ribbons, 
jumped upon him to receive the accustomed kiss ;. while the boy of seven, in 
his blue velvet dress and lace collar, tried to push them aside and to-obtain 
the undivided attention of his father. 

My dear children, you are teazing papa; comeaway, Reginald; Bertha, 
let papa come in and sit down a few moments before you ask him what he 
has brought for you.” | 

The speaker, who stood in the open doorway of the drawing room, 
possessed that mysterious beauty for which a young mother is often s0 
remarkable. She looked almost a child herself, in her light silk dress, with 
the reflection of the afternoon summer sun surrounding her like a halo; yet 
the maternal expression in the youthful face added an indescribable charm to 
her appearance. 

The children released their father and ran at the gentle command to the 
side of the lady, who came forward to receive the husband’s kiss. 

‘¢Now, papa, make haste; all our party are coming at five, and its going 
to strike presently.”’ 

At this moment the footman appeared with the fruit and delicacies 
brought by papa; and while these were being examined and admired and 
donned over, Mr. Linwood made his escape. 

Mamma then sent the baskets away, and leading her little ones to the 
drawing room, seated them in state to receive their visitors. The excitement 
occasioned by such a position had scarcely subsided when the sound of wheels 
and a ring at the front door reduced them at once to nervous quietness. 

These juvenile gatherings are always a pretty sight in any socicty; but 
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q now in the large, lofty, clegantly-furnished drawing room, with its windows 
open to the ground, and the summer sun shining on the tasteful dresses of 
boys and girls, it had great attractions. Among the visitors who arrived early 
were two boys, both older than Bertha Linwood, and a girl of eight who 
: called’ Mrs. Linwood aunt, and answered her questions in a saddened voice. 
q ‘Mamma couldn’t come, Aunt Laura, she was worse yesterday,”’ said the 
3 little girl; ‘‘ I wanted to stay at home, but she would not let me; and to-day 
4 she is better.” 

‘‘ Aunty,” interrupted the second boy, “‘ the doctor told papa yesterday 
that he must take mamma to Devonshire or she will not get better, and if 
mamma goes we shall gotoo. Papa is coming for us to-morrow, and then he 
will tell you all about it.’’ 
| 7 Fresh arrivals called off Mrs. Linwood’s attention, and very soon the 

| light-hearted children of Mrs. Norman were joining in the amusements in 
the drawing-room or on the lawn, quite forgetful of the sickness and sorrow 
at home. 

The evening of bertha’s birthday passed quickly ; the enjoyment of the 
rich fruit and the pleasant delicacies, the delightful games, ended all too 
soon. Yetit was not till nearly eleven o’clock, when the visitors had departed 
and the tired children were safe in bed and asleep, that Mr. Linwood and his 
wife could sit alone for a few minutes and have a quiet chat. 

Youthful and fragile as Laura Linwood appeared, she was a true woman 
in the positions of wife and mother. With all her accomplishments she was 
thoroughly domesticated, and her rule was absolute both in nursery and 
kitchen. She possessed also a good show of common sense, and the interest 
she took in every thing connected with her husband’s business made her 
listen to ali he told her, and sometimes even suggest a plan of procedure with 
clearness and decision. 

If wives in every station would act in a similar manner, how often 
reckless extravagance or ruinous ignorance might be prevented. 

Laura knew that Mr. Linwood had just lost the foreman of his factory, 
and had not confidence in the man who for a time supplied his place. 
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! ; Having a large order in hand it had lately made him anxious, and his wife’s 
: sympathy causcd her to ask as soon as they were alone on this birthday 
night : 


‘* How does Mason go on now, Charles?” 

His face brightened as he replied : 

“My dear, I have engaged another of the men as foreman, that very 
superior young man who came to me twelve months ago from a ‘house at 
Plymouth ; you remember that I wrote to his references, and the answers 
were first-rate.”’ 

| ‘Yes, I do remember ; you mean John Marshall. Iam glad to hear of 
his promotion ; is he old enough for such a position ?”’ 
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‘‘ Rather too young, I own, only three-and-twenty, but he looks older, 
and if he proves himself clever amongst the workmen they will soon learn to 
respect him. Indeed I can see they are beginning to do so already.” 

‘‘And now your mind is at ease on that score, Charlie, I want to talk 
to you about poor Gertrude. Fred tells me the doctor has ordered her to 
Devonshire. I am looking forward to hearing all about her from Arthur 
Norman to-morrow, he is coming for the children.”’ 

‘¢ You need not be anxious, darling; I saw Arthur this morning, he came 
to ask me what part of Devonshire I could recommend, and I told him 
Ilfracombe or Linton; Torquay would be too relaxing, no doubt, for he says 
Gertrude is only suffering now from debility.” 

‘‘Oh, I am very glad to hear that ; the children alarmed me by saying she 
was worse; but if it is only weakness, change of air will soon restore her.” 

The husband and wife sat talking over other matters, till hearing the 
servants go up to bed, Mr. Linwood became suddenly aware that his wife 
looked pale, and begged her to follow their example. 

Within a week after this children’s party, Mr. Norman, a eentleman of 
good property and a member of parliament, carried off the delicate sister of 
Mrs. Linwood to Devonshire. After a residence of a few months in the 
north of this beautiful county Mrs. Norman became so much restored that 
the family were, able to return to Highgate in the following spring. Mr. 


Norman, however, bought a pretty little estate near Linton in Devon, at which 


he continued to reside with his family from September to May in every year, 
and in the June at which our story begins we find them at Whittington 
Park, having returned there from Devonshire three weeks previously. 

The three years which have elapsed since the birthday party at Clapham 
have occasioned some changes. Bertha Linwood is approaching her 14th year ; 
and her cousins Fred and George begin to think themselves young men. John 
Marshall is still foreman in the manufacturing department of Mr. Linwood’s 
business, his wages have been raised to £4 a week, and in spite of the 
opinion of the churchwarden that he was not likely to marry yet, he is, as we 
know, thinking of a wife, and this thinking has been greatly increased by 2 
mecting with Alice Naylor. 

After parting with James Harris, he walked home on that Sunday 
evening pondering deeply on this new acquaintance. He placed the subject 
before his mind in all its bearings. Alice Naylor was to all appearance a 
pretty, soft-speaking, gentle girl, and from what Jim said she was no doubt 
respectable and had been well brought up; and then she had, £200, half of 
which would furnish a pretty cottage, even if he was unable to spare the 
money from his savings. At all events if he used a portion of the money he 
had so carefully saved the £200 could be added to the remainder, and form 
a nest ege to increasing savings year after year. And then in John’s mind 
arose the question, is Alice Naylor domesticated ? has she a wish to be careful 
and saving?” ‘Her clothes,” said John to himself, ‘must cost no cnd of 
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money, unless those fine dresses and bonnets are given to her by her mistress. 
And even then would she wish to dress so fine after she was married, suppos- 
ing I made her my wife. ‘That would never do, it would put an end to all 
saving in every thing, for a wife who is extravagant in dress is seldom 
careful in housekeeping.”’ 

And so poor John battled with a growing fancy for Alice Naylor, till he 
at last quieted himself by the determination not to act hastily, but to find 
out by a few weeks of intimacy whcther the pretty, but showily-dressed 
lady’s maid at Mr. Norman’s, was suited to be the wife of a working man. 

We have now brought this little history down to the Sunday on which 
John Marshall met his boyhood’s friend, James Harris, and was introduced to 
the housekeeper and the lady’s maid in his way to Whittington Park. 

He naturally felt reluctant to appear too inquisitive respecting the latter ; 
but he need not have troubled himself on this account. Mrs. Page knew very 
little more than James had already told him respecting the antecedents of Alice 
Naylor. She certainly was acquainted with the actual circumstances which 
led to the young girl’s engagement as Mrs. Norman’s maid. Mrs. Page had 
herself pointed out the advertisement in the Z7vmes to her lady. 

Alice Naylor’s uncle, to whom she had hurried for protection after the 


quarrel with her aunt, had a family of his own; and not being able to 


support’ her himself, wrote out the advertisement, and as it stated she was 
proficient in dressmaking, Mrs. Norman, who was in London at the time, 
answered it. 

William Andrews, who had married the sister of Alice Naylor’s mother, 
kept a little general shop in Derby. He had brought up his children in a 
plain homely way, and trained them to the habits of industry and high 
principles. His eldest son George we have met before, when he was 
accompanied by his cousin and the housekeeper from Whittington Park to 
the London omnibus. The two sons at home have good situations in their 
native town, and the girls were being prepared by their mothcr to be domestic 
servants. 

Perhaps no one could be more likely to succeed in such training than the 
industrious and notable wife of William Andrew ; she possessed no small 
share of good sense, and although she pitied the orphan child of her dead 
sister, she was not blind to her faults. 

On more than one occasion Alice had been allowed by her Aunt Ellen, 
the sister of her father, to visit her uncle at Derby. Miss Naylor had a good 
business in Chester, in which she had made the money which she afterwards 
divided amongst her relations by will. After the visits of Alice, Mrs. 
Andrews would often raise her hands, and exclaim with a sigh, ‘‘ Ellen 
is ruining that child by dressing her so foolishly, but even that would not 
matter so much if she had made her domestic; why, she’s as helpless as a baby 
in the easiest housework.” 

No wonder therefore that the bustling housewife who dressed herself and 
her daughters in neat but homely attire, wished to get rid of the niece who 
might influence them by her example. Mr. Andrews accompanied Alice to 
London, in answer to Mrs. Norman’s letter; and that lady, who liked her 
appearance and manner, and evident knowledge of dressmaking, engaged her 
at once, about two years before our story commences. 
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LITTLE ANNIE’S HOME. 


The Gloucestershire Miner ; 
OR, LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 


By the VEN. ARCHDEACON MartTHIAS. 
+ 


‘‘Goop morning to you, my little lassie; how are you to-day?” A 
bright, happy, pretty face, was turned round in a moment, and with a nice 
curtsey and cheerful voice, she replied— 

‘¢Thank you, Sir, I am very well.” 

The ice once broken, the plunge was soon made; and we became, in a 
few moments, quite friends. The face was familiar to me ; and, looking at 
her, I said, ‘‘ Are not you Annie C i 

“Yes, Sir,’”’ was her reply. 

‘Now, my lttle Annic, just tell me where you are going to this lovely 
morning.” 

‘¢ Mother sent me to Mrs. B r with some work, which she was doing 
for her, which she promised to send home to-day. Deo you know Mrs. 
B yr er* 

“Yes, Annie, I do; more, I like her very much, and believe her to be 
a truly good and God- fearing woman. Her life is an example of what a 
true child of God 1s.”’ 

‘Yes, Sir; mother says she is a nice good lady, and docs a great deal of 
good in the Parish : she has made a ereat change among the women, though 
there are some who don’t do as she teaches them. She was very kind to mother 
when little brother was born; and father says he would walk any distance 
to do her a good turn. We all lke her, Sir.” 

‘‘Ts your father at work now, Annie ?”’ 

‘Yes, Sir, he is always at work; and Mr. C. gives him work always. 
He is one week in the mine, all day; the next week, al! night—from six 
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“ill six. He is head of a gang, and has 12 men under him. Oh, Sir, father 
is a good man, and a good father to us all.” 

“Tam delighted to hear it, Annie; there are so many bad men and 
drunkards among the miner’s calling, that I am truly glad to hear your 
father is not so.”’ 

‘©Oh, no, Sir; father will not let the men be drunk, nor swear, nor tell 
bad stories, nor sing bad songs, when down in the mine. ‘The men all mind 
him; he can be very angry sometimes (not with us, Sir), but when the men 
do wrong.”’ 

‘‘ What is the name of the mine he works in?” 

“The ‘Blast Mine,’ Sir. You can see those big chimnies, Sir, up the 
hill there ?” 

oe ag 

‘Well, Sir, that is the mine.” 

‘‘'You tell me, Annie, your father is a good father to you all?” 

‘“Yes, indeed he is, Sir; we all love father and mother so much.”’ 

‘‘T am delighted to hear you say so, indeed. Now tell me, Annie, why 
you love him so well?” 

‘‘ Well, Sir, he is never angry with us; he never speaks crossly to us; 
he always talks so kind to us; and, when we do anything wrong, he shows 
us how wrong it is, and that God is vexed when we do wrong, and then, 
Sir, he tells us what we ought to do. And oh, Sir, father loves mother so 
much ; and she is a dear good mother to us all.’’ 

‘“Why, Annie, you make me truly happy to hear such an account of 
your father. I am here so short a time, that I do not yet know you all, 
but soon hope to do so.” 

‘‘Qh, Sir, father knows vou well.” 

‘‘ How so, Annie ?”’ 

‘* He sees you in church every Sunday, and he loves to hear you preach, 
Sir; and he says it goes into his heart, and he can understand every word 
you say—’tis so plain and clear, Sir: and he says that the men all are so 
glad you are come to be our Parson.” 

‘Well, Annie, I am thankful indeed to hear this, and pray God I may 
be enabled to be made useful to you all.” | 

‘Yes, Sir, we all say so.” 

‘Now, Annie, you know, I suppose, that Paul asks the Ephesian Christ- 
ians to pray for him, ‘That he may open his mouth to speak boldly, as he 
ought to speak.’ Now mind, Annie, you must do so yourself, and you must 
ask your father and mother to do the same; and if all the others who love 
God will do so too, then God will make me useful to you.” 

‘“‘ Yes, Sir; I know father and mother will do so, and I will try to do 
so too, for father and mother tell me that God loves children to pray to Him, 
and that He will answer their prayers too.” 

_ “Yes, Annie, God will indeed do so; for you know what Christ, who is 
God, says about little children—do you?” 

“Yes, Sir; He says, ‘ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not.’”? 

‘Yes, Annic ; you see God asks the little children to come to Him in 
prayer, and He will answer them. Now, Annie, you must tell me how 
father does in the family every day.” ° 

‘“ I don’t know what you mean, Sir, quite.” 

‘“ Well, T mean how your father rules his family.” 
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After Work. 


‘‘Oh yes, Sir. Well, Sir, you know, he has to be at work very hard 
day and night, and week about: when he goes to the mine in the morning, 
we are all in bed; but father gets up early, and he reads a little in his 
Bible, and then kneels down and prays to God, and I suppose, Sir, he prays 
for mother and for us all too. Oh, Sir, he is a good father: and when he 
comes back in the evening, he cleans himself, and then we all have prayer 
together ; and mother sits at his side, and little brother Archy on his knee, 
and we sing a hymn together. Oh, Sir, father sings beautiful, and mother 
too, and all try, too: then father reads some of the Bible to us, and he says 
something about it, and then, Sir, we all kneel down, and father prays so 
beautiful. Oh, Sir, it is very nice, and we are so happy.”’ 

‘Well, Annic, that zs very nice: but now you must tell me about 
mother, too.”’ 

‘‘Oh yes, Sir ; dear, dear, mother: oh, Sir, we do so love her too. She 
has the house so nice and clean for father when he comes home, and the 
dinner so nice, and a nice clean cloth on the table, and cups and saucers and 
plates—oh, all so nice. She teaches us all to be very tidy for father, and 
to love him, and do everything he tells us, and never to vex him. Oh, Su, 
dear mother is so pretty, too; father often says, oh, my dear pretty wife, I 
do love you so. Oh, Sir, mother loves father so dearly; she is always 
happy, thinking of father when he will be home: and she is so very tidy 
and nice when he comes home, and then father looks so pleased, and kisses 
mother, and says, ‘Oh, my dear wife, all is so very nice;’ and then mother 
helps him off with his soiled clothes, and he tells her all that has happened 
in the mine when he was there, except some things he tells her when alone.” 

‘Why, my little Annie, I am truly happy indeed to hear such an account 
of your family : but what do you and your brother do in the house ?” 

‘‘Sir, brother Willy 1s a big boy—he is 14, and can read and write and 
do figures very well, and he is very clever, Sir, too; he has some carpenter’s 
tools father gave him, Sir, he can make many useful things for the house: 
and oh, Sir, he learns to draw with a pencil, oh, such beautiful things, 
pictures—he drew baby and me, and the dog Bran, Sir; you will sce them 
when you come to see mother and fathcr: won’t you come, Sir? they will 
be so glad to see you.” | 

‘Indeed, Annie, I will go, for I long to visit you all after what you 
have told me. Now tell me, do you and the children go to school ? ”’ 

“Yes, Sir, I go; brother does not go now, as he works in the mine with 
father, but he did go up to this year: he is 14, I am near 12, and Mary is 9, and 
baby is only 8 months old, Sir—Mary goes, and is getting on very well, too. 
Sweet little Ellen died, Sir; oh, Sir, she was a dear little one, but she is 
gone to heaven—she would be six now: mother and father said God loved 
her too much to leave her in this world, and took her to Him.” 

‘‘ Was your father always a good man ?”’ 

‘“Well, Sir, I heard he was once not a good man, as now this 12 years 
he is; but, when Tom Mason was killed, God turned him, and he became a 
good man.” | 

‘* How was Tom Mason killed ?” 

‘“Why, Sir, he worked along with father; I heard he was not a good 
man at all, and used to spend his money in the beershop, and not go to the 
church at all, and be out hunting on the Sabbath day. Well, Sir, it was on 
a Monday he went into the mine; father said, ‘Tom, you are not fit to go 
down,’ but he would go; and then, Sir, there was a bad place in the mine, 
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and father wanted to make it safe; Tom would not do as father bid him, and, 
all of a sudden, something went wrong and the mine fell in, some way or 
other, and Tom Mason was killed: they dug him out, but he was quite 
dead ; and father was so shocked, it turned him to God, Sir, and he was a 
good man, Sir, ever since.”’ 

‘‘T suppose there are some bad men among the miners, Annie ? ”’ 

‘‘Oh yes, Sir; indeed there are. I often see them and hear them; I 
cannot help seeing them, they get drunk and make such a noise, Sir: but 
father and mother keep us away from them. Father prays for them too, 
Sir, and he often talks to them when they are not drunk.” 

‘‘T suppose you help mother in the house, Annie ? ”’ 

‘‘Oh yes, Sir; I mind the baby, and help to wash up the plates and 
cups and saucers, and do what mother tells me; we all like to have the 
house nice for father when he comes in.”’ 

‘“T hope, Annie, you read your Bible eg day, and pray God to make 
you a holy child of His.”’ 

“Yes, Sir, I do; father and mother talk to us, and tells how God loves 
us to be holy—that it 1s only the holy people who shall be in heaven.” 

‘What ‘a you mean by being holy ?”’ 

“J think it means not to have bad thoughts in our hearts, but to try 
and be good in our hearts, and think good things.” 

“Yes, What does the Bible say about being holy ?” 

‘‘Christ says, ‘The pure in heart shall see God.” 

‘“Yes, Annie, God is Himself so pure, so wholly free from sin, He hates 
sin so much, that nothing impure or sinful shall ever enter heaven. You 


remember He says, ‘ Follow peace with all men; and holiness, without which 


no man shall see God;’ and again, ‘Every man that hath this hope (7.e., 
the hope of being with God) purifies himself, even as He (Christ) is pure.’ 
Christ had not sin, and all that are Christ’s must put away all sin; and, to 
do this, we must be men and women and children of prayer, and watch 
against all sin. ‘They that are Christ’s have (rather ‘do’) crucify the flesh 
with its affections and lusts,’—-they HaprtuaLty crucify sin. Now, my little 
Annie, I must wish you good- bye, and hope to see your mother and father 
soon.’ (To be continued.) 


WATCH AND PRAY. 


YES, the night is very long, and your eyes are closed im sleep, 
You cannot till the morning light your weary vigil keep. 

I know the night is dark, that clouds are overhead, 

And yet, remember aye the words the Master said : 

Keep your own light burning, watch till break of day, 

For the Saviour’s coming, Christians, Watch and Pray. 


Soon the sun will brighten with his gladsome rays 

The dreary darkness, and the clouds of other days 

As the sunlight strikes them, will fade and be no more, 
Then will rest at last be yours, your weary vigil o’er. 

In the midnight watches sleep not till break of day, 
Hearken to the Master’s words, Christians, Watch and Pray. 


And is the spirit willing, but does the flesh seem weak ? 
Christ will strengthen with his love, if you His presence seek. 
Hear the words He utters: No man will ever know 

The hour in which I come to judge the earth below. 

Follow My commandments both by night and day, 

Ever let your watchwords be, Christians, Watch and Pray. 


CLELIA ROSALBA CRESPI. 
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Notes about the East. 


IIl.—THE DEAD SEA. 


Tis Lake, called by the Arabs, Bahr Loot, or Sea of Lot, is situated in 
the south-east of Palestine. It is about 40 miles long, with an average 
breadth of between 9 and 10 miles. Its depth varies considerably, the 
bottom consisting of two plains, one averaging 1300 feet below the surface, 
and the other only 15. The deeper level is the more extensive of the two, 
reaching from the northern point quite to the tongue of land on the eastern 
side, near the southern extremity. The shallow basin extends from this 
tongue to the southern extremity—a distance of about 10 miles. The 
surface, which is lower than that of any water known, is 1312 feet below 
the level of the Mediterranean. The shape is that of an elongated oval, 
interrupted by the promontory on the south-east. 

The Dead Sea is fed by the Jordan from the north, the Kedron on the 
west, and by many other streams, but has no outlet—its superflous water 
being entirely carried off by evaporation. Along the eastern and western 
borders there are lines of cliffs rising to an elevation of over 1000 feet on the 
west, and 2000 feet on the east. These cliffs are composed principally of 
limestone, and are destitute of vegetation except on the eastern side, where 
there are ravines traversed by fresh-water springs. The northern shore is 
an extensive mud-flat, with a sandy plain beyond, and is the very type of 
desolation ; branches and trunks of trees lay scattered in every direction— 
some charred and blackened as by fire, others white, with an incrustation of 
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salt. The southern shore is low, level, and marshy ; the air is choking, and 
no living thing to be seen. On this shore is a remarkable mass of rock 
called Usdum (Sodom). It is a narrow, rugged ridge, 5 miles in length, 
consisting of rock-salt. Large blocks have broken off, and le scattered in 
all directions along the shore, adding to its dreary and desolate aspect. A 
short distance from Usdum is the supposed site of the ancient Sodom. About 
5 miles from the extreme northern shore of the Sea are extensive mounds, 
about 4 miles in extent, which are supposed to be the ruins of Gomorrah. 

Although the hills surrounding the Dead Sea are principally composed of 
stratified. rock, there are also quantities of lava, pumice-stone, warm springs, 
sulphur, and volcanic slag—proving the presence of volcanic agencies at 
some period. The neighbourhood is frequently visited by earthquakes, when 
it has been noticed that the lake casts up large masses of asphaltum, of which 
the cups, crosses, and other ornaments that are made and sold to pilgrims at 
Jerusalem chiefly consist. 

It is acommon belief that birds attempting to fly over this sea drop 
down dead into it; and that no fish or other sort of animal can endure these 
deadly waters. The former report is certainly untrue, for birds have been 
seen flying over, and even sitting upon its surface; and within the thickets 
of tamarisk and oleander, which here and there may be seen upon its brink, 
the birds sing as swectly as in more salubrious spots. A curious plant grows 
on its borders, which yields a fruit called the Apples of Sodom—beautiful 
on the outside, but bitter to the taste, and, when mature, filled with fibre 
and dust. 

The water of the Dead Sea is characterized by the presence of a large 
quantity of magnesian and soda salts. The proportion of saline matter is so 
great, that, while sea-water only contains 30 parts of salt in the 1000, the 
water of the Dead Sea contains about 250. Its saltness has been explained 
in various ways, but we need not refer to more than one. It is a fact that 
in all collections of water without any outflow, the water acquires an infusion 
of salt—its feeders constantly bringing it in, while none can go off by 
evaporation. It may also be noted, that if the Dead Sea was formerly at a 
higher level, and brought down to its present level by evaporation, a deposit 
of salt, such as NOW exists on its banks, would be the natural result. 

The water of the Dead Sea is very buoyant. Dr. Robinson says, ‘‘ Two 
of us bathed in the sea, and although I could never swim before, either in 
fresh or salt water, yet here I could sit, stand, lie, or swim in the water 
without difficulty.”’ He also adds, ‘ After coming out, I perceived nothing 
of the salt crust upon the body, of which so many speak. There was a 
slight pricking sensation, especially where the skin had been chafed; and a 
sort of ereasy feeling, as of oil, upon the skin, which lasted for ‘several 
Bonne, ’? Most writers agree that ‘the taste of the water is simply execrable ; 

‘ acts with such nauscous effect upon the lips, the tongue, and the palate, 
that the stomach instantly rejects it. 





Tn heart that trusts for ever sings 
And feels as light as it had wings,. 
A well of peace within it springs ; 
Come good or ill, 
Whate’er to-day, to-morrow, brings, 
It is His will. 
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Out-of-the-Way Trades, and Curious 


Customs. 
—}+ 
I.—THE TRADE IN KEEPSAKES. 
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Wuat a beautiful old English word is ‘‘keepsake,’? and how connected in 
one’s mind with all that is sweet and poetical! And yet, how much keep- 
sakes have to do with trade and getting one’s bread as well as with sentiment. 
How many a poor family is supported through the winter on the proceeds of 
mementoces, sold in the summer to travellers to take home to sister or swect- 
heart, wife or children. One does not require to have been a very great 
traveller to have seen something of this. Shell-boxes at Ramsgate and 
Eastbourne, inlaid wood at Tunbridge Wells, little landscapes made of the 
many coloured sands of Alum Bay, in the Isle of Wight; how many of us 
have bought them as memorials of happy days, and as presents to friends 
less fortunate than ourselyes in being able to make holiday. Extending our 
travels a little further, on the one side to Devonshire and Cornwall, and on 
the other to Derbyshire, we find ourselves among stone trinkets. Every 
romantic nook much resorted to by tourists on our south-western coast is apt 
to be haunted, not by mermaids, but by vendors of brooches, studs, bracelets, 
and similar ornaments of Devonshire Madrepore, or Cornish Serpentine, (a 
beautiful kind of green and red marble); while all over the Derbyshire Peak 
district, market-place, shop, and even sometimes hill-side itself, are crammed 
with stalls, covered with specimens of the pretty white and reddish alabaster 
which we generally term ‘‘ Derbyshire Spar,’’ and the still more beautiful 
Fluor Spar, known in the neighbourhood as ‘‘ Blue John.”? The last-named 
mineral is only to be found in the Blue John “ cavern” or ‘‘ mine,’’ at the 
foot of Mam Tor or ‘‘the Shivering Mountain.” ‘‘Mam Tor”’ signifies 
“‘Mother Mountain,” its other name has been bestowed on this noble hill 
from the looseness of the soil of which it is composed, causing it in stormy 
weather to appear as if quivering or trembling. The best specimens of Blue 
John are of a lovely dark purplish blue colour, but most frequently it 1s more 
of a greyish-black, semi-transparent, and somewhat resembling a very fine 
species of moss-agate. It works up into most exquisite cups and vases, as well 
as into handsome brooches and studs. The Blue John mine has not been very 
long worked ; it was, indeed, only discovered within the last hundred years, 
but the Romans must, during their occupation of Britain, have known of its 
existence, as an ancient fluor spar vase exists in the Vatican at Rome, and 
this mineral has never been found in any other part of the world besides 
Derbyshire. 

Rather curious are some of the statistics of the trade in these Derbyshire 
fancy wares. The alabaster itself is so soft and easily wrought, that the 
toys, imitation fruit, boxes, candlesticks, brooches, watch stands, etc., made 
from it, are usually made by boys, the skilled adult labourers commonly 
devoting themselves to other branches of the manufacture, such as mosaic- 
working, and the making of trinkets from ‘‘ Blue John,”’ onyx, ete. 

Quitting England for Scotland or Ireland, we find ourselves equally 
pursued by the keepsake merchants; in the former country it is by tartan 
plaid, or Scotch pebbles made into brooches of the old highland shape, or 
articles made of wood cut down in spots of historic interest, and decorated 
with views of these places. In Ireland it is trinkets made out of the bog- 
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oak-wood, or pony hair chains, or paper knives, ctc., made of Arbutus wood, 


from the shores of Killarney Lake that we are haunted, not to say, pestered 
with. Very active is the ¢outing that. goes on in the streets of an Irish 


country-town in a district much frequented by tourists, as often the vendor 


of pony-hair chain or bracclet will not take a denial, but absolutely and 
literally throws his wares at you. But the romance of these souvenirs is 
spoilt, now railways and steamboats are constantly bringing these fancy 
goods to stock the London bazaars. One has now no longer the recollection 
of some Irish glen or Highland heath coming over us when we look at our 
work-box or bracelet, it having probably “been purchased at the Crystal 
Palace or some London shop. The beautiful articles in carved wood, formerly 
only to be got in Switzerland, are now as easily procured in London, a colony 
of Swiss artisans having settled in this country. 

Germany is as tempting a country in this respect, and consequently as 
dangerous a land for any one whose purse is not long as Switzerland itself. 
Beginning at Spa, which strictly speaking is rather in Belgium than Germany, 
and where a very beautiful ware is made from wood that has been stained 
grey by being thrown into the mineral water of*the place, and is afterwards 
painted with groups of flowers, etc.; every large town and watering-place 
in Germany has its ‘‘speciality”’ in the way of knicknacks. At Wiesbaden 
and Frankfort the especial temptations are trinkets made by the peasantry of 
the Black Forest from buck-horn, as well as the beautiful Bohemian glass, 
and jewels made of Hungarian garnets. To smokers and the friends of smokers, 
the shops in this part ‘of Germany present another attraction in pagcelain 
pipes, the bowls of which are beautifully painted with landscapes ail te oures. 
But there is no country where it is so easy to lighten one’s purse for the 
benefit of one’s friends as Italy. There every ereat town is the seat of some 
elegant branch of art manufacture. In Northern Italy you find yourselves 
constantly tempted to buy paper-knives, picture-frames, etc., made of olive 
wood. In Venice, exquisite little scent bottles and such like toys in Venetian 
glass break your resolutions of economy. Genoa fascinates one with gold 
ornaments; Rome with cameos; Naples with all sorts of pretty and graceful 
things made of coral, lava, or tortoise-shell. Both Rome and Florence also 
possess manufactories of mosaic. The Florentine mosaic is the most beautiful, 
it is known as ‘‘ pietra dura,’ or ‘‘hard stone,’’ and is made by skilfully 
combining into the forms of flowers, fruit, etc., small stones of various 
colours. The Roman mosaic on the other hand, is made by joining together 
into patterns, exceedingly small pieces of glass of different colours. The art 
of mosaic-working has been of late years introduced into England, and 
specimens of petra dura work produced at Whitby, Matlock, or Torquay, 
well-nigh rival anything procured from Florence. 

The trade in keepsakes is not confined to this hemisphere, for in the 
neighbourhood of the Falls of Niagara, which, it is well-known, belong 
partly to Canada and partly to the United States, the loyal subjects of the 


Queen and of the American President are alike solicited to purchase the 


mative handiwork of the red Indians,—boxes, slippers, cigar-cases, etc., 
made of the bark of trees, and really tastefully embroidered with grasses 
‘dyed in various bright colours. 

Some of the ‘‘ specialities’? sold in certain places as keepsakes, rather 
surprise the passing traveller, as he cannot assign any reason for that class of 
goods being manufactured in that particular place. Why, for instance 
‘should Dieppe be famous as an emporium of the most delicate and artistical 
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articles carved in ivory, napkin rings, bracelets, cups, etc., etc. ? Dieppe is 
a sca-port on the North coast of France. Why should elephants’ tusks be 
wrought into ornaments here more than in any other place? Again at 
Keswick, in the heart of the lonely English Lake District, one finds onese!{ 
surrounded by temptation in the form of elegant and fragrant cedar-wood 


ware, picture-frames, writing-cases, boxes, children’s toy tea services, ete. ? 


But how comes cedar-wood to be so abundant in a Northern English county, 
where, if any of these trees are to be found, it is only here and there in 
some sheltered old garden? A little knowledge of the local history of these 
places generally explains the mystery. or instance, Dieppe is said to have 
been the first French seaport to trade with Africa,—hence, ivory was a 
commodity carly introduced there. Keswick, again, from its nearness to the 
Cumberland lead mines, has become the seat of the lead pencil manufacture, 
and for the purposes of making up these pencils, a quantity of cedar-wood 
always has to be on hand, some of which the enterprising tradesmen of tire 


town turn to account, in making toys and trinkets to please the visitors. 


In Palestine, especially around Jerusalem, mother-of-pearl] crucifixes, 
rosaries, and other objects eonnected with Roman Catholic worship, are the 
staple commodity in keepsakes. But all over the world photographs are 
now threatening to drive all other kinds of memento out of the field. 

JANET, 





& 


Colour. 


Sir Isaac Newton was the first to discover, by means of the decom- 
position of light, the remarkable fact, that every ray of white light contains— 
indeed is composed of—‘‘all the colours of the rainbow.”’ Let us again 
make use of our darkened room, with its single ray of light, and prove this for 
ourselves. By allowing the ray to pass through a triangular glass prism, placed 
at a short distance from the hole in the shutter, its direction will be altered by 
refraction, as explained in our former paper; but we shall find that more 
important changes have also taken place—the small spot of white ght on the 
opposite wall has expanded into a broad line of most brilliant colours, violet at 
the top, succeeded by indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange and, at the bottom, 


red; this phenomenon is called the solar ‘‘ spectrum”’ or appearance. Newton 


was at first of opinion that these seven colours were quite distinct or primury, 
but subsequent research by Sir David Brewster and others, has proved that 
pure white light contains three primary colours only—red, blue, and yellow 
—the others being formed by the intermingling of these three. ‘I'he colours 
in the spectrum ‘‘ blend into each other by every possible gradation of tint ; 
the red fades from the intense red into the yellow through all the tints of 
scarlet and orange ; and between the intense yellow and intense biue, there 
is every imaginable shade of green”; thus the shades of colour are actually 
innumerable, although seven only are distinguishable. In making our 
experiment it will be found that the violet rays are bent out of their course 
(or refracted) more than any of the others, and the red least of all; the 
various rays are therefore said to possess different degrees of refraction, and 
to this fact we owe our knowledge of the origin of colour. 

Now let us consider the reason of the natural colours of objects surround- 
ing us. Why does a geranium appear scarlet, its leaves green, and so on? 
This property is thought to result from the power these objects have of 
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retaining or gbsorbing some of the coloured rays, and reflecting others 
thus the leaves of trees absorb all the red rays and reflect the blue and 
yellow, giving us the sensation of green; the geranium on the other hand 
absorbs the blue and yellow rays and reflects the red. Snow, and other 
white objects, reflect a// the rays and absorb none, whilst black substances 
retain all. 

The colour separated from white light and absorbed by any substance 
upon which it falls, is called the complement of the colour or colours reflected :-— 
thus red is the complement of green; orange, of blue; violet, of yellow, &c. ; 
and itis a strange fact that the absent or complemental (sometimes called 
the accidental) colour, always has a tendency to present itself to us, or, rather, 
the eye produces it. Take a sheet of white paper and place upon it a small 
patch of bright red ; if after looking steadfastly at this for a short time the 
eye be shifted a little, a green spot of about the same size will be seen. A 
blue spot will in like manner produce its complement, orange; violet will 
produce yellow, and the same rule obtains with the other colours. For this 
reason complemental colours when placed side by side, tend to improve each 
other, because each generates in the eye the colour of its accidental, thus 
mutually intensifying their brilliancy. Take two slips of bright red paper 
and place one on a green, and the other on a violet ground; on looking at 
them from a short distance it is hard to believe the slips are of the same 
shade, the former being so much brighter than the other. 

These simple laws of colour may be very useful to ladies in the choice of 
articles of dress, by teaching them the tints which harmonise well with each 
other. A person with a sallow complexion should not appear in a violct- 
trimmed bonnet; for this colour producing its complement, adds to the 
yellow hue of the face. <A yellow bonnet on the contrary, by adding blue 
and red to the natural hue of the skin, tends to make the face appear fairer. 
A knowledge of these laws may also be very uscful in suggesting the best 
arrangement of flowers, in laying out a garden. ‘‘If the eye is fatigued 
with red, the relief afforded by green is delightfully soothing; and if we 
have been the whole day in the flowerless meadows among the green grass, 
the smallest red flower or red berry is a treat;”’ so that ‘‘ when the cye 
is fatigued with the observation of any one colour, the accidental one is that 
to which it becomes the most sensitive, and which affords it the highest 
gratification.”’ 

After these remarks on colour, the paragraph in our last paper, on the 
interference of light, will be better understood. It is now evident that 
when ‘‘the red rays of two pencils of light extinguish each other,” the result 
will be green; take out the blue, and the light will be orange. This occurs 
when the light is merely reflected, and no portion of it absorbed. 

_We have shown that white light may be spread out by means of thie 
prism, so as to show the various colours of which it is composed. By 
another experiment these same colours may be reunited to form white light. 
Divide a circular piece of white card into sixteen portions by drawing lines 
from the centre to the edge, at equal distances from one another; colour 
three of these divisions yellow, five red, and cight blue, then you will have a 
rough representation of the proportions in which the three colours exist in 
white light. Ifthe disc be now caused to revolve rapidly, the colours wil! 
no longer be distinguishable, the card appearing of a grey tint. Were it 
possible to represent the colours in their exact proportions, and in a perfectly 
pure condition, the card when revolving would be of a pure white. 


J. W. BROOKES. 
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Old Chingford Church. 
CuINGFoRD, with its fine old Church, and its ‘‘ivy-mantled tower,” 

‘where, on summer’s eve, we are ofttimes wont to watch the setting sun 

depart, and meditate on his fading glory, is a place well worth a visit. 

Yes! dear reader. The ruined castle, the dilapidated fort—the strong- 
holds of our forefathers—claim and arrest our attention; they recall the 
history of our country—its struggles, its successes and reverses. But a more 
pleasing and more satisfactory task it is to re-visit the shrines of our ancestors 
—to wander among the ruins of the many noble ecclesiastical buildings 
which still remain to us—where the crumbling landmark speaks of the 
lapse of ages—the decaying marble of departed greatness, and the time-worn 
gravestone of the last resting-place of some rustic villager. 

These remarks apply specially to this, the most interesting ruin in or 
near London—Chingford Old Church. 

Bereft of its windows—shorn of its former glory—it still remains, on 
account of the many traces left of its architectural beauty, a monument to 
the zeal of our ancestors in their desire to erect suitable buildings wherein 
‘to celebrate divine worship. 

So great is the veneration of the inhabitants for this ancient fabric, that 


marriages, baptisms, etc., are still solemnized in the chancel. 
| Grorck RymeEr. 
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Facts and Thoughts for Smokers. 


By a MANCHESTER MAN. 


Bitty Bray was a Cornish miner, and, when a young man, he was fond 
of drink and tobacco. Shortly after becoming a Christian, he, like the 
eminent cvangelist, Mr. Moody, gave up all hisidols. Referring to smoking, 
he says: ‘‘I had been a smoker as well as a drunkard, and I used to love 
my tobacco as much as L loved my meat, and I would rather go down into the 
mine without my dinner than without my pipe. 

In the days of old, the Lord spoke by the mouth of His servants the 
prophets; now He speaks to us by the Spirit of His Son. I had not only 
the feeling part of religion, but I could hear the small still voice within 
speaking to me! when I took the pipe to smoke, it would be applied within, 
‘Tt is an idol, a lust, worship the Lord with clean lips.” SolI felt it was 
not right to smoke. The Lord also sent a woman to convince me. I was 
one day in a house, and I took out my pipe to light it at the fire, and the 
woman said: ‘‘ Do you not feel it is wrong to smoke.”’ I said I felt some- 
thing inside telling me it is an idol, a lust; and she said that was the Lord. 
Then I said, ‘‘ Now I must give it up, for the Lord is telling me of it inside, 
and the woman outside; so the tobacco must go, love it as I may.’’ There 
and then I took the tobacco out of my pocket, and threw it into the fire, and 
put the pipe under my foot, ‘‘ ashes to ashes, dust to dust.”’ And I have not 
smoked since. I found it hard to break off old habits; but I cried to the 
Lord for help, and He gave me strength, for He has said, ‘‘ Call upon me in 
the day of trouble, and I will deliver thee.” 

More than twenty years after Billy had abandoned smoking, he said, 
‘‘God has just given me enough money to pay my way through life, and 
nothing for the pipe. IfI had spent only sixpence a week on the pipe, L 
should have been at this time about thirty pounds in debt.” But Billy was 
not in debt. 

Is not his example worth imitating ? The money spent in tobacco, as in 
drink, is purely wasted. True, you get tobacco for your money, but is 
tobacco food? Does it benefit the body, and make you better fitted for 
work? We think not. Instead of making men stronger, it often makes 
them weaker; their money is also wasted, and ‘‘ wilful waste often proves 
woful want.”’ 

‘‘T once visited a travelling tinker,”’ says a gentleman, ‘‘ who had become 
Jame, and unable to follow his daily labour. He was in distress. The pipe 
on the hob showed that he was a smoker. On my alluding to the pipe, he 
said: ‘Both me and my wife have smoked, Sir, ever since we were wed. We 
have never had more nor less, than a pen’oth of bacca’ every day.’ Having 
ascertained the length of time they had been married, I took out my pencil, 
and made a calculation as to the amount spent by them in these ‘ pennies.’ 
Judge of the tinker’s surprise, when I thus addressed him, ‘ My friend, if 
you had placed the money in the Savryes’ Bank, (where you would have 
had interest allowed for your money), instead of wasting it in smoke, you 
might to-day have felt ¢nxdependent ot others, for your PEnNrEs would have 
amounted in your bank-book to the noble sum of Nryety Powunps.’”’ 

See the benefit of giving up tobacco, in the following case :— 

In a recent sketch of the Agricultural Labourers’ Strike in Suffolk by 
the Daily Telegraph, the writer notices a little girl, whom he describes as 
having “limbs like a baby giantess.”? Her mother remarked, ‘‘ There, Sir, 


she don’t look much the worse for the lock-out, do she? ‘I replied that 
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she did not, but rather as though a fair amount of the fat of the land fell to 
her share. ‘What do you feed heron?’ IT asked.” ‘’Bacca, Sir,” replied 
the old lady, with a grin, ‘‘ Tobacco!”’ ‘Well, that’s what they say about 
here. You see, Sir, it’s this way. She’s my gran’ young ’un, and her poor 
mother has seven of ’em, and the father is locked out hke the rest; and so 
amonth ago my old man said, ‘Old woman, I can’t enjoy my pipe, which 
costs 103d. a weck, and see our Joe’s young ’uns wanting a meal; so [ll 
make over my ’bacca money to help ’em, and put my pipe out till things 
mend a bit?—and this is the young ’un that gets the benefit of if in milk 
night and morning.”’ 

This is one instance of the way in which the moncy spent in tobacco 
might be better spent. We would say to all working men, Don’t continue to 
waste your money in tobacco, but cither put it into the Savings’ Bank, or lect 
your wife and family have the benefit of it. Do not have any pleasures 
unless you can share them with your wife. Smoking is selfish, because it 


cannot be shared by your wife. Andsome men will do anything rather than 


deprive themselves of tobacco. As an instance in point, the Manchester 
Guardian, (March 4th, 1873), in an article on ‘‘The Strike in the South 
Wales Coal and Iron Trades,” describing the poverty occasioned thereby, 
says, ‘There is a little girl of ten or twelve kneeling before the fire, and 
shivering, as she tries to toast a slice of bread, which I learn has been begged 


of a neighbour, and is the only food im the housc. A young man sits on the 


other side of the fire upon another box—not the table. He 1s a lodger; out 
of work, of course. He issmoking—mark that! he can buy tobacco, and the 
girl has to beg bread.”’ 


Could there be any better demonstration of the enslaving effect of smok- 


ing? Working men! be slaves no longer; be freemen. Give up smoking. 


For your encouragement we quote the following facts :— 

In a late number of the British Workman, there is an account of a work- 
ing-man who gave up drink and tobacco, and learned to read and write. 
After signing a pledge against drink, he asked himself the question, ‘‘ Why 
do I smoke? What service isit tome?’ ‘For years,’’ he says, ‘‘1 had 
smoked not fewer than five or six ounces of tobacco every week, and, not to 
speak of the money wasted, the habit was strong uponme. But I determined 
to give that up also, and I did. It was six months before I got over my 
liking for it; and although I thought sometimes I should die for want of it, 
I fought the battle and obtained the victory. I may say, however, that 1 
dare not now tamper with it even by attempting to use it for killing the 
insects on my flowers.’”? When uscd for this purpose it is rightly used. 

‘¢ A Lancashire father said to his daughter, ‘‘ Here’s some money to buy 
a gown. Be sure and have zt made by Sunday, and I’m going to have « new 


coat.” On Sunday morning the gown and coat were put on, and the tather 


said, ‘‘ Now we’ll go to church together.’? On their way he took hold of the 
sleeves and said, ‘ That’s a bacca gown, girl.’ ‘‘A bacca gown, father, what 
do you mean by that?’ ‘Don’t you know I’ve left off smoking, and that’s 
bought with some o’ the moncy I’ve saved, and when that un’s gone there’s 
plenty o’ money to buy another.”’ 

O! happy day when the hard carnings of the working classes, which they 
now spend in tobacco and drink, shall be employed for articles of necessity, 
comfort, and convenience, and when many who now idle away the day which 
God has set apart and blest, amidst fumes of tobacco, will repair to His house 


to hear His word. 
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KISTLING PARSONAGE, 


“Jemima Moy,” and other Dealers; 


Licensed and Unlicensed. 
A Sketch of Village Life. By Mrs. M. E. Bewsuer, Author of “Philip Stone,” &. 


—e 





CHAPTER V. 


Have you ever watched the village blacksmith working away on his 
anvil? It is a cheery sight, especially on a cold, bleak wintry day, to see 
the blazing fire, and the bright sparks flying about. 

John Norris was a bit of a politician, and many were the “ argifyings’”’ 
he had with those who passed much of their leisure near his forge. He was 
very fond of using long hard words—far above the comprchension of his 


general hearers: some persons even went so far as to say he himself didn’t iE 


understand what they meant! 

He flattered himself he could reason on religion ; certainly, he had one 
effectual way of putting an end to the disputation, if he found his opponent 
better informed than he, by hammering away with all his might, and 
making such a noise that further reasoning was quite out of the question. 

Now, had it been possible, by dint of hammering, beating, thumping, 
and blowing of his bellows, to convince the bystanders of the force of his 
2reument, John was the man. But this was not possible, and the result not 
unfrequeutly was, that he was very wrath with himself and everybody else 
Deside, and felt ‘‘hce must take it out of somebody,’’—to borrow his own 
expression : on these occasions he gave short, sharp answers to the gossips 
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who came in, and often consoled himself after his work by a visit to the 
“* Dragon.” 

Once a year the members of the “ Benefit Club” met at Kistling, and, 
with scarves, banners, and flags, accompanied by a band of music, paraded 
through the streets, and finally took up their quarters at the ‘ Dragon,” 
where the landlord.and landlady supplied them with a good dinner, and 
plenty of ale and liquor. | 

At stated times during each month the men met in the evening at the 
inn to pay in their small savings. It was certainly most commendable and 
virtuous of these members to save out of their earnings to make some pro- 
vision for old age; for, in many instances, it was only by practising rigid 
self-denial that these payments could be kept up. 

John Norris was kind-hearted, and he was a convivial mortal; in short, 
since he had joined the ‘‘Club,’’ he was becoming too fond of his glass: 
you might see it in his unsteady step, his shaking hand, the unnatural flush 
of his cheek, in the dying light of his once clear, bright cye. Alas! it was 
scen in his once happy home, in the fading bloom of his wife’s cheek, in the 
many bitter tears, in the deep-drawn sighs, in the look of unrest and anxicty 
on her once cheerful countenance. If the careful, thrifty wife, asked him 
for money for housekeeping, he would swear at her, and cither give her a 
sum totally inadequate to her requirements, or tell her to get it where she 
ecould—he’d no fortune. | 

Then, Mary would venture to expostulate with him by telling him there 
was no one in the place with a better trade ; how it lay in his power to have 
a comfortable and a happy home, until he had forgotten his duty, and spent 
so many precious hours, and so much of his hard-earned moncy at the 
‘¢ Dragon.”’ 

Without giving his faithful wife time to finish her speech, this hasty man 
would seize his hat, and go up to the public-house. One evening about this 
scason, John met with Dan Stebbings and Jim Reeve, on their way to the 
tap-room. | 

‘ You'll have a pint with me to-night,’ said Dan Stebbings; ‘‘ come, 
join us. What’ll ye have?” 

‘¢Not to-night,’? answered John Novris. 

‘“ Come, nonsense ; just one glass.” 

‘¢ No, not now.” 

So saying, John hurried out of Dan’s way. 

John went to his cottage, and found his wife alone—she had evidently 
been weeping. Now John was really attached to Mary, who had indeed 
been a true and faithful wife to him; he felt sorry to sce her sad and lonely 
—he could not hide from himself the fact that she was suffering in many 
ways through his bad habits, that, if unchecked, must eventually beggar 
him, and all dependent upon him. 
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The magnitude of this fact—its terrible import, can never be known ‘ 
unless we could descend into the bosom of myriads of families, and with our Ann 
own cyes witness the sufferings that procced from going to the public-house ; ae 
even on an occasion apparently so good and justifiable as putting savings into 
a club; for whatever leads into any kind of intemperance, or scenes of guilfé, 
or unholy pleasure, must be both sinful and injurious. 

Mary always dreaded “ Club night,’? for John was fast becoming the | 
victim to intemperate habits; and, instead of being a comfort to her, and a: ee 
bright cxample to his children, he was going the way to make them beggars, aes 
and to blush at their father’s very name. | | 

When he came home from the ‘‘ Dragon’’ he would scold, and make 
himself as disagreeable and as miserable as possible; and his wife had no 
cnd of trouble to induce him to go to bed. These dreadful ‘‘Club evenings”’ 
cast quite a cloud over Mary’s sky. 

Constant recurring fits of drunkenness weakened more and more his 
power of resisting evil, and the Evil One. 


CHAPTER Vi. 


Daur Mox’s shop was pretty full of customers; there were several busy- 
bodies there, and Mr. Leslie’s affairs were the topic of conversation : various. é 
remarks about the new Parsonage-house within view of the church on the 
hill, ete., ete. 

‘¢ And how come you so well informed of the Parson’s private affairs ?”’ 
asked Dame Moy, in an angry tone, of the woman; for she was vexed any 
onc should know the last bit of news before herself. 

‘‘T had it from the very best authority, so you needn't fare so unbeliev- 
ing consarning it.” 

‘¢ Well, there bean’t no harm in his building, if he choose, I must say,’’ 
chimed in another gossip; ‘he’s unkimmin good to Rebecca Reeve ——” 

‘‘ Indeed !’’ said Jemima Moy. 

‘Yes ; he do go down every day and feed her hisself, that he do!”’ 

‘Why, lauk, my dear, you seems very knowing about the Parson.” 

‘¢ About what ?’’ inquired the woman. ey 

‘Well, you fare to take an interest in him, I maun say.” 

The speakers had not observed the arrival of Mr. Leslie to inquire for his. 
letters; they were somewhat startled and abashed as they turned and en- 
countered the Parson, whose affairs they had been discussing so minutely. 
One after another slunk out of the shop as speedily as possible, leaving 
Dame Moy to wait upon the new comer, who, however, had too much good fat 
sense to take any notice of what he had heard: but the shopwoman, wishing A 
to exculpate herself, said: ‘ Indeed, Sir, I’m afcard you heard some of my 
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customers making remarks on their betters; but indeed, Sir, I hope you’lt 
see it’s not in my power to prevent it: folks will have their say!” 

‘‘ Just so; but I hope you don’t encourage gossiping, Mrs. Moy: it does 
much harm—never any good, and you may use your influence to put a stop 
to it.” 

Mr. Leslie next went to see Rebecca Reeve, who, since her daughter’s un- 
accountable disappearance from her native village, was decidedly worse. 
Tapping gently at the door, a feeble voice said, ‘‘ Come in, Sir, I know ’tis 
your step.” 

‘¢ Alone, Rebecca ?’’ asked Mr. Leslie. 

‘‘ Well, Sir, I hope I may say not alone, for there’s One above who keeps 
me from feeling lonesome. Praise the Lord, He’s very good to me.” 

There lay this poor emaciated creature day after day, with only an 
occasional visit from a neighbour, who would perform some kindly office, 
such as making the bed, or changing her position in it—for she was now 
almost helpless. 

Often her nights were disturbed by the return of her drunken husband 
from one of his usual haunts ; when, heedless of his poor wife’s sufferings, 
he would shout out to little Dick to get up and let him in, or perhaps to 
make a fire for him. This dying woman’s humble faith and trust in her 
Saviour always proved most cheering and refreshing to Mr. Leslie, whose 
heart was often grieved at the absolute indifference to religion which pre- 
vailed so lamentably in this village and the adjoining hamlet. Yes; this 
worthy man had little to cheer him in his up-hill work—no one to hold out 
the right hand of fellowship and strengthen his unwearying efforts for the 
spiritual and temporal benefit of his parishioners; still he toiled on, though 
scarcely seeing any fruit for the seed he had sown, remembering that ‘‘ one 
soweth, another reapeth, but it is God that giveth the increase;”’ and striving 
to recollect in his daily walk and conversation that, ‘‘ we must try in life 
to take God’s way, not our own.”’ 

Very few persons in Kistling took any interest in religion. Some years 
before my tale begins, an old barn belonging to one of the two small farmers 
in the Parish had been turned into a chapel, and the village shoemaker had 
been appointed the preacher: in his youth he had been a wild sort of fellow, 
frequenting fairs, dancing parties, and the public-house; but, going to a 
meeting in a neighbouring hamlet in order to make fun of the preacher, from 
‘‘ going to scoff, he had remained to pray.”’ 

A great change took place in the man—he was steady at his work; his 
character appeared wholly changed ; his countenance expressed deep enthu- 
siasm in his religious ideas, and, in some of the prayer meetings, his feelings 
became wrought up to a degree of frenzy. 

Many were the ‘“‘argifyings”’ he and John Norris, the village blacksmith, 
had on religious doctrines. 
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John always prided himself on having been brought up to his ‘ church,” 
though, I grieve to say, his place was generally empty on the Sabbath. 


‘¢T don’t call raving and cursing and shouting, praying,” John would teh : 
say. The shoemaker hammered away at his soles louder than ever. ‘‘ I’m ith j : 
for prayers out of the Book, not out of ignorant men’s own minds,’’—a ity a 
decided. hit at him, so thought the cobbler. ‘‘ You never knows what’s a- utes 


coming. Praying and expounding indeed, and making noise cnough fit to 
raise the roof: stirring up people, indeed—rale noisy ones, conseated enough | 
for anything, if you like—just looking down on their neighbours ; sech. Hh 
people ain’t only fit to be shut in the ’sylum for mad critturs !”’ i 

Having delivered this opinion, John felt somewhat relieved. 
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THINGS WORTH KNOWING AND REMEMBERING. eae i 

Wuen fruit does harm it is because it is eaten at improper times, in im- 
proper quantities, or before it is ripened and fit for the human stomach. A 
distinguished physician has said that if his patients would make a practice 
of eating a couple of good oranges before breakfast from February till June, bs 
his practice would be gone. The principal evil is that we do not eat enough 
of fruit, or that we drown them in cream. We need the medicinal action of 
the pure fruit-acids in our system, and their cooling corrective influence.” 


DRUNKENNESS gives us a million drunkards and paupers, a hundred 
thousand idiots and insane, and nearly or quite a thousand murders and 
snicides a year. 


THERE are forty-two catacombs in and around Rome, with galleries 578 
miles long, and it is estimated that from four to seven millions of bodies have: 
round a sepulture within. 


Sratistics show that the large part of crime in England committed by 
men, is committed by young persons between twenty and thirty years old; 
vend of the crime committed by females, the greater share is committed by 
persons between thirty and forty years of age. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS ABOUT BOOKS. 


ZETA. 





Will the Editor recommend us a good book on Arctic Expeditions ? 
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There are several books and tracts on this interesting and im- 
portant subject, but the most suitable one for Home Reading is called ‘‘ Tue | 
REALM oF THE Ick Kine,” published by the Religious Tract Society. It ts : | 

4 
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nacely clustrated, and brings the narrative up to the Hxpedition under Cap tain 
Naves, which lately left our shores. 
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Acrostics and Charades. 
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KEY TO JANUARY ACROSTIC. 


1. AtVE. 2. FrAnconiA. 3. TeRvrifiC. 4. ElIzabetH. 5. RhEuM. 6. WaTerloO 
7. OrIgiN. 8. Re-EnacT. 9. KiSH. 
Initials: AFTER—WORK. 
Third Letters: VARIE—TIES. 
Finals: EACH-—-MONTH. 
THOMSON SHARP, 


SPECIMEN ANSWER TO ACROSTIC.—No. 1. 
Dialogue. 


Elizabeth.—Suppose the AvVE should overflow its banks, and invade [’rAncoiviA, 
would not the consequences be TeRrifiC. Jane.—They would indeed, my dear ElIzabetH. 
but such a catastrophe is as likely to happen as for our doctor to give, for the cure of 
RhEwM, one or other of the following absurd prescriptions :—The patient to stand on 
one leg for five hours on the field of WoaTerloO, or write an Essay on the OrIgiN of 
Species, or call on the Government to Re-EnacT’ unwise laws, or visit the ruins of 
Persepolis in search of the bones of AvSH. 
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KEY TO FEBRUARY ACROSTIC. | 
Double Acrostic. 
1. SusscX. 2. OperA. 3. CurtaiN. 4. ResentmenT. 5. AI. 6. TuliP. 7. 
EncamP. 8. Sek. | 
Primals: SOCRATES. 
Finals: XANTIPPE. 
Charade.—Did-cot. 





ACROSTIC No. 3. 


The primals name a truly Christian poet, 
Rector of such a place—the finals show it. 


NotEe.—On one occasion, when walking from Bemerton to Salisbury, he found a 
poor man and his horse in great distress—the horse fallen, and the man unable to help 
him. The kind rector put off his clerical coat, and, good-Samaritan-like, rendered the 
assistance required ; and on presenting himself to his friends covered with mire, instead 
of in his usual clean apparal, he met their wonder by saying that the thought of what 
he had done would prove music to him at midnight. 

Attire. 
I'reedom from pain or constraint. 
Old rope untwisted. 
A very bitter herb: also, to lament. 
Harness ; tackle; rigging. 
To beseech. 
Archimedes of Syracuse was related to king, (7). 
Level; smooth; not odd. 

9. Uncooked. 
10. “The Gileadite of Rogelim.” 
11. A measure, 27; 45; or, 54 inches. 
12. “The name of the wicked shall, (12). 
13. Science of warlike movements. 


CHARADE. 


What my first finds to do I must do with my might ; 

T have met with my next who in mischief delight. 

By the liberal man-Jiberal measures are planned, 

And his gifts are my whole, his heart prompting his hand. 
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PAKELEY BEACH. 





‘Jemima Moy,” and other Dealers 


Licensed and Unlicensed. 
A Sketch of Village Life. By Mrs. M. E. Bewsuer, Author of “ Philip Stone,” &c. 


wD © 
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CHAPTER VII. 


PAKELEY was an ancient fishing village, inhabited by a loose population 
of fishermen, smugglers, and others of the same stamp. It was situated 
about three miles from Jemima Moy’s shop, on an unfrequented part of the 
coast, which for many years had afforded unusual facilities for smuggling. 
Now it was reduced to somewhat straitened circumstances by the activity of 
a young Preventive officer, who was fonder of moonlight rambles over the 
cliffs than was quite agreeable to certain parties. 

The houses forming the hamlet were scattered at the foot of a lofty cliff, 
making one long straggling street, and another winding up towards the 
hills, ending in a narrow lane only just wide enough to let the carts go dowa 
to fetch the produce of the things below. 

In this lonely situation, concealed from the winding road by a high rock, 
was the abode of Reuben Moy, who found no difficulty in disposing of his Pi 
smugeled goods to his Aunt Jemima. He had not been in luck’s way much : | 
lately, for he had become an object of deep interest to the new officer at the | | 
Preventive Station ; he was gloomy and revengeful : all at once his resolution mae 
this evening seemed taken, he rose up, clutched a loaded gun, and went out. 
No. 4, Vol. 8. 
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When Reuben Moy sallied forth he was under the power of liquor, for he 
was one too fond of his glass, and in a desperate mood. He was vowing 
vengeance against the young Preventive officer, and felt in the humour for 
doing anything to rid himself of ‘‘the spy,’ as he called him. Reuben 
mounted the side of a steep cliff, then stopped, for he was sure he heard 
footsteps. ‘‘ Now’s my time,”’ thought Reuben; ‘‘ that’s that confounded 
spy dodging me.”’ 

He cocked his gun and waited, when at the same moment a rich, manly 
voice, asked, ‘‘ Who is that; can you show me the nearest way to Kistling?’’ 

The would-be murderer’s arm fell uselessly by his side, for he had 
recognized Mr. Leslie’s voice, who had been visiting a dying woman in the 
hamlet, and had lost his way in the fog and darkness. Reuben Moy put 
the clergyman on his right path, and just then the sound of a gun came 
across the water. 

Mr. Leslie thought the present one a good opportunity of speaking to the 
young man on his mode of life; so he said kindly, ‘‘ I hope, Reuben, you’re 
not still engaged in that unlawful trade—you know what I mean.”’ 

‘‘ Don’t be uneasy,” said Reuben, with a bitter laugh; ‘‘there’s no 
chance of my doing anything more in that line since that young Penn has 
come down.” 

‘‘T am exceedingly glad to hear it, Reuben,” replied the clergyman, 
heartily. ‘‘ Take my advice, and have nothing to do with such unlawful 
ways; they will bring you no good eventually.” 

‘¢ Perhaps they may, and perhaps they mayn’t,’’ muttered Reuben. 

‘¢But, my man,’’ continued Mr. Leslie, ‘‘ you know what is right, and 
must also be well aware of the danger you run in breaking the laws of the 
land: why don’t you take to some honest trade ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, I tried to give it up, but I couldn’t.”’ 

“© Couldn't?’ said Mr. Leslie; ‘‘ why?” | 

‘Well, if I must speak the truth, it’s the first step makes all the others 
slippery. I might have been an honest man: but it’s too late now.” 

‘¢ What was your first step ?’’ enquired the clergyman. 

“ Drink ! drink! that’s what did it. Jf I’d left the glass alone I should 
never have done what I have: but it’s too late now!” . 

‘‘No, Reuben; believe me, it is not too late:”’ but again came the 
sound of a gun across the water, and the young man exclaimed, ‘‘ ’Tis the 
‘Waterwitch’ as sure as my name’s Reuben Moy: you'll think me 2 
regular liar, but I’m sure I never expected a run to-night, and I’m puzzled 
what’s up.”’ 

‘You'll not have anything to do with this night’s work, I trust, after 
our conversation,’’ said Mr. Leslie, earnestly. 

‘Reuben stood still for a moment, almost irresolute ; there was evidently 
a struggle with his conscience, but it was of short duration: for many years 
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he had got his living by the illicit trade in spirits, tobacco, tea, etc., etc. 
He had been, very successful, and had managed hitherto to keep within 
pounds with the custom officers; but this young one was far more on the 
alert, and the contraband trade was in great danger of being stopped 
altogether at Pakeley and in the neighbourhood ; before the clergyman could 
utter another word of warning or expostulation Reuben had left him, and 
was rapidly descending a rude, precipitous cliff, which scarcely afforded 
footing for a goat, calling out at the same time, ‘‘ It’s too late now; I can’t 
forsake my comrades.”’ 

The fog was thicker than ever, concealing everything beneath a thick 
mantle of mist. The clergyman heaved a deep sigh as he found his remon- 
strances had been useless, and endeavoured to follow the path pointed out to 
him as the shortest cut home; he could see glimmering, faint and dim, a 
light from a beacon fire; a rocket hissed through the night air, going over 
his head with a graceful curve; he could hear the rattling of chains—the 
smuggling vessel had anchored: he noticed, too, the measured fall of oars, 
then the noise of a boat nearing the shore. 

Though Mr. Leslie had often been to this hamlet in the evening, and was 
tolerably familiar with the road, yet the darkness, added to the dense fog, 
made the exercise of considerable circumspection necessary, and he was 
thankful to reach his lodgings in safety. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


THe next day was Sunday, and Mr. Leslie awoke very early, after a 
somewhat troubled sleep, as his thoughts had kept wandering to the events 
of the past evening. Instead of the rugged, precipitous cliff, and the dense 
fog, the sun shone in brightly through the small-paned latticed window, 
gilding with its cheering rays the decent but humble furniture of his 
lodging ; what a contrast to the thick fog and darkness of the preceding 
evening ! 

So far, Mr. Leslie had no help in the Sunday-school, excepting what was 
afforded him by the master of the National School. The children attended 
regularly, and were evidently becoming much more docile and tractable. 

Merrily did the church bells ring out that Sunday morning, their sweet 
music swelling on the breeze, or, like the voices of angels, calling with one 
accord to all who heard them to go up to God’s house and pay their vows. 
It was a gladsome and refreshing sight to this worthy man to see old and 
young passing through the deep porch of the village church to take their places 
in God’s house, and join their voices in the hymn of praise to Him for all 
His mercies towards them. 

The service generally opened with a hymn, and as the congregation—a 
pretty good one for the morning—stood up and many voices joined with the 
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Vicar, the master, and the children, in singing the beautiful morning hymn, 


“ Awake, my soul, and with the sun,’’ 


Mr. Leslie’s heart was cheered, and he felt encouraged to hope that the 
blessing of His Heavenly Father would assuredly rest on his labours in 
Kistling and the adjoining hamlet. 

That afternoon’s lesson was on the duty of keeping holy God’s day. Mr. 
Leslie explained in an easy manner the duties enjoined by the fourth com- 
mandment. He presented the children then in the schoolroom with a copy 
of Sir Matthew Hale’s ‘“‘Golden Maxim,’’ printed in large letters on a card: 
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‘A Sunday well spent 
Brings a week of content, 

. And health for the toils of the morrow : 
But a Sabbath profaned, 
Whatsoe’er may be gained, 

Ls « certain forerunner of sorrow.” 
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He told them he hoped to see it placed on each cottage in his Parish, and 
that each child there would endeavour by God’s help to keep holy the 
Sabbath day, and try to induce all their relations and friends to do the 
game; thus might they expect God’s blessing. 

Several of the children, delighted with the kind clergyman’s gift, went 
home and nailed it above the mantel-piece amid the exclamations of the 
parents, many of whom were unable to read it for themselves, but felt proud 
that their little ones could tell them all about it, and make out the printing 
so cleverly. 

This simple means of bringing this important duty before the parents was 
eventually blessed, and many in Kistling could join in singing, 

“© Thine earthly Sabbaths, Lord, we love ; 
But there’s a nobler rest above ; 
To that our labouring souls aspire, 
With ardent pangs of strong destre.”’ 
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A LOYAL WELCOME TO HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
QUEEN VICTORIA, 


On the occasion of Opening of the New Wing of the London Hospital, Whitechapel Road, 
on Tuesday, March 7th, 1876. 





All hail, VICTORIA! England’s gracious Queen! 
And India’s ruler—land of glorious sheen, 
Whose coral strands with gems resplendent shine, 
And thousands own thy sway by right Divine. 
Thy Royal Son has welcomed been, with joy on ev'ry hand, 
In all the splendour and the state of that far distant land, 
Yet while abroad, in other climes, his anxious time is spent, 
Fond thoughts of home, engage thy heart—so lovingly intent 
On all that can thy people’s good and happiness achieve, 
The wants of age and poverty, to pity and relieve. 
And though no titled name or rank it is our lot to claim, 
We've hearts as faithful, souls as true—our loyalty the same 
As those whom all the pomp and pride of pedigree display 
On grand escutcheons, richly dight, of their ancestral sway, 
And feel the force of Charity’s blest power 
In your glad presence—this auspicious hour— 
To lead us on, by your example taught, 
To deeds of love—with greater blessings fraught. 

Accept our thanks—our heartfelt thanks we tend, 
May Heaven's selectest gifts on thee descend ! 
Thy life prolong—its happiness increase ; 
Thy end be tranquil, and thy portion—peace. 


Grorck RyYymMeEnr. 
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THE CHURCH OF THI HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


Notes about the East. 


III.——J ERUSALEM. 


As, in the present year, we commemorate in this month of April the 
sufferings and death of the Divine Redeemer of mankind, it will be 
appropriate if we give a slight sketch of the history of Jerusalem, the scene 
of those sufferings. 

Its origin and early history are very obscure. The earliest notices of it ° 
are in Joshua xii. 10, and xv. 8, where Joshua is said to smite its king. In 
Judges xix. 10, we hear of ‘‘Jebus, which is Jerusalem.” ‘The city was 
then in the possession of the Jebusites, who retained the strong position of 
the hill of Zion for a considerable time after the conquest of Canaan by the 
Israelites, and even after the storming of Jerusalem, when the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin occupied the lower city. Its historical importance 
dates from: the time of David, who there fixed his residence, calling it by 
the name of the ‘‘City of David.” The building of the temple under 
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Solomon was the consummation of the glory of Jerusalem. It was pillaged 
by Sesac, king of Egypt, by Joash, king of Israel, and finally, after a siege 
of three years, by Nabuchodonosor, who razed its walls, and destroyed the 
temple and palaces by fire. 

Having been rebuilt after the Captivity, it was again taken and pillaged 
under Ptolemy Lagos, and under Antiochus Epiphanes, and Pompey took 
the city on the anniversary of its capture by Nabuchodonosor, put 12,000 of 
the inhabitants to the sword, but spared the treasures of the sanctuary. 
However, a few years later they were pillaged by Crassus; and from these 
beginnings dates the continued series of aggressions by the Romans, which 
terminated in the complete destruction of the city and dispersion of the 
Jewish race under Vespasian and Titus, A.D. 70,-when about one million of 
the Jews were killed or died from famine. 

From the contemporary historian, Josephus, we learn that at this period 
Jerusalem, which occupied the four hills: Zion, Acra, Moriah, and Bezetha— 
separated from each other by deep valleys, or gorges—consisted of three 
distinct regions, the Upper City, with the citadel of Zion; the Lower City, 
which lay to the north, on the hills of Acra and Moriah; and the New City, 
still further to the northward. The temple stood on the hill of Moriah. 
Herod’s palace was at the northern extremity of the Upper City. And the 
environs were adorned with gardens, parks, ponds, and tombs. 

The city destroyed by Titus was rebuilt by Hadrian; but only as a 
heathen and Roman city, with a temple of Jupiter; not as the capital of the 
Jewish race who were forbidden under pain of death to visit it. Constantine, 
after his conversion to Christianity, took measures to consecrate and per- 
_ petuate its Christian memories by ascertaining the sites of the various events 

in the Passion of our Lord, and erecting on them churches and other suitable 
memorials, which became objects of veneration to pilgrims from every part 
of the world. 

Jerusalem again fell under foreign domination in 614, when it was 
stormed by the Persian king, Chosroes II. It was restored to the emperor 
Heraclius in 628; but in 637 it fell into the hands of the Calif Omar, and in 
1077 passed into the hands of the Turkmans. During this long period 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem were never entirely interrupted ; but the cruelties 
practised on the pilgrims aroused the piety and chivalry of Europe, and led 
to that succession of holy wars known as the Crusades, which for a time 
restored the tomb of our Lord and the holy city to Christian hands. On the 
15th of July, 1099, Jerusalem was taken by assault, and was declared the 
capital of a Christian kingdom. This new sovereignty was precariously 
maintained until 1187, when it fell once more before the arms of the great 
Saladin. In 1229 the emperor Frederick II. entered the city, but in 1239 
it was retaken by the sultan of Damascus; and although it was given up in 
1241 to the Knights Hospitallers, they were driven out in the year 1244 by 
the Turks. It was captured from the Saracens by the Mamelukes in 1382, 
but recovered in 1517 by the sultan Selim, whose son Soliman built the wall 
which at present encloses the city. It is now the seat of a pasha, with the 
ordinary powers of a Turkish viceroy. 

The modern city isin shape an irregular square, and is still surrounded 
by the embattled wall erected by the sultan Soliman. The four hills on 
which the ancient city stood are enclosed within the modern precincts; but 
the portion of the old city which lay north of Bezetha is now excluded, and 
the valleys between the hills having been filled up by an accumulation of 
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ruins, but little inequality of surface is now observable. The streets are 
narrow, unpaved, and irregular, and the houses gloomy and unsymmetrical ; 
po the general appearance of the city, seen from without, is picturesque and 
pleasing. : 

Of the population—which is about 26,000—one half is Mohammedan, 
8000 are Christians of the various rites, the rest being Jews. The Jews 
have seven small and mean synagogues. The Mohammedans hold possession 
of the site of the temple of Solomon, on which stands the mosque of Omar. It 
is octagonal in form. In each side there are seven windows, while smaller 
lights encircle the dome. These windows are all of finely stained glass, and 
are all covered without by perforated wood-work, in order to protect the 
glass. In the interior immediately beneath the dome stands the great rock 
sacred alike to Christians, Jews, and Moslems. This rock rises about four or 
five feet above the level of the floor. There is an indentation in the rock 
which, it is said, marks the spot on which the Angel Gabriel rested. 
There are also two marks which are described as being the footprints of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. From a small elevated portion of the rock beside which stand 
the war banners of the caliph Omar, the great prophet Mohammed, they say, 
ascended up to heaven. It occupies a space about fifty feet in diameter. 
Its origin and object is the ground of many surmises and questions. Some 
writers regard it as the threshing-floor of Araunah, the Jebusite, and that it 
was upon this rock that David offered his sacrifices to God. 

The mosque and its enclosures are encircled by a high stone wall, some 
of the stones being of enormous size, as much as twenty-five feet in length 
and five and a half in width. On the west side of this wall is situate the 
‘‘ Wailing-place;” it is so called because here Jews and Jewesses come 
every Friday afternoon, and at other special seasons, to weep and wail over 
the desolation of their beloved city. 

The Roman Catholics possess for their own worship the Church of St. 
Saviour; it is attached to the Franciscan convent, in which Europeans of all 
denominations receive ready hospitality. The other rites, also, have convents 
or hospitals appropriated to their several communions. That of the Arme- 
nians on Mount Zion is said to be one of the richest in the Kast; they also 
possess another convent on the site of the house of Caiaphas. 

The street leading from the Eastern or St. Stephen’s Gate to the Holy 
Sepulchre is called the Via Dolorosa, or way of sorrows, and follows the 
route of our Lord’s sorrowful procession from the Hall of Judgment to Mount 
Calvary. It passes under ‘‘the Ecce Homo Arch,” upon the summit of which 
stands a room, and it was here, according to tradition, that our blessed Lord 
was placed by Pontius Pilate, when, being led forth before the multitude, the 
Roman governor said, ‘‘ Behold the Man!” 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre with its enclosure is occupied by all 
the Christian communities in common. The Church stands in the centre of 
a spacious court; and under the great dome stands the Holy Sepulchre, which 
is of an oblong form, fifteen feet by ten, and is surmounted by a rich ceiling 
decorated with gold, silver, and precious marbles. A circular hall surrounds 
the space beneath the dome. Around this circular hall are oratories for the 
Syrians, Copts, and Maronites; and above it is a series of galleries, which 
are similarly appropriated. 

In the body of the Church are the chapels of the Greek, Latin, and Arme- 
nian Christians. Opposite the entrance of the enclosure is a somewhat elevated 
marble slab, over which is suspended a crimson satin canopy, this is called 
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the Stone of Unction, and is shewn as the stone on which our Lord’s body Be 
was anointed before entombment; and above is an clevation approached by a 
steps, which is generally supposed to be Mount Calvary, and on which now leit 
stands a rich dome-shaped building, floored with rich marbles, in the ho 
crypt of which is the cavity supposed to have been found by the erection of ee: 
the Cross ; and on each side is another cavity, in which, it is said, the crosses jee 
of the two thieves were placed. ; 
In other parts of the city or its immediate environs, are shewn the sites of ih 
the Mount of Olives, the Pool of Bethesda, the Potter’s Field, and the sites of De 
almost all the events of the Passion of our Lord, or of scenes connected there- ed | 
with. Gethsemane, the scene of His Agony on the night before His Passion, ea | 
was a small farm or estate at the foot of Mount Olivet, and rather more than ate 
half a mile from the city. Attached to it was a garden or orchard, a favourite ee 
resort of Christ and His disciples. It is now a place about fifty paces square, ae 
enclosed by a low wall of loose stones, and contains eight very old olive-trees, ou 
which are generally regarded as having existed in the time of our Lord. ee | 
Beyond its religious associations, the modern city possesses few advan- Read 
tages. It 1s entirely without commerce, and its only branch of industry is oes |, 
the manufacture of beads, crucifixes, and sculptured shells, which are sold to 
the pilgrims, who number about 10,000 annually. 
Jerusalem is the seat of a Latin Patriarch, and also of a Protestant Bishop ; 
the appointment of the latter resting alternately with England and Prussia. 
Without the sacred associations connected with the sufferings of our 
Divine Saviour, Jerusalem would be to us as any other ancient city; but it 
was here that ‘‘ He died for all, that they which live should not henceforth 
live unto themselves, but unto Him which died for them.’”’ He hath shown 
His great love by giving up His life for us, and ‘‘ greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.’’ Let us all, then, 
turn our eyes at this time to the Cross, and think of our bleeding Saviour, 
and remember that our sins caused His blood to flow. Let us look on Him 
whom our sins have pierced. Let us believe on Him, and be saved. 
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Out-of-the-Way Trades, and Curious 


‘Customs. 
—>— 
OLD CUSTOMS CONNECTED WITH CERTAIN SEASONS, 


AxtHoueH for many centuries we have commemorated our Lord’s birth 
at Christmas and His resurrection at Easter, there was a time when these 
two seasons were observed as heathen festivals, without any reference to 
Christian events or doctrines. Our Pagan forefathers kept, at the period 
answering to our Christmas, a heathen festival, which they called Yule, 
while Easter time was held sacred to the Saxon goddess Hstre. Hence 
many singular customs both in this country and abroad, which cannot be 
traced to any other origin than those old idolatrous ideas, have been handed 
down to our own day, and are still observed in some remote places; such as 
the libation of wine poured upon the apple-trees on Christmas Eve, 
accompanied by the rhymes beginning :— 

‘“‘ Here’s to thee, 
“Qld apple-tree,” etc., 

in some parts of Devonshire, and the German custom of having a person 
dressed up in furs, etc., to bring Christmas presents to the children, and 
called sometimes ‘‘ Knight Rupert,’? sometimes ‘‘The Christmas Man,” 
sometimes Schimmel-Keiter; or, ‘‘ The Rider on the White Horse,’’ each of 
whom is probably intended to personify the old heathen god Odin. Very 
funny ideas had our ancestors, even in Christian times, as to what constituted 
good and pleasant amusement for the season of Christmas. Such refinements 
as the exchange of elegant Christmas cards, adorned with poetry and paint- 
ings never entered their minds; they liked best a lavish superabundance of 
substantial good cheer, and rough romping games—sometimes cruel ones, 
such as hunting poor little squirrels at this season. Mummers, men dresseil 
up as women and women as men, or both men and women as animals, the 
Fool-plough (probably more correctly the Yule-plough), ‘‘a pageant consist- 
ing,” says Brand, ‘‘of a number of sword-dancers dragging a plough about 
with music, and one or perhaps two of them attired in a very grotesque 
dress.” These and similar sports helped to pass away the Christmas holidays 
among our forefathers. The traveller Ischudi speaks of similiar primitive, 
and, as we should think, somewhat unseemly, amusements, as connected with 
the observance of Christmas among the Roman Catholic Indians of Peru. 

‘In the midnight mass on Christmas Eve,” he says, writing in 1847, 
“they imitate in the churches the sounds made by various animals. The 
singing of birds, the crowing of cocks, the braying of asses, the bleating of 
sheep, “ete, are simulated so gh we an that a stranger is inclined to believe 
that the animals have assembled in the church to participate in the solemnity. 
. .. . The celebration of Christmas Day is marked by the appearance of what 
are termed the Negritos. These are Indians, with their faces concealed by 
hideous negro masks. Their dress consists of a loose red robe, richly wrought 
with gold and silver thread, white pantaloons, and hats adorned with waving 
blacks feathers. In their hands they carry gourd-bottles, painted in various 
eay colours, and containing dried seeds; whilst they sing, the Negritos shalse 
these gourds, and mark the time by the rattling of the dried seeds. They 
perform the dances of the Guinea Negroes, and imitate the attitudes and 
language of a race which they held in abhorrence and contempt. For the 
space of three days and nights these Negritos parade the streets, entering the 
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houses and demanding drink, with which the inhabitants are glad to supply 
them, to avoid violence and insult. On New Year’s Day, other groups of 
mummers, called ercobados, perambulate the streets. They are enveloped 
in cloaks of grey woollen cloth, their head-gear consists of an old hat, made 
of vicuna wool, with a horse’s tail dangling behind it. Their features are 
disguised by ludicrous masks with long beards; and bestriding long sticks or 
poles, they move about accompanied by burlesque music. Every remarkable 
incident that has occurred in the families of the neighbourhood during the 
course of a year, is made the subject of a song in the Guichua language; and 
these songs are sung in the streets by the ercobados.”’ 

Easter is not so rich in old customs and traditions as Christmas. The 
Easter or ‘‘ Pasch’’ eggs given to children at that time in the North of 
England, and all over N orthern and Central Kurope, typify, no doubt, the 
new life which, in Christ as the first-fruits, and in all whom He will raise 
at His coming, bursts the shell of death and the grave, and soars up on high 
to be eclipsed no more. These eggs are much ornamented, being either 
inscribed with sentences or coloured with bright hues, by being boiled in 
some bright-coloured substance. In Germany they are hidden inthe gardens 
and woods; and the children, who are taught to believe that they have been 
laid by hares, find great amusement in the search for them. In Russia 
persons greet each other with the joyful tidings of resurrection when they 
mect on Easter Morning, the salutation being, ‘‘ Christ is risen,’’ and the 
reply, ‘‘ He is risen indeed, and hath appeared to Simon.”’ 

In Hungary it is usual on Good Friday to make the sign of the cross on 
the lintels and door-posts of the houses in the blood of a lamb, in imitation 
of the Jewish Passover. In Wales the churchyards are decked with garlands 
on Easter Even. Our custom of eating hot-cross buns on Good Friday 
appears to be a remnant of a heathen rite, cakes or loaves marked with the 
Greek letter Zuu, which in shape bore great resemblance to a cross, being 
alluded to by ancient writers of Pagan times. Puddings flavoured with 
tansy, (Tanacetum Vulgare) a rough-looking yellow flower not uncommon, 
especially by the river sides, used to be the orthodox Easter fare in some 
parts of England. 

Playing at ball, Strutt tells us, in his ‘‘Sports and Pastimes,’”’ was 
customary in many parts of the kingdom during the Easter holidays, tansy 
cakes beimg awarded as prizes to the successful players. The learned Seldon 
is of opinion that this particular food, as eaten at this season, had reference 
to the Jewish custom of eating bitter herbs at the time of the Passover, 
which period, of course, answered to our Easter. ‘‘ In the islands of Scilly,”’ 
says Strutt, ‘‘it was customary of late years at this season for the young 
people to exercise a sort of gallantry called goose dancing, when the maidens 
are dressed up for young men, and the young men for maidens; thus 
disguised, they visit their neighbours in companies, when they dance, and 
make jokes upon what has happened i in the island.’”’? A sort of mirth, one 
would think, much like that of the South American hercobados. More 
refined and suitable for a religious festival is the custom, now again becom- 
ing prevalent, of decorating churches with flowers at Easter. It has now 
come, unfortunately, to be associated in many persons minds with extreme 
High Church opinions, but in our childhood, it was as usual, especially in 
the City of London, as Christmas decoration. In the middle ages represen- 
tations of our Lord’s sepulchre were erected in the churches at this season, 
and were watched beside all night in allusion to the vigil kept by the Roman 
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sentinels sct by Pilate. An old Shropshire superstition connected with 
Easter Sunday is, that when the sun rises on the morning of that day the 
stinbeams dance ! 

Comparatively few ancient customs cluster round Whitsuntide. The 
name is said to be derived from the white robes, which the new converts, who 
most frequently selected that season for their baptism or confirmation, wore 
at these ceremonies in olden times. In some places, both in this and other 
countries, churches are decorated as at Easter, white flowers, such as guelder- 
roses, being preferred. The revels continued down to a late period in some 
country parishes, under the title of ‘‘ Whitsun Ales,” are, to use the phrase- 
ology of the 25th article, ‘‘ a corrupt following”’ of the Agapoe, or Love-feasts, 
‘of the Early Church. Farmers and other of the wealthier villagers used to 
club together for the purchase of ale to be drunk in some barn or other large 
building at Whitsuntide, and whatever money was over went to church or 
charitable purposes. These convivial festivities were termed ‘‘ Whitsun 
Ales,’”’ but they were, as may easily be imagined, attended with great abuses. 

At the village of Middleton, near Tamworth, every Whit-Tuesday, every 
parishioner under the age of twenty is entitled to reccive a small loaf, 
purchased out of the bequest of two brothers of the name of White. The 
story goes that these two brothers lived in the reign of Queen Anne, and 
happened to be passing through Middleton one Whit-Tuesday, when they 
heard a child crying for bread. They declared that no child should ever 
again want bread on Whit-Tuesday at Middleton, and accordingly left this 
legacy. Two quaint and coarsely-painted wooden figures in the church are 
sometimes pointed out as the effigies of the two brothers, though it is doubt- 
ful whether they are intended to represent them. 

An odd Whitsuntide sport used formerly to take place at Kidlington, in 
Oxfordshire. On the Monday after Whitsun week a fat lamb was provided, 
and the young girls of the place used to run after it with their thumbs tied 
behind them! whoever was able to catch the lamb with her mouth, had it 
presented to her. 

The associations connected with May-Day arc essentially Pagan. The 
May-games, and the May-pole round which, till a late peried, dances used to 
be held, are relics of the worship of Maia, fabled to be the mother of the 
heathen god Mercury. The bonfires formerly lighted on Midsummer Eve are 

also supposed to be less connected with St. John the Baptist, whose festival 
occurs at that period, than with the ancient worship of Baal. 
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JANET. 





TO A PRIMROSE. 


The first of thy kindred thou shinest so fair, 

Exhaling thy fragrance upon the keen air ; 

The snow not yet vanished from yon lofty fell, 

And yet thou art blooming to grace the deep dell. 

Thy leaves are so tender, and verdant thy hue ; 

Thy petals are golden, begemmed with the dew; 

The trees of the forest are brown and so bare ; 

The groves are all silent, and yet thou art there. 

A bright little prophet, thou singest to me 

That summer’s warm sunshine I shortly may see, 

That songs of sweet warblers again shall be heard, 

And the wandering voice of the lonely spring bird. 

Then bloom on, sweet primrose, thy beauties reveal ; 

The lessons thou teachest my sorrows shall heal ; 

I'll face the dim future with steadier gaze, 

And hope, ’mid the darkness, my spirit shall raise, 
Riv. FREDERICK Powe... 
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THE PALMS OF CEYLON. 


Ceylon. 


By Cuas. H. ALLEN, F.R.G.S. 
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Lrrrzx need be said about Point de Galle, a place well known to every 


traveller to the east. 


which serve as foci for the concentration, at stated 
cometary bodies of the human species, who meet with each other tor a few 


brief hours, dine together in a sort of Caravanserai, and then rush off again 


It is one of those curious spots on the earth’s surface 


periods, of the numerous 
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into space. ‘Twice or thrice cvery month on the outward passage, and as 
often on the homeward, the great passenger steamships of the P. & O., and 
the Messagerie—once Imperiale—now uncertain, arrive at almost the same 
moment in the harbour of Point de Galle. One steamer comes from Calcutta, 
one from Suez, one from China, and another from Australia, and their 
‘passengers are here transhipped to their several destinations. 

On landing from one of the little ‘‘outriggers’”’ or ‘‘catamarans,”’ so 





-extraordinary in the eyes of the traveller fresh from England, you take your 


way to the office of the P. & O. Co., to find out at what hour your particular 


steamer starts for Calcutta, China, or King George’s Sound; and you also 


make very close inquiries as to who is to be your ‘‘chum,”’ or room-fellow 
for the voyage. This done, you stroll up to the Oriental Hotel, where you 
find a crowd of passengers from various parts of the world, and of almost 


-every nation, assembled to secure either their bed-room for the night, or only 


their place at the table, as the case may be. A swarm of native pedlars is 
also busily at work in the large verandah of the hotel, trying to ease the 


. simple-minded of any superflous cash they may possess, and in this they are 


wonderfully successful. 

Point de Galle is one of those anomalous places in which you may obtain 
twenty-one British shillings for a sovereign, the reason being that the native 
jewellers are glad to buy the English sovereign at an advanced rate for the 
purposes of their trade. 

A drive to Wack-wallah, and a stroll through the quaint old town is all 
that the greater part of the constant stream of travellers ever have time to 
see of the beautiful Island of Ceylon. Yet there is much to interest any one 
who can afford the time to run up to Kandy, by the railroad from Colombo 
to that ancient city. But first of all he must take his place in the mail 
coach that plies from Galle to Colombo, a distance of more than seventy 
miles. 

Would you like a little picture of this wonderful road along the sea-coast 
of Ceylon? If so, just transport yourselves in imagination to the large con- 
servatory at Kew. Strike out all the fan tail palms, and fill in with several 
hundred thousand cocoa nut palms,—I think you might almost say millions. 
Take away the glass cover, and run through the centre a fine solid sandstone 
road ; extend this for seventy-two miles, and let the sea roll in with its 
heavy surf from time to time. For miles around imagine the landscape to 
be one mass of the richest tropical verdure, none of this dried-up burnt 
foliage that you hear some travellers complain of, but every tint that the 
eye can wish to revel in. The graceful cocoa nut, the feathery bamboo, the 
deep-toned broad-leafed bread fruit, the elegant betel nut palm, the long 
hart’s tongue leaf of the banana or plantain, together with a countless 
multitude of ferns, creepers, and flowers of brilliant hue. This is merely a 
rough sketch of the vegetable forms of life around you. ‘There are other 
forms more interesting to study, more strange and quaint to the eye, more 
satisfying to the mental vision. These are the singular phases of human 
life, that pass like a living kaleidoscope before your view. 

This street of seventy miles in length, smooth as a billiard table, hard as 
iron, a perfect paradise for rabid velocipedists—nay, almost literally be said 
to be one huge, long, never-ending. village. With a few exceptions, you 
cannot go much more than a quarter of a mile without coming upon human 
habitations, sometimes in small clusters, sometimes in large villages, and 
sometimes isolated. 
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The road teemed with busy life all day, and I think I may safely say 
you could scarcely ever look ahead without seeing a moving train of men 


and women, sometimes only a few, but very often several dozens. Their — 


singular costumes made this a living panorama, but let no fashion-hunter 
come here to study, this is no land for tailors or shoemakers. ‘Though of 
varying colours white is generally preferred; and for the men the simple 
dress, almost universal amongst the lower orders, is one broad sheet, wound 
tichtly round the waist, and descending nearly to the ground, and a tortoise- 
shell comb. 

Do not forget the comb, for this is evidently the one strong point, and 
not to be omitted on any account. It is semi-circular in form, and large 
enough to go across the top of the head, and down both sides, and it is 
frequently drawn forward so as to form two little horns in front of the ear, 
after the manner of the costermonger’s curl. This is thought particularly 
killing, and the hghter the colour of the tortoiseshell, the more it is prized. 
The long black hair, well cocoanut oiled, is drawn tightly back, and tied in 
a large knot behind, not a chignon, but a real solid knob of their own coarse 
hair. Sometimes you will see a youth with all his hair unbound, and lying 
in black wavy masses over his shoulders reaching to his waist. He looks 
very handsome then, and were it not that he is bare from the waist upwards, 
you would take him for a girl. The costume of the women is precisely 
similar to that of the men, except that they wear in addition, either a short 
cotton jacket, or a loose handkerchief, knotted round the throat and hanging 
down in front. 

As a rule, I noticed that the women did not wear the long bent comb, 
though their hair is tied up in the same unbecoming fashion. Neither men 
nor women use any kind of head dress, and must therefore possess brains 
singularly proof against the sun. All this applies to the lower orders only, 
and as a general rule, for there are many exceptions, which it would only be 


- tedious to describe. A favourite dress in Kandy, appears to be a red or blue 


regimental English coat, a waistband only, and bare legs, with a large 
turban, or a cap or hat for the head. A great many people of all classes 
carry paper or palm-leaf umbrella as a protection from the sun. 

As before observed, this great highway terms with human life, and I 
think I must have seen in the course of this one ride, almost as many human 
beings as I saw in all Australia during a twelvemonths’ tour. The children 
of both sexes, perfectly naked, run about like little bronze cupids, and are 


often most exquisite models for a painter or sculptor. They literally swarm ° 


round almost every house. There appear to be several races in Ceylon. The 
Cingalese proper are of .a light bronze colour, whilst the Tamils are nearly 
black, and almost every shade exists between these extremes. Asa rule, 
hey seem to be a quiet and intelligent people, and those who live at Galle 
and pry upon P. & O. passengers, have their intelligence developed with 
what is sometimes called thieving and swindling. 

There is still another form of life which is in great force along this 
Colombo road, and that is the bovine element. But how different are the 
cattle of Ceylon from the splendid animals that run half wild in the 
Australian Bush, or the monsters that delight the hearts of the visitors to 
the Royal Agricultur al Shows of England! 

In ‘Ceylon the cattle are pretty little graceful creatures, with no hind- 
quarters to speak of, but with a large projecting hump on the shoulders, and 
an unvarying pair of elliptical-shaped horns. ‘They are about the size of a 
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good donkey, and some were so small I felt inclined to lift them up just to 
try their weight; they are generally of a purple black colour. These little 
cattle are the horses of the country. All of them are bored through the 
nose, and wear a thin cord passing through both nostrils. This serves to 
render them manageable, and enables them to be driven like horses. They 
are also elaborately and strangely tattooed along the sides, and round their 
legs, with scrolls and other curious devices, and as these are carved deep 
into the skin, they must not only spoil the value of the hide, but must 
have been the cause of great suffering. Many of the cattle are trained to 
run in the light carts of the country, and are driven by rope reins at a pace 
which would put to shame most of our cab horses. The heavy traffic is done 
by these patient bullocks, yoked together in pairs, and drawing a long 
narrow cart which looks like a small railway tunnel on wheels. This cart 
is closely covered in with a round thatch of cocoa-nut leaves, the long 
pendants on either side the stack being plaited together in a very ingenious 
manner, and forming a solid covering impervious to weather. This plan is 
also largely adopted in thatching houses. The thick cross bar, at the end of 
the long pole on which the cart is balanced, lies upon the bullocks’ necks, 
just below the hump, so that this latter projection serves as a sort of fulcrum, 
from which they are able to drag the heavy vehicle along, but it looks rather 
an uncomfortable mode of traction. ; 

All along the road you meet and pass many trains of these tubular 
bullock carts, and they form a very picturesque item in a highly picturesque 
landscape. The road being invariably good, you never see more than one 
yoke of bullocks to each cart, however heavily laden. In Australia where 
there are no roads in the bush, except those made by Nature, I have often 
seen eight or ten yoke of large working bullocks to one single lumbering 
dray, and they creep along at a snail’s pace as compared with the active step 
of these wiry little Ceylon cattle. There is one drawback here,—the beef 
that you get bears but small resemblance to the genuine article, it is tough and 
insipid. Besides the small black native cattle, you see in the mountains amongst 
the coffee plantations, heavy carts drawn by two of the splendid large white 
bullocks of India, with intelligent melancholy faces, and a most docile and 
gentle disposition. You see them being fed by their black drivers on mash 
from long scoops, and otherwise treated very carefully. 

The long level road from Galle to Colombo is singularly hard and smooth. 
It appears to be a kind of red conglomerate or cement, and requires but little 
metalling. I never saw any road so perfect for a velocipede. Just fancy the 
éclat of riding along this splendid road with 5,000 bronze cupids, and 20,000 
tortoiseshell combs at your heels! These people can run too, for in Colombo 
I saw the Governor of the Island, accompanied by his Lady, being driven at 
a rapid pace in a carriage and pair, with three native lancers on horseback, 
and two runners in white flowing robes behind,—quite an imposing little 
cavalcade. I also saw an English officer cantering along with a native runner 
behind, carrying the white man’s umbrella! 

My ‘‘ Bush” riding in Australia makes me rather revolt from this sort of 
thing, nor should I enjoy a gallop on horseback if I had a poor fellow running 
behind for no earthly purpose but a little show. It appears more in character 
with a country like Egypt than fer one where we hold rule, and are supposed 
to introduce English civilization. 
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How John Marshall chose his Wife. 


By Mrs. H. B. Pautt, Author of “Trevor Court,” “ Evelyn Howard,” &c., &c. 
> 





CHAPTER IV.—ESTHER BOND. 

In a street leading out of one of the principal thoroughfares of London 
might be seen a small but respectable milliner’s shop. Ladies.who paused to 
look at the Leghorn and Dunstable straw hats and bonnets at that period so 
very much worn, were not attracted by the low prices pinned upon stylishly- 
made bonnets of inferior material, but by the evidently good and durable 
articles which the shop window contained. 

The owner, a widow who has seen better days, is now in the shop, and 
assisted by her daughter, is trying to please and suit a troublesome customer. 
The latter is fashionably dressed, and she is evidently bent upon obtaining 
an equally fashionable bonnet for a sum below its real worth. 

‘“‘T will give you sixteen shillings for it,’’ said the lady. 


‘‘T am sorry to refuse you ma’am,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ the bonnet cost me 


more than that sum even without the trimming.” 

‘Well, say the lowest you will take.” 

‘“‘T cannot say less than the price I first named, ma’am,”’ said Mrs. Bond, 
“but you can have this one for the sixteen shillings, it is very pretty.”’ 
And as she spoke her daughter Esther brought the tastefully-trimmed bonnet 
forward, and said, ‘‘ will you try on this one again, ma’am.” 

The customer consented; she was comparatively young, and her face 
which had just now been marred by discontent, assumed a placid, sclf- 
satisfied look, as she examined it in the looking glass which greatly improved it. 

Most certainly the cheaper bonnet was as becoming as ihe more expensive 
one, yet she turned from the examination with a look of dissatisfaction, and 
removing the bonnet, she said, ‘‘I prefer the other, will you take seventeen 
shillings for it ?”’ 

‘‘T am very sorry, ma’am, that I cannot please you, but as I always 
keep the best articles and name the lowest price for them at first, I never 
alter the charge.” 

‘‘Then I must try elsewhere,’ said the lady, hastily trying on her own 
bonnet. ‘‘Good morning, I am sorry I cannot deal with you.” 

‘‘T am sorry also, ma’am,”’ replied Mrs. Bond, ‘‘I wish I could make my 
prices suitable to you, but I cannot,’’ and as she spoke, she held open the 
door for the customer, and looked after her with a sigh as she turned into 
Oxford Street. 

‘‘There are plenty of shops with bonnets here,”’ said the lady to herself 
as she proceeded along the crowded thoroughfare towards Regent Street, 
‘but there are none so thoroughly good as those at Mrs. Bond’s; I’m sure 
that one I bought of her last summer seems as if it will never wear out: she 
will lose her custom, however, if she sticks to such high prices.”’ 
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The two women who are now introduced to the reader are types of two 


classes. The customer belonged to that class of purchasers who never consider 


they have made a good bargain unless they can induce the seller of the article 
‘to reduce the price first named. 

This custom produces one of two evils. In some cases it obliges the 
‘tradesman to name a higher sum than the article is worth, that he may 
reduce the price without injury to himself, and send the purchaser away 
exulting in the idea that she has made a capital bargain. 

The other evil arises from the fact, that many tradesmen who are in 
difficulties from want of money, are glad to sell to customers at a reduced 
rate rather than lose the money they offer. No system is so fraught with 
ruin as this, especially with men whose capital is limited. 

In the case of Mrs. Bond the loss of even one customer was an important 
matter, and to finally resist the money offered was an effort none can truly 
understand who have not been in her position. Mother and daughter stood 
for a few moments looking at each other after the lady left, then Esther 
commenced slowly gathering up and placing carefully away the bonnets 
which had been brought out in the hope of securing a customer; presently 
‘she sighed deeply. 

‘‘You think I ought to have given way about the price, Esther,” said 
her mother. 

Esther drew her mother to a seat, and throwing her arms around her 
neck, she said with tears, ‘‘ Well, mother, I’m puzzled, it seems so hard to 
refuse when we want money so badly, and yet it must be right to fix an 
honest price and keep to it.’ 

‘‘T am quite sure it. is right, Esther; your grandfather’s failure could 
only be attributed to deviating from this rule, as soon as he became 
embarrassed about money, he made it a practice to take any amount for his 
goods rather than lose a customer, and the result was his bankruptcy, when 
you were a child, and just before your poor father’s accident.”’ 

‘‘T remember both, mother,” said Esther, ‘‘it is not likely I can forget 
being sent to school all those years while you were abroad with Lady Mont- 
fort; oh, it was a dreadful time.”’ 

‘¢T did it for a purpose, dear Esther, and vou know how I succeeded. 
What I saved while with Lady Montfort, and the legacy she left me, enabled 
me to establish this business, and I made a resolve to keep only the best 

goods, and to fix a price and never alter it.” 

‘‘T’m afraid we have lost many customers through your resolve, mother,”’ 
said Esther, ‘‘ the business doesn’t pay yet.” 

‘‘We must have patience, my dear,’”’ replied her mother, ‘‘twelve months 
is not long enough for a fair trial, besides we have already several good 
regular customers, Mrs. Norman and Mrs. Linwood, besides Lady Montfort’s 
daughters and other ladies of title; we shall make our way at last Esther, if 
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we are diligent and act honourably. The straightforward path is the right 
path, even if we get less by it; in the end it is sure to have God’s blessing. 
We must also remember the words of Solomon in the Proverbs, ‘ Seest thou 
a man diligent in his business he shall stand before kings, he shall not stand 
before mean men.’ ”’ 

‘¢That reminds me, mother,’ said Esther with a bright look, ‘‘ 1 must be 
diligent this afternoon, or Lady Elton’s bonnet will not be finished.”’ 

‘‘T will do that, Esther,’’ said Mrs. Bond as she entered the parlour 
where the one assistant she sometimes employed sat. at work; ‘‘ go and see 
about the dinner, my dear, a little active work will do you good after sitting 
so long.”’ | 

Esther obeyed, and as we are more interested in the daughter than the 
mother we will follow her into the kitchen. No one who had once seen 
Esther Bond could fail to feel interested in her, although she possessed very 
little artistic beauty. Her features were not regular, and her mouth by an 
envious person might have been pronounced too large, but her red and white 
complexion, blue eyes, fair hair, and healthy appearance, made her attractive 
even to those who had not seen the face lighted up by expression, or caught 
the smile which was more valued because so rare. 

The separation from her mother in early childhood had saddened the 
young heart, and fixed a thoughtful look on the naturally bright face which 
made her appear older than her real age. Esther’s dress was also in the 
neatest style of fashion. The form and material cut according to the strictest 
mode of elegance, but entirely free from elaborate flouncings, trimmings or lace. 

On this morning of which we write, she wore a plain muslin dress, with 
frills of the same, and neat collar and cuffs; her hair braided in front, formed 
massive coils at the back of her head as was then the fashion: altogether she 
looked the picture of a true English girl. 

The kitchen to which she hastened at her mother’s bidding was, as is 
usual in London houses below the basement, and lighted by a window, the 
top of which was only a little above the level of the pavement. The light 
was also partially obstructed by an iron grating necessary to prevent the 
ingress of dishonest persons. Yet with all these disadvantages, the kitchen 


of No. 3, had a bright appearance. The stove, with its ovens and boiler,’ 


flat top, and Dutch tile surroundings, was shining and polished. The boards, 
beyond the square of carpet which covered the centre, were as white as 
boards in London can ever be made. The. dresser, with its decorations of 
plates, dishes, cups, mugs, and glass vessels, added brightness to the room. 
The paper on the walls was light and tasteful, while the chairs, tables, a 
sofa, and other furniture in the room gave it more the appearance of a parlour 
than a kitchen. 

A double gasalier hung from the ceiling, and curtains not over but on 
each side of the window, which could be drawn across on a winter’s night, 
were suggestive of the greatest comfort. 
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Mrs. Bond, as no doubt our readers will by this time understand, was one 
of those women who are of opinion that it 1s easy to have order, neatness, 
and comfort, without extravagance. 

The little parlour behind the shop served for work-room, sitting-room, 
and drawing-room. The room behind the parlour was furnished as a bed- 
room, and the kitchen formed the dining-room and domestic apartment. 
This arrangement enabledMrs. Bond to let the whole of the upper part of 
her house unfurnished, at a rent that almost paid for the entire house, and 
she had hitherto been fortunate in her lodgers. 

She kept no servant, only employing a woman for one day in the week to 
do the most laborious work. 

Esther’s mother had implored the friends who took care of her child, and 
sent her to school during the mother’s absence, to make her domestic. The 
little girl had considered this injunction at the time a hardship, but she felt 
thankful for the knowledge thus obtained, when at the age of eighteen she 
returned to her mother to help in establishing a business. 

Many persons might have considered Mrs. Bond a mercenary woman, had 
they heard the precepts of frugality, economy, industry, and business habits, 
which she instilled into her young daughter. How she explained to her the 
theory of profit, and practically carried it out; how she exercised the child’s 
mind in arithmetic and mental calculations ; how she taught her to excel in 
the business to which she had herself been apprenticed; how she instructed 
her in cooking, and every other kind of domestic work; was well-known by 
her jfriends, who sometimes approved, and at others blamed her for this 
strange system of education. 

But nothing influenced Mrs. Bond; she remembered too well that her 
father, a highly respectable draper in the country, had failed for want of 
business knowledge and business habits, and also from the helplessness of his 
wife, who without being a well-bred or educated woman, had all the fancies 
of a pretended fine lady, and was totally ignorant on domestic matters, or the 
management of the household of a striving tradesman. 

Mrs. Bond, their only child who lived to grow up, was apprenticed to a 
milliner, who not only instructed her in the mysteries of her business, but 
also showed her the comfort of a well-ordered home, and taught her how to 
insure it. The death of her father and mother which soon followed the 
bankruptcy of the former, happened during her apprenticeship. She remained 
after it terminated with her employer as forewoman, and with her consent, 
though mixed with regret at parting from the clever young woman, she 
was married to a traveller at the age of twenty-three. | 

For ten years George Bond proved himself a kind and industrious husband 
to the young milliner. She had a small but pretty home in the suburbs of 
London, and as much of this world’s happiness as she could expect, when the 
stroke came which crushed all her hopes. 
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On one of his journeys George Bond lost his life in a coach accident. His 
widow refused to seek for larger compensation from the company than they 
offered her, although urged to do so by many friends. 

‘¢No amount of money would ever compensate me for the loss of such a 
husband,”’ she would say, ‘‘and I could not go into court and talk of my 
sorrows, or make a market of my loss. No, no, I will take what they offer 
me to educate my child, but I will never go to law.”’ 

As we have seen, she separated herself entirely from her child, and by 
her tender and womanly care of Lady Montfort, gained that lady’s affection 
so truly that she remembered her in her will. 

We must now follow Esther Bond into the kitchen, and see how far she 
deserves the title of a domestic daughter. We shall have to see her bye-and- 
bye in her character as a woman of business, in which she does honour to her 
mother’s teachings under very different circumstances. 

Now, however, on this summer morning she is very busy, she has tucked 
up her muslin dress under a large white apron with a bib. First, she stirs 
up the fire, then looks into the oven and sees with pleasure that her little 
Yorkshire pudding and the potatoes under the meat are browning beautifully. 
Plates and dishes are then placed on the rack over the stove to get hot, while 
she lays the cloth which has evidently been carefully kept clean, although 
not quite fresh from the laundry. Knives and forks and glasses which owe 
their polish to the useful fingers now placing them on the table, salt-cellars, 
cruets in a stand, bread basket and bread knife, all are of a better kind than 
generally grace a kitchen table; but Esther Bond in all she does has a wish 
to be and to appear always as she would wish to be seen by unexpected 
visitors. 

‘Oh, don’t make a bother, anything will do when we are by ourselves,” 
is often said by those who end by acquiring the habit of living in a muddle. 

Esther Bond was not one of this sort, and therefore when she had dished 
up the meat, pudding, and potatoes in separate dishes, and placed covers over 
them, it was a dinner table fit for any society—to which she summoned her 
mother and the solitary workwoman—save and except the presence of expen- 
sive appliances. 
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The Gloucestershire Miner ; 


By the VEN. ARCHDEACON MATHIAS. 





Somz days after the foregoing conversation with Annie, having called in my 
rounds to visit her father and mother, I was glad to find the father was at 
home ; he had a part of a day to himself, and was occupied in his garden. 
I was struck with his countenance; it was a combination of ‘thorough 
kindness, good sense, and determination.’? His home was neatness itself; 
everything in it was as clean as human hands could make it—the floor 
nicely sanded, the fire-irons and fender polished brightly; some well 
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selected prints adorned the walls; a neat book-case, the manufacture of the 
eldest boy’s, contained some truly good books; a concertina was on the 
table, and a Book of Hymn-psalms; altogether, his little establishment was 
in perfect keeping and harmony with his mind. No wonder the beer-shop 
had not any attraction for him. His wife was neatness personified, and 
welcomed me with such a truly sweet smile, and shewed, as little Annie 
had told me, that she was indeed her father’s pretty wife. The children 
were all so neat. The tea table was prepared when I arrived; a nice hot 
cake, made by her hands, fresh butter, milk, and an egg or two for father, 
were on the table. He left his work in his garden, washed his hands, and 
then drawing a chair, asked me with true politeness if I would join him in 
a cup of tea. I gladly did so, his pretty wife and nice children sitting most 
decorously round the table; I was peculiarly pleased with their manners, 
and the thought at once arose, why should not a// men in this class be 
gentlemen in their manners? Surely such men who respect themselves and 
others, are gentlemen in the true sense of the word: they are not puffed up 
by impudent pride; they know that God has ordained various ranks and 
orders among men; that a man can be truly a gentleman, though he bea 
miner ormechanic; and that he can be as independent and estimable in his 
position as the monarch in his. 

Tea over, I had a conversation with C ; he evinced a sound, clear 
judgment upon the subjects under consideration ; was thorough master in 
everything connected with his miner’s -work; showed me some improve- 
ments invented by himself, and altogether confirmed all that little Annie 
had told me of him. He was a thorough Christian, he proved himself to be 
a true philanthropist; yet this man was a miner, earning his daily bread 
‘‘in the sweat of his brow.”? A true gentleman in mind and manners, he 
knew his own position, and he knew mine; he respected himself, and he 
respected me as well. Oh, how I longed for millions more to be like 
him! I felt in such a case, that England’s sun would not soon decline, 
that her glory would long continuc, for God’s noblest work is a true, honest 
_Christian—the bulwark and strength of our land, the stability of the nation: 
so long as England’s yeomen and men of C ’s class abound, we may, 
under God’s blessing, fear no foe, dread no ill; so long as such men 
abound, and live by God’s word, and train their children by their own 
example and precept, so long will England possess the favour of the Jehovah 
—she ‘‘ shall not be ashamed when she speaks with her enemies in the gate.” 

There is, however, another and a dark side to this picture. While I 
rejoice to find such men as C among the miners, there are thousands, 
alas! who live a directly opposite life, and are a curse, and not a blessing, 
in the land. Now-a-days, such is the case, that miners get the most 
enormous wages—they are far better off than many gentry. Being without 
the least education, save what sin gives, ignorant to an extreme, they run 
into every riot and excess; when, degraded by beer, they sink far below the 
level of the beast. I can scarce coin a word sufficiently capable of describing 
their sunken condition—they resemble swine more than any other animal, 
women as bad as men: filled to the full by their luxurious living, which 
their large wages enable them to indulge in (turkeys at 10s. 6d., port wine 
at 5s. a bottle), they give loose to all their hot-blooded, sensual passions, 
and know no bounds. Religion they have none, ‘‘every man does that 
which is right in his own eyes.’”?’ They marry at 18 the boys, 16 and 17 
the girls; they know not what they do: they usher into the world a puny 









































race—a degraded offspring ; left by their ignorant parents to run about, as 
ignorant and degraded as themselves, and as unfit to act the part of immortal 
beings, their passions uncontrolled, their intellects (such as they have) 
untaught, they are as sunk as the swine they feed on. Often the boys and 
cirls who have come to be married cannot read or write a word, cannot spell 
their names or place of abode; the result is what may be expected—they 
soon become wearied of each other, the man leaves the woman, and she 
works away as well as she can, and the children go where they can. Beer, 
lust, gluttony, dissipation in every form, are the ruling powers which they 
obey. Money, more than they need, they ¢ eet for three ‘days’ work, and then 
the remaining four days the devil has. Sunday is a day of eluttony and 
amusement ; ‘to church they will not go. One day an aged man said to 
me, of the colliers, ‘¢You might as well whip a snail to church as a collier, 
when he does not choose to go;’’ this man was one of them, but a changed 
man. 

There is an almost total ignorance of all Christianity among them, and I 


have been told there is a great improvement over what existed some 30 years. 
ago; if this be true, what must they have been then! However, even amid: 
this ‘chaos, some streaks of light were visible—dark as they were: I found 
that when they had confidence in you, and found that you were sincere, and. 


ABLE to direct them, they would yield themselves to your guidance fully. 
In proof of this I state what occurred. On the first Sunday after my arrival 


to take duty among them, 150 was the outside number of the congregation ;: 


from that day the congregation began to increase, and in two months from 


my arrival the congregation numbered over 500, and was continuing to- 


increase ; they had confidence in me, they saw that I was sincere—that I 
loved their souls, and sought their salvation. The miners are very musical, 
and sing well; there were some fine voices among them, and I found them 


very warm-hearted towards me and my wife, who was truly attached to 
them, and worked with me to the full among them; they appreciated her 


services. 

It was my habit, at almost every funeral, to address the persons assembled 
just before going from the church to the grave, and God blessed this in 
different instances. One day an old man aged 83 years was buried; he had lived 


a godless life, and was reported to have lived and died an infidel. A son-in- 
law of his, a careless man, attended his funeral out of respect; I knew him 
not then, but I always gave an address, and the Lord opened his heart to: 


attend to the things which were spoken, and he bevame a steadfast church- 
goer ever after, during my stay. I spoke to him very freely the day before 
I left, and wrote to him since. One dark evening, on leaving the church 
after a funeral, two men whom I did not know were standing “at the gate ; 


they addressed me, and one said, ‘‘Oh, Sir, if all clergymen ud speak as: 
you did, we would be better men; sure, you will not leave us poor forresters.”” 


They do like to be spoken to boldly, and in love. 

A week evening Bible-class I established. The plan was this: we met 
in the school-room ‘simply to read the Bible senatiede we commenced our 
proceedings with a hymn, then a prayer; then we read verse by verse, each 
reading his and her verse in order ; then I asked them in order their opinion 
on the - verse, and made explanations and comments as we went along, each 
asking and saying what they thought. It was a truly happy and blessed 


meeting, and one they all delighted in. It was truly gratifying to see the 
aged man and the boy sitting together (all as little children) and seeking 
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comfort from the only source of all comfort—the Word of Life. When J 
left, our class amounted to 40 persons; they would ask me to 70 on 
at the end of the hour, and I never refused their request ; they truly valued 
our reading. One evening one of them, a truly upright man, said to me, 
‘‘Oh, Sir, we want you to stay with us always, you must live and die 
with us;’’ many said, ‘‘Oh, Sir, we would gladly listen to you all night 
long.’’? We see here, that there is a bright side to every cloud, as well as 
a dark. | 

I cannot omit mentioning the case of one young man in the upper class 
of life; he has private means of his own, he devotes his whole time and 
talents to labour among these people ; his piety was a glowing, warm piety ; 
he was truly taught of the Holy Ghost, and worked among the miners and 
colliers day and night ; four days every week he held cottage lectures among 
them; he added greatly to my work among them, and we kindled each 
other’s love and zeal. I went with him to different houses in the evening, 
and held lectures and prayer meetings, seasons of real blessing to many, I 
really believe. 





Acrostics and Charades. 


ACROSTIC No. 4. 
Double Acrostie. 


The primals name an M.P. famed afar : 
The place he represents, the finals are. 
. “Ye have heard of the patience of (1).” 
Ahab’s father. 
To this place. ‘Come (3) my son.” 
One of the minor prophets, “ The Elkoshite.”’ 
“The Gadite,” one of David’s mighty men. (Turn to 2 Sam. xxii.) 
Not likely was (5) to (6) away, on the principle of living to fight another 
day. 
A recognized contraction for infra dignitatem. 


To rush out as a fluid. ‘That our eyes may run down with tears, and 
our eyelids (8) out with waters.” | 
9. A monster with many heads. 
10. Elegantly neat. Says Dr. Macaulay in his Plea for Mercy to Animals: 
“We may roughly say that the (10) seal-skin jacket, of which its fair 
owner is so proud, which becomes her so well, and which keeps out the 
cold, represents some half-dozen dams, who have more or less been 
skinned alive, while their little ones have been left to die in all the slow 


agony of starvation.” 
CHARADE. 


When my first makes my next in the town of Belfast, 
Let my whole blow a vigorous and prompt counterblast. 


Sakon 


> 





KEY TO MARCH ACROSTIC. 


Double Acrostic.—1. GarB. 2. EasE. 38. OakuM. 4. RuE. 5. Geak. 
6. EntreaT. 7.HierO. 8. EveN. 9. RaW. 10. Barzillal. 11. ElL. 12. RoT. 
13. TacticS—-GEORGE HERBERT, BEMERTON, WILTS. 


Charade.—Hand-some. 
Tomson SHARP. 
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ALICE NAYLOR. 


How John Marshall chose his Wife. 
By Mrs. H. B. Pauny, Author of “ Trevor Court,” “ Evelyn Howard,” &c., &c. 
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CHAPTER V.—AFTER A MONTH’S ACQUAINTANCE. 
Joun Marswatt was not likely to forget the houseckeeper’s invitation to 
Whittington Park. Punctually at half-past four he presented himself at the 
ide entrance, and was most graciously received by that lady, she herself 
ntertaining him till Alice appeared and tea was brought in. 
Truth to tell, Mrs. P: 
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the young man, whose manners and conversation so plainly indicated high 
principles, and an education above his position. 

John looked earnestly at Alice as she entered, and was pleased to observe 
that her black silk dress, though fashionable, was less bedecked with what 
he called ‘‘ furbelows ”’ than the dress she had worn on the previous Sunday. 
Still her manner puzzled him, it took the form of shyness and timidity, and 
yet had he allowed the impression on his mind to assert itself, he would have 
pronounced it affectation. 

Quiet and unassuming, and with no thought of marriage hitherto, John 
Marshall knew nothing of these coquettish arts which some women employ 
to win a man, merely that they may have the glory of refusing him. 
Perhaps Alice Naylor was not at that time quite so heartless, but she had not 
high principle enough to resist encouraging the admiration of a handsome 
man, even while she looked upon him as unworthy of being her husband. 

It was, however, on this Sunday evening a very pleasant tca-table at 
which they sat. The portly butler treated John with a respect which had in 
it a spice of condescension. John possessed a fund of anecdote and a flow of 
words which greatly pleased him, and delighted Jim, who formed one of the 
party at the housekeeper’s tea-table, in honour of his acquaintance with 
John Marshall. | 

The open window looked out upon the park, now redolent in summer 
verdure, and musical with the carol of birds. We are in a great degree 
creatures of circumstances, and all these surroundings added a charm to the 
pleasant company and the well spread tea-table, and influenced John in his 
sentiments towards Alice Naylor more than he was himself aware of. After 
the tea had been cleared away, Jim had his duties in the drawing-room to 
attend to, and the four who remained drew their chairs to the window, and 
continued the pleasant conversation. Presently the bells of a neighbouring 
church commenced chiming for the Evening Service. John paused in the 
midst of a sentence, and exclaimed— 

‘‘The bells chiming for church! I had no idea it was so late, the time 
has passed quickly in such pleasant company, but I fear I must leave you 
now, it will take me at least twenty minutes to walk to St. Stephen’s.” 

‘‘Why, Mr. Marshall,’ said the housekeeper, ‘‘ you don’t mean to say 
you are going to leave us so early, and not stay to supper.” 

‘<1’m afraid I must, Mrs. Page; I have made it a rule since I came to 
London, never to be absent from church on Sunday morning or evening.” 

‘For once you might break your rule,”’ she replied; but John, who had 
risen, shook his head in a manner that showed he could not be persuaded. 

Then Alice: Naylor spoke in her soft low voice. ‘‘ Could not Mr. 
Marshall go to church with us, Mrs. Page?” 

‘*Qh, indeed, I should like to do so above all things,” said the visitor 
hastily. ‘‘I’’—he paused, he did not like to say that he supposed they 
were going to remain at-home. 
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‘“y>? egcaorally go to church on Sunday evenings, some of us,” replied 
the housekeeper, who understood why John hesitated, ‘‘ but we should have 
stayed at home out of politeness to you. If you will go with us this 
evening, we shall be glad of your company.’’ There was a general move 
after this, and in a very short time John Marshali found himself walking 
between the housekeeper and Alice, on their way to church. 

Short as the distance was, it gave John an opportunity to make, in some 
measure, a more intimate acquaintance with the girl who had so taken his 
fancy. He was not aware how the presence of the butler, who knew her 
coquettish ways too well, had thrown a restraint upon her while at the tea- 


table. 
Alice talked incessantly as they walked, yet with a certain modest 


freedom which charmed her companion. While at church he paid her 
every attention, found for her the lessons and the hymns, and on their way 
home ventured to offer her his arm. 

At supper he noticed the flush on her cheek, and attributed it to their 
pleasant conversation during the walk to and from church; and when at ten 
o'clock he parted from Alice Naylor, he was more than half determined to 
make her his wife at some future day, provided she consented to his 
proposals. 

But in the solitary walk home he reflected that any rash or sudden deci- 
sion would be unwise. Alice Naylor pleased his fancy, her fair face and 
golden hair agreed with his ideas of beauty ; she appeared gentle, modest, 
and amiable, and she had £200, of which, in spite of Jem’s assertion, she did 
not appear proud. And yet, he reflected, had he not better wait and dis- 
cover at least one or two important features in the matter: whether Alice 
Naylor was suitable to be the wife of a working man—would she expect to 
dress then as she did now, or would she love him well enough to give way to 
his wishes in this respect. To these mental questions John Marshall could 
only reply, ‘“‘ Yes, I had better wait and find out.” 

Very different was the tenor of the conversation between Mrs. Page and 
the lady’s maid after parting with John at the entrance to Whittington Park. 

‘So Alice, you are quite smitten with the handsome young foreman,” 
the housekeeper had said, as they entered her pretty sitting room. 

‘‘Not I, indeed,” she replied, tossing her head. ‘‘I know what it would 
be if I married a working man, even if he is a foreman; I should have to 
wear linsey-woolsey gowns and old-fashioned coal-scuttle bonnets, and scrub 
and clean the house, and stand at the wash-tub. It’s very likely I should 
consent to do that, with my £200 indeed!” 

‘‘ Well, at all events you accepted his attentions, and pretended to hke 
‘them,”’ said the housekeeper, ‘“‘and I can only say you are very foolish. 
-lere’s a handsome young man who has been four years in one situation, and 
£fa week for his wages, and although his clothes are homely, they are 
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good, and in my opinion he’ll make a far better husband yong 
dandies who think of nothing but dress; he’s high principled, any one can 
find that out by his talk; and religious, too.”’ 

‘‘ Yes,” said Alice, ‘‘too religious by half for me; besides, Mrs. Page, he 
hasn’t made me an offer yet, wait till he has, and then I'll tell you what I 
mean to do.”’ 

‘“‘Tf you encourage his attentions and draw him on till he makes you an 
offer, Alice, and then refuse him, I’ll never forgive you. John Marshall is 
not a man to be trifled with.”’ 

“Ah!” laughed Alice, ‘he won’t break his heart if I do refuse him, 
men never do.” 

‘‘ Not men of his age, certainly, but to a man of John Marshall’s character, 
it would be a trial of another kind, it would not only lessen his own self- 
respect, but lower his opinion of women. However, if these are your inten- 
tions respecting him, I shall not ask him here again to be made a fool of 
by you.” 

Alice was about to reply scornfully, when the bell from the dressing- 
room summoned her to attend her mistress. 

Mrs. Page sighed as she said to herself, ‘Silly girl, she’ll end by 
marrying a seamp, who will spend her money and break her heart.” 

But Alice had not yet heard the last of the visitor at the Park. While 
brushing Mrs. Norman’s hair, that lady said— 

‘Who was that young man in your pew this evening, Naylor? ”’ 

In spite of herself Alice could not help the blush which rose to her 
cheek, and although she purposely dropped the brush and stooped to pick it 
up to account for it, her mistress was not deceived. 

‘‘He’s a friend of James’s, ma’am, and Mrs. Page asked him to tea this 
evening.”’ 

‘What is his name ?” 

‘John Marshall, ma’am, and he’s foreman at a house of business in 
London.” 

Although Alice by this time knew that their visitor was foreman to the 
husband of Mrs. Norman’s sister, she hesitated to pronounce the name of 
Linwood & Co. The remarks of the housekeeper were still fresh in her 
memory, and she thought, ‘‘If Mrs. Page is so particular as to how I treat 
this young man, perhaps Mrs. Linwood and Mrs. Norman will be more 80, 
end there’ll be a rare bother if I refuse him after all. I wish he’d never 
come; he can make himself very agreeable, no doubt, and perhaps I might 
“et to like him in time, but how can I marry a journeyman! ” 

These"thoughts paced rapidly through the mind of Alice Naylor before 
cer mistress replied, ‘‘If this young man’ is Marshall, Mr. Linwood’s fore- 
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this, by some reference to her maid’s duties, but she did not a dismiss 
it from her mind. 

Alice left her mistress that night with the full conviction that to trifle 
with Mr. Linwood’s foreman was a course of proceeding not to be thought of. 
She would have been more than ever convinced of its impossibility, had 
she overheard Mrs. Norman’s remarks to her husband on the following 
evening. 

‘Mrs. Page had a visitor on Sunday evening, Arthur, did you not see 
him at church ? ”’ 

“Well, I noticed a stranger in the servant’s pew, yet his face seemed 
familiar to me.” 

“ Very likely it did; why, Arthur, I wonder you did not recognise the 
young man, he is Charles Linwood’s foreman.”’ 

‘“Of course, L remember now, but how came Mrs. Page to be acquainted 
with him ?”’ 

‘Well, it appears that John Marshall is a friend of James, our footman, 
Alice told me so last night, but this morning I questioned Mrs. Page, and 
she tells me that the young men were born in the same village in Devonshire, 
and knew each other in their boyhood. James met him one Sunday morning 
when I drove with the children to St. Stephen’s, to hear Mr. Selmes. Mrs. 
Page is quite pleased with John Marshall, she speaks of him as high 
principled and religious.”’ 

‘¢ How has she found out all this ?” 

‘¢ By his conversation principally, and she tells me he would have gone to 
St. Stephen’s after tea, had she not proposed that he should accompany her 
and Naylor to our church.” 

‘¢Ah yes, now I remember,” said Mr. Norman; ‘Charles told me his 
foreman lived in Turner’s Road, and had a sitting at St. Stephen’s, where he 
had attended regularly for four years.” 

Mrs. Norman remained silent for some minutes, before she remarked— 
‘“T am almost sorry James introduced him here, Arthur.” 

Mr. Norman looked up from the newspaper he had taken in his hand, 
with surprise ; then a thought seemed to strike him, and he said with a smile, 
“Oh, you are afraid he will fall in love with Alice Naylor, or she with him, 
which is perhaps not unlikely, for John Marshall is a handsome young 
fellow, in addition to his other good qualities.” 

‘YT should be sorry for cither of these events to happen, for Alice is very 
well as a ladies’ maid, and her taste in dress making and millinery may be 
unimpeachable, but she would be quite unfit for the wife of a working man, 
especially with her love of dress and finery.”’ 

‘1 can trust to John Marshall’s good sense in the choice of a wife, if all 
Charles Linwood says of him is true,’? was Mr. Norman’s reply, as he settled 
himself to his newspaper, and the subject dropped. 
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Ceylon. 


By Cuas. H. ALLEN, F.R.G.S. 
—? 





CHAPTER II. 


At the end of the long road, I have endeavoured to describe, you come 
upon the town of Colombo. Here there is a broad green square facing the 
sea, with a true English esplanade in front, something like the Parade at 
Brighton—minus the houses. The green turf is used as a race course, and a 
splendid Club-house stands at the farther side about a quarter of a mile from 
the sea. This building forms the grand stand at races. At one end of the 
long esplanade is the large Hotel where all the English go, and at the other 
end is the Fort, and the Governor’s beautiful residence. 

In front the sea rolls in with its heavy surf, as white as snow, and the 
strong Monsoon fills the whole air with an invisible but very palpable cloud 
of salt spray. Everything in Colombo scems to be salted by the sea, and I 
am told that this constant soft sea air is very enervating to the European. 

In no place in the world have I seen the common soldiers so thoroughly 
white and washed-out looking. 

Kandy, the ancient capital of Ceylon, is situated in the mountains at an 
elevation of nearly 2000 feet above the sea. It is about seventy miles from 
Colombo, and in order to approach it a huge barrier of precipitous rock has 
to be scaled. A tradition existed amongst the Kandians, that if ever that 
rock were passed by a hostile force the city would fall. In the year 1815, 
a British army marched to Kandy, to avenge the massacre of a detachment 
of troops that had been stationed there. The king, who was one of the worst 
and most cruel tyrants of modern times, was deposed and imprisoned in the 
fortress of Velore. Sir Edward Barnes constructed a military road from 
Kandy to Colombo, which was a marvel of engineering skill, and from that 
time the city and kingdom of Kandy has been subject to British rule. The 
Kandians calling to mind the warning of an ancient prophecy, felt that with 
the fall of their supposed impregnable barrier the conquest of their country 
was complete. 

This huge rock which barred the entrance to the Kandian country, has 
now been bored through by English engineers, and a railway has been con- 
structed from Colombo to Kandy. This line has been formed for the purpose 
of bringing down the large quantities of coffee grown in the mountains, the 
transit of which was formerly slow and costly. Ceylon like so many other parts 
of the world is subject to occasional heavy floods, and just before my arrival there 
had occurred an inundation, such as had not been seen for a period of twenty- 
five years. The river rose forty feet, and had carried away portions of the 
railway, some of the bridges, and a great many dwellings. A. great loss of 
life was occasioned and an enormous destruction of property. Communication 
with Kandy was reduced to one train daily, and some parts of the journey 
had to be made by horse carriages. For many miles the train ran through 
broad lakes which had been left behind by the swollen river. What a beauti- 
ful railway ride this is! At first you pass through a country comparatively 
flat, but with ranges of hills on either side, all clothed with a mantle of the 
most exquisite green, and of very conceivable shade which that colour can 
assume; whilst gay flowers light up the picture in forms of beauty more 
easy to imagine than describe. After a while the ascent is commenced, and 
an extra locomotive is attached. Like a long serpent the train winds slowly 
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upward, creeping along the edges of deep precipices, winding round outjutting 
promontories of rock, or shut in by deep cuttings and dark tunnels. Below 
you is a deep broad valley with terraces cut one above the other, and carefully 
irrigated and ploughed. These are the Paddy fields, and I saw them just 
preparing to be sown for their next crop. On one side you are shut in by the 
precipitous rocks, whose sides you are ascending—but across the valley you 
see ranges of mountains, rising one above the other—knoll upon knoll—crag 
pon crag—peak above peak, in very conceivable shape, some bare and steep, 
but most of them clothed from base to summit in tropical green, the broad 
leaves of the cocoa-nut and the gigantic flowering heads of the talipot palms, 
forming crowns of glory in this delicious landscape. 

Kandy stands upon an artificial lake, formed by damming up a stream 
that flows through the valley. The basin in which the city lies is surrounded 
by hills and mountains, some of which are 2000 feet above the level of the 
lake. Government House stands upon one of these hills, and all around this 
hill are cut out of the rock winding paths, which command beautiful views 
on every side. In one place you look down upon the city and lake, and then 
as you wind round the conical hill, you look far and wide over the jungle, 
and down deep winding valleys to the opposite mountains, whose sides are 
clothed with the dark green coffee plantations. Monkeys run wild all over 
this hill, but the vegetation is so tangled and thick, that it is difficult to 
catch sight of them, though you hear their cries all around. Leopards, elk, 
pigs, and other wild animals abound in the jungle at your feet, and elephants 
are not very far off. 

I am glad to say these magnificent animals are now in some measure pro- 
tected by law, and are not slaughtered in the reckless indiscriminate manner 
that used to be allowed. The elephant appears to be in some manner a sacred 
animal amongst the Buddhists, as the tusks of this noble quadruped form 
supports to the altar, and are also placed at the entrance, in the great temple 
of the Sacred Tooth of Buddha at Kandy. Large paintings of the elephant 
also adorn the temple walls. 

I was very much struck by the great personal cleanliness of the Kandians. 
Exactly opposite my hotel window was the bathing-place of the city. A 
portion of the lake is walled off but left open to the lake, and a slight parti- 
tion separates the men from the women. From early dawn until sunset 
there appears to be scarcely a single minute in which some of these people 
are not washing themselves and their clothes. They descend into the water 


with some of their clothes on, and then wash their other garments by smash-_ 


ing them between great stones. The women also wash out their long black 
tresses. 

This bathing and washing is a long operation, and the pouring rain makes 
not the least difference; when they have finished they calmly wind the long 
wet garments round their bodies, and walk away happy and contented, and 
utterly reckless of catarrh or rheumatism. Nothing could be more correct or 
modest than their behaviour, for as they do not mind wet clothes, they have 
no occasion to uncover, nor do the men even appear to care to swim about. 
Bobbing up and down after the manner of our seaside beauties is all that 
they venture upon. I hada glorious swim from the men’s bathing rocks, 
much to the amusement of my dusky brethren. When the sun is shining, 
this bathing establishment is a pretty sight as the long gay sheet-like robes of 
both men and women are hung out to dry. Several thousands must thus 


bathe every day, thus setting a good example to some more highly civilized 
people. 
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After Work. 
Oliver Cromwell. 


By Dr. ALFRED CRESPI. 
>— 

Tis great general and statesman was born at Huntingdon in 1599, and 
belonged to the family of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, the minister 
of Henry VIII. Oliver was for a short time at Cambridge, and then 
removed to Lincoln’s Inn, where he kept a few terms; but it does not 
appear certain that he was ever called to the bar. Much of his early life 
is involved in uncertainty, and, for most of the little we know, we havo 
to turn to the pages of professed enemies, who, on the battle-field and in 
the senate, had had to confess the greatness of his talents and the firmness 
of his rule. It has been said that he was a profligate man, addicted to 
low pleasures and vices, and of a forbidding aspect, but, as in his twenty- 
first year he married the daughter of Sir John Bouchier, and had already 
obtained a reputation for zeal and picty, we are at no loss to see through 
the motives of his detractors. 

In 1628 he was elected member for Huntingdon, and in the following 
year attracted general attention by his attack on the bishops. Young as he 
was, he had chosen his side, and through the varying chances of his busy 
career firmly adhered to the views he had deliberately embraced. On the 
dissolution of Parliament Cromwell returned to the country, and took a 
erazing farm at St. Ives’s, but it was impossible for him to settle down as an 
opulent gentleman farmer cut off from the world; in a very short time he 
became overseer of his parish, and exercised some influence over the religious 
party he had joined. Sir Thomas Stuart, his maternal uncle, died in 1636, 
leaving him property in the Isle of Ely worth £500 a year. Now, in those 
days, £4000 a year was a large income for a peer, so that Cromwell was 
evidently more than passing rich. Once more he moved his quarters and 
settled on his new estate. The following year, becoming convinced that 
peace and religious freedom were impossible under the government of 
Charles, he seems to have determined to emigrate to America, and it would 
actually appear as if he had not only taken his passage, but was on the 
point of sailing from the Thames when the king detained the vessel, and 
Cromwell was compelled to remain at home. 

Next year, 1640, he was elected member for Cambridge, and his fame 
soon spread through the length and breadth of the land. One memorable 
incident was his defence of part of the fen country, which certain great 
landholders had seized, though it undoubtedly belonged to the people; and 
for this manful upholding of the rights of the poor he received the honoured 
appellation from his countrymen of the Lord of the Fens. 

In 1642 civil war burst upon the land. Charles, supported by a 
powerful army, the wealth of the nobility and the established Church, 
seemed to have everything within his reach; while the Parliament only 
depended on the people and the matchless abilities of a handful of states- 
men. Cromwell at once hastened to Cambridge, and raised a troop of 
cavalry; at the head of this body of valiant warriors, the farmer of Hunt- 
ingdon—one of the many uncomplimentary epithets bestowed upon him— 
self-taught, unused to arms, and opposed by the flower of the chivalry of 
England, speedily obtained such a reputation for wisdom and skill, and for a 
judgment that never went astray, that he was shortly promoted to the rank 
of colonel. At the bloody battle of Marston Moor, in 1644, Cromwell, at 
the head of his splendid troopers, routed the royal army, and brought down 
the pride of the headstrong Prince Rupert; and again at Stamford, and at the 
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second battle of Newbury, his military genius shone forth with even greater 
splendour. No wonder the Independents—the party to which Cromwell be- 
longed—bestowed on him the title of the Saviour of the Nation. He was 
made a heutenant-general, and at Naseby, in 1645, broke the power of the 
Royalists for ever, and covered himself with glory. Wherever the royal troops 
showed front Cromwell crushed them at once, and in return for his services 
he received the thanks of the House, and a pension of £2,500 a year. 

In 1647 Cromwell obtained a signal triumph by seizing the king’s 
person. At Windsor a conference took place, which Cromwell, with that 
regard for the rules of religion for which he was ever conspicuous, opened 
with a solemn prayer, and then he proposed that the king should be punished 
by the law, if it could be proved that he merited punishment. Before 
anything could be done, insurrections broke out in Wales and in Scotland, 
but of both the hero of Naseby made short work. On his return to London 
he resolved on a measure for which he has been stigmatised—he expelled 
from the House of Commons the Irreconcileables, and thus put a-stop to 
dissensions that might have led to a second and more terrible civil war. 
At the commencement of January, 1649, steps were taken for the king’s 
trial, and Charles, having failed to justify his conduct, or to prove his 
innocence to the satisfaction of his judges, although he stood on his 
dignity as king, and refused to plead before a tribunal the authority of 
which he did not acknowledge, was found guilty, and was sentenced to 
death. The warrant, a copy of which les before me as I write, is signed by 
many of the foremost men of those days, so rich in great reputations and 
brilliant talents. The first is that of the President of the Court, John 
Bradshaw; the second, that of Oliver Cromwell, written in a firm, clear hand ; 
among the others I see those of John Bouchier, Ireton, Waller, Scrope, 
Harrison, and Hutchinson. The gloomy palace of Whitehall was the scene 
of the execution of the unhappy monarch. 

Ireland in the meantime had been convulsed by a fierce rebellion, and, in 
1650, Cromwell landed in that country, and, as every student of history 
knows, gained some of the most awful and decisive victories that have ever 
rewarded the genius of an English general. The blow was tremendous, but 
the rule of Cromwell restored order, and never have peace and prosperity 
been so widely diffused throughout Ireland as after the restoration of 
tranquillity by this great commander. 

But wars, and rumours of war, continued to agitate the land, and in 
1650 the invincible warrior proceeded to Scotland and gained a sreat victory 
over the Scotch at Dunbar on the 38rd of September. On the same day of 
the following year Cromwell annihilated another army at Worcester, com- 
manded by Prince Charles. 

Peace was now firmly established, and on the 16th of December, 1654, 
Cromwell was created by the will of the people—the best right any monar ch 
can claim—Lord Protector of the United Kingdom. How well he ruled only 


his most bigoted enemies attempt to deny. Never was England more 


honoured abroad or more happy at home; never was prosperity ereater. 
The English fleets swept the seas, and a word from Cromwell was enough to 
strike terror into the hearts of foreign monarchs. Every one knows all “this, 
and no one questions that Cromwell—at the head of such an army of God- 
fearing, intrepid warriors as England has never had since, and of a fleet that, 
commanded by Robert Blake, was the terror of the world—was a monarch 
who used immense, aye tremendous power, with a discretion and magnanimity 
never surpassed. His enemies say that his power was trembling, that 
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something or another, or somebody or another, would soon have changed 
everything had he not died when he did. Perhaps so, but where, let us ask, 
is any sign of the impending changes? The hero of Worcester and Dunbar, 

the gencrous, upright, liberal ruler of these three great kingdoms, had too 
firm a hold on the love and respect of the people to fear opposition, or to be 
wanting in decision and courage had it arisen. 

But the brightest hopes fade away, and the fairest prospects cease to 
please, and the last days of Cromwell ended in sorrow and trouble. Tis 
health failed, and the cares of State pressed heavily upon him. Some of his 
own relatives, it is even said that his favourite daughter was of the number, 
blamed him for some of the measures he had advocated. In August, 1658, 
this beloved daughter, Elizabeth Claypole, died at Hampton Court. Our 
engraving represents Cromwell’s visit to his daughter just before her death, 
and, though neither of them suspected it, just before his own. Mrs. Clay- 
pole was an amiable and accomplished woman, much beloved in ker family 
circle; but her political predilections were opposed to those of her father, 
and it is said, though perhaps with small truth, that on her death-bed she 
reproached him for having been instrumental in expelling the royal family, 
and that she implored him to endeavour to undo what had been done. Had 
she lived to see the use Prince Charles would make of the power she con- 
sidered his right, she would have repented in sackcloth and ashes. On 
the 27th of the same month Robert Blake passed away as his victorious fleet 
swept into the harbour of Plymouth, the shores of which are said to have 
been crowded with myriads of spectators. On the 3rd of September of the 
same year, on that very day considered by Cromwell the happiest of his 
life, he died at Whitehall, aged 58, and with him for many a long and 
dreary year set the sun of England. 

On the 25th of the following April his body was interred in Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel at Westminster, and, had it remained there, it might well 
be said that the noblest dust in England had found an asylum there from the 
vicissitudes of a troubled and sad hfe. But, when the king had his own 
again, the corpse was exhumed and exhibited on the gallows at Tyburn, and 
then buried under it. 

That Cromwell should have been severely criticised by his enemies may 
be natural, and that they should have accused him of crimes he never 
committed is not surprising; but no breath of suspicion attaches to the strict 
integrity of his private life, and even his enemies could not deny his genius 
and wisdom. His picty was ridiculed, and his longing for peace and order 
was laughed at, and stigmatised as hypocrisy; but never has religion been 
so untrammelled and freedom so great as when the God-fearing Cromwell 
held the reins of government. No English general, not even Wellington 
and Marlborough, gained more splendid victories or owed less to good 
fortune and special education. Of Cromwell it may well be said. he was the 
most successful statesman England has ever had, her most victorious general, 
and her ablest and wisest ruler. The friend of Milton and Hampden, the 
ereatest genius in a group of soldiers and statesmen whose purity and 
integrity have never been questioned, he was the only man who could have 
given so little offence to enemies or so thoroughly have commanded the 
confidence of friends. He had the integrity of George Washington, the 
piety, good fortune, and unselfishness of that great patriot, but, withal, ten 
times his genius as a ruler, and a hundred times his ability as.a gencral. 
One man only in Hnglish history can be compared with Cromwell ‘Yor the 
diversity of his gifts, the purity of his intentions, and the splendour of his 
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OLIVER CROMWELL AT HIs DAUGHTER’S DEATH-BED. 
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military genius—that one man was John Hampden, but the lamentable 
death of that hero at Chalgrove Field, in Oxfordshire, in 1643, left Cromwell 
absolutely without a rival. Had Hampden lived, who can tell whether he 
might not have been Lord Protector ! 

“In the beautiful church of Hursley, in Hampshire—a place famous for 
its connexion with John Keble, the author of the “Christian Year ”—is a 
curious monumental tablet, on which are engraved the names of many of 
the Cromwell family, who sleep in that hallowed spot. At Hursley, long 
the residence of Keble, lived and died several of Cromwell’s immediate 
descendants ; and the churchyard, where they lie, is consecrated anew by 
protecting the bodies of Keble and his wife. The man of thought and 
retirement rests near the remains of the children of him who was peculiarly 
the man of thought and of action, and the wisest and best monarch England 
has ever known. 
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Domestic Fowls. 


WHY NOT KEEP THEM ?—Frrsr Parer. 
By the Author of “ Wishing for the Day,” &c. 


To those who know much about poultry, and especially to those who 
enjoy keeping them, it is a matter of surprise to find that so many people 
never think of setting up a poultry yard, and that of those who do keep 
fowls, so few make them pay as well as they might.. The English 
are not often behind their neighbours in turning things to account; 
and yet in the matter of poultry keeping we are a long way behind our 
friends on the Continent, and even a long way behind our friends of the 


Emerald Isle. The value of eggs cmported last year amounted to no less a 


sum than £2,561,423. Now there is no reason whatever why we should 
have to go out of our own country for anything like this supply. If only 
our working people would give a little of their leisure to poultry keeping it 
would be an easy thing for them to produce half the quantity of eggs we 
now import. I know “the difficulties in the way, and will refer to them 
before I have done with the subject; but were they even greater than they 
are I should still think it possible. The farmers, with great advantage to 
themselves, might produce a much better supply than they do, but the 
farmers, as a rule, care only about land and cattle, and give very little 
attention indeed to poultry, leaving it generally to take its chance; many of 
them having a notion that fowls are scarcely worth their trouble. But I 
am not writing for farmers; nor am I writing for those who exhibit at 
poultry shows. No doubt these shows are doing much to improve our stock 


of birds, and to direct attention to the subject; still, unless one can go 
_ thoroughly into the matter, and start with avery valuable stock and with 


good accommodation for his birds, he will soon find himself a good deal out of 
pocket ; and I have known very imperfect people find themselves a little out 
of temper too. Of course such a thing does not often occur; but some 
people have been angry even over their disappointments at poultry shows. 
The pleasure of keeping a few hens would afford a subject for a smile to 
some people. ‘* You might as well talk about the pleasure of keeping a 
pig,” they will say. Well, friend, there are people, and very respectable 
people too, who have been known to talk about the pleasure of keeping a 
pig. I don’t want to forfeit your good opinion, but I have really found 
pleasure in keeping a pig myself. But it is not with pigs, it is with fowls 
we have to do just now. I can quite think there are some that would find 
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no pleasure whatever in keeping fowls, as there are some, I daresay, that 
don’t care about flowers. I am glad to think I don’t belong to that class, 
and hope my readers don’t. Two or three violets on my table, a primula or 
a geranium or two in my window, a monthly rose in my little front garden, 
and a few carefully chosen and cleanly kept fowls in my yard or pen, give 
me real pleasure. I always attend to my birds myself, and almost from the 
day of the arrival of a new bird, if bought, or the day of its coming out of 
its shell, if hatched, the bird’and I strike up a friendship which rarely gets 
interrupted as long as the bird remains in my possession. Sometime ago I 
had six beautifully marked silver-pencilled Hamburghs; they were pretty 
creatures, and we became such good friends that all would jump on to my 
arms and shoulders when I had some tempting little bit for them, or went 
out to give them their evening meal. I was sorry to part with them, but I 
could not turn ‘‘ cannibal’”’ and eat my friends. J have never been on quite 


such intimate terms.with any of my-feathered friends since, except with a. 


little Indian cock, presented me by a neighbour. He was very small, only 
the size of our common bantam, and of course, being small, he had to make 
the most of himself, as small people often fancy they themselves are driven 
todo. The general impression in the house was that ‘‘Tommy’”’ was very 
conceited! Meeting with. ‘‘Tommy’” in the yard, I had only to say, 
‘Come, Tommy, give us a crow,’’ and instantly he would set up his neck 
and crow away lustily. ‘‘ Tommy” went back after a while to the neigh- 
bour that gave him to me, when I removed from the place. Since Tommy’s 
departure I have only been on friendly terms with my birds, never very 
intimate. Still, it is a pleasure to go to them in the morning with their 
breakfast, at dinner time with a few scraps, and to get the eggs, and just 
before their roosting time with their evening meal. 

But managed with a little common sense a few fowls will afford profit as 
well as pleasure. If they did not pay I myself should not keep them very 
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long. But mine always pay, and often pay avery good per centage. [ 
have known upwards of £5 cleared in a year by keeping twelve birds. 
There was a small poultry yard in a village I knew, the proceeds from 
which clothed four children, and clothed them well. J am not speaking of 
dealers. What the dealers make I have no means of knowing. Those [ 
speak of are people that have kept just a few birds, mainly to supply their 
own table, selling only a few eggs to neighbours. In keeping their accounts 
they have entered all used at its market value, and have always had a good 
balance in favour of their birds at the end of the year. 

What I have further to say about the best sorts to keep, and how best to 
make them profitable, I must leave for the next magazine. The next paper, 
therefore, will be thoroughly practical. 
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Notes about the East. 


Smyrna is one of the most ancient and important cities of Asia Minor, and 
the only one of the Greek cities on the western coast which has retained its 
name and importance to the present day. It stands at the head of the oult 
of the same name, which is 40 miles long by about 20 in width. The early 
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history of Smyrna is very obscure. About the year 700 B.c., it formed part 
of the great Ionian League. It was then known among the Greeks as ‘‘ Old 
Smyrna,’’ and was situated on the banks of the little river Meles, and claimed 
the honour of being the birthplace of Homer. This old city of Smyrna was 
destroyed by the Lydian king Alyattes, and the place remained deserted and 
in ruins till the Macedonian conquest, when the city was rebuilt at the 
distance of between two and three miles south of its original site. This city 
of ‘‘ New Smyrna” was founded by Antigonus, and was laid out with great 
magnificence and adorned with many fine buildings, among which was one in 
honour of the poet Homer, and where he was worshipped. The city had an 
excellent harbour, and from its admirable situation soon became one of the 
finest and most flourishing in the world. 

In the early history of Christianity, 1t holds a distinguished place as one of 
the Seven Churches of the Apocalypse, and as the scene of the labours and 
martyrdom of its first Bishop, Polycarp. After various vicissitudes during 
the middle ages, it fell finally into the hands of the Turks, in whose posses- 
sion it still remains—the most flourishing city of the Levant. 

The modern city is built partly on the plain at the head of the gulf, partly 
on the declivity of a hill, and from the sea has an attractive appearance. 
There are some handsome stone buildings, but the greater part consists of 
low wooden houses, mostly of one story : and the streets, like those of most 
eastern cities, are ill-paved, narrow, crooked, and dirty. The harbour is 
excellent; ships of large burden anchor close to the quays, and the trade is very 
important and extensive. ‘There are two railways, one 83 miles long, con- 
necting Smyrna with Aidin, an important inland commercial town; the other 
extending 58 miles inland to Cassaba. 

Smyrna is regularly visited by the ships of the French, Austrian, and 
Russian Steam Navigation Companies, and by traders from Great Britain 
and other countries. It has several times suffered severely from fire, and has 
frequently been ravaged by earthquakes and the plague. The population of 
Smyrna, which, with its territory, is governed by a Pasha—is estimated at 
175,000, of whom about 40,000 are Turks, 100,000 Greeks, 15,000 Jews, 
15,000 Armenians, and the remainder made up with Europeans of various 
nationalities. As is usual in Turkish towns, each people has its separate 
quarter. There are several Greek, Armenian, Roman Catholic, and Protestant 
churches, and about twenty mosques. 

Every one who has travelled in the Kast, has been struck by the difference 
between the customs of the inhabitants and those of his own country; and 
this not only in their personal habits, but in all their institutions, public and 
domestic. The traveller, as soon as he lands, experiences this change, and 
nothing impresses itself so much upon his mind, as the difference in the mode 
of travelling, and the accommodation he meets with while on his journey. 
Excepting at Smyrna and Constantinople, and one or two other large cities, 
there are no railroads, no roads of any kind—at least what an Englishman 
would call a road. Their roads are only the beaten track marked out by the 
foot of the camel, ass, mule, or horse. These tracks, too, are at times ploughed 
up when they happen to pass through fields. There are no carts, for the 
strongest would soon be shattered to pieces, and unable in many places to 
pass. The only way of travelling for the rich man or the peasant, is a choice 
of journeying on foot, or on the back of the dromedary, camel, mule, horse, 
or ass; and having got to the end of his day’s journey, no comfortable hotel 
does he find, with soft well-aired beds, and attentive landlord and servants to 
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supply his wants. His tent must be carried with him, as must food and 
cooking utensils. Water is almost always to be found at the resting places, 
except through the desert, where this also must be taken. But along the 
sreat thoroughfares, and in towns and cities, there are the khans. These, 
an essentially eastern institution, are a sort of unfurnished inn, to provide 
travellers with a shelter. Those in towns and cities, which are generally built 
for traders, are handsomer and more convenient—having doors to the apart- 
ments—than those met with on the roads, or outside the walls of the cities. 
They commonly consist of a square building of four wings, built round a 
courtyard, in which the beasts of burden may be enclosed, and where there 
is usually a well of water. The lodgings are small rooms, about 7 or 8 feet 
high, which run round the courtyard, and are bare of every article of 
furniture. 

The illustration is that of one inthe city of Smyrna. No. 1 is the entrance 
of the ‘‘khan.’’ By it the laden camels, mules, &c., enter, and then their 
burdens are taken off, and they he scattered about in the square open court- 
yard, No. 2. There is a keeper of the khan, who receives a toll for the use 
of the room which each merchant hires. These rooms are always the upper 
story. They runall round the square, and are generally entered from under 
a vaulted colonnade, as Nos. 3 and 4. Nos. 5 and 6, are the chambers 
for merchants. Nos. 7 and 8 are the domed roofs of the chambers. Nos. 9 
and 10, the chimneys of the chambers. No. 11, roof of vaulted colonnade. 
Beneath these chambers of the merchants, are the rough chambers for the 
camels, &c. The floors of these are generally of earth; there are no stalls, 
such as we should call them. They eat off the ground from little hollows 
in the floor—these are the mangers. Here in these chambers, the poor, who 
cannot afford the upper chambers, would sleep. It was in the stable of such 
a place, in one of these mangers, that our blessed Saviour was born. Many 
were at that season travelling to be enrolled, according to the decree of 
Augustus Cesar, and thus the khans would be filled. 
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Another thing which attracts the attention of the ‘amet is the manner 
in which the houses are built, no longer with pointed roofs, as in England, 
and the walls often built of clay. In Syria, however, especially in the most 
mountainous parts, stone is more common. The stones are roughly cut. 
The interior is generally white, and of but one story. They have all flat 
roofs, and on the roofs of most you see astone roller. It is very useful, 
after the hot suns of summer have chapped the clay and lime roofs. Soon 
as the rainy season begins, if it were not for these rollers their houses would 
not be water-tight. 

It was upon such a housetop as this, that, as we read in the Acts of the 
Apostles, ‘* Peter went up upon the housetop to pray, about the sixth hour.”’ 
In the summer, when it is very hot, it is customary for the people to carry 
a beds or mattrasses, as we should call them, to the housetops to sleep 
there. 

As one might imagine, in such roofs the grass during the rainy season 
flourishes and looks green, but soon withers when summer suns arise. Thus 
we read in Psalm cxxix., ‘‘ Let them be as grass upon the housetops, which 
withereth afore it groweth up; wherewith the mower filleth not his hand, 
nor he that bindeth up the sheaves his bosom.”’ 

In Damascus the houses have more than one story. The way of getting to 
the roof of those in Syria, is from the outside. In the illustration you will 
see rough blocks of stone left at intervals, each rising above another like a 
staircase. This bringsforcibly to our minds the warning of our blessed Lord, 
in Matthew xxiv., ‘‘ Left him which is on the housetop not come down to 
to take anything out of his house.”’ It is plain at once, in the hurry of flight 
from an enemy appearing in sight from the housetop, no one need enter, but 
they had only to go down and “flee. This our Lord bids them lo, so soon as 
the Roman army ‘might be seen. Every Christian did so. And it is said 
not one perished within the walls of J erusalem, when that city was taken by 
the Romans under Titus. 
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“Jemima Moy,’’ and other Dealers ; 


Licensed and Unlicensed. 
A Sketch of Village Life. By Mrs. M. HE. BewsueEr, Author of “‘ Philip Stone,” &e. 


> 
CHAPTER IX.—THE SCENE IS CHANGED FROM KISTLING TO 


Anp what had Madge Reeve, the daughter of a drunken father, of a 
dying mother, been doing since she left her secluded native village at the 
fair-time, after having visited Dame Moy’s shop in so unceremonious 4 
manner? Let her tell her own tale. 

It was truly a tale of woe, though at first she had some money, Dame 
Moy’s, enough to keep her a little while. 

The town where Ted Smith put her down, she had travelled in his van, 
was an important one with a weekly market and several large mills, where 
she might have got employment, had she been so disposed. 

Passing through the bustling, well-lighted streets, this wanderer went 
down by asharp cut to a small low house kept by a woman whom she had 
met sometimes at the fair at Kistling. She said she wanted a bed for that 
night; she was shown up a trembling ladder instead of a staircase, into a 
wretchedly dirty room without any bedstead, and only a heap of sacks in 
the corner. 

The panes of glass in the window were almost all gone, and the apertures 
were stuffed with rags to keep out the air. The place altogether struck her 
as decidedly much less snug than her own home. Here she remained a day 
or two, but couldn’t stay any longer, she was so frightened at night by the 
drunken brawls in the house; then she went to another town, where she 
took a room by the week. : 

As long as she had money the landlady behaved very well, called her 
‘‘yvoung lady,’’ and spoke well of her to her neighbours, who were curious 
about the girl; but she always wound up by saying, ‘‘In coorse young 
things likes their liberty, and I knows nothink but she pays for all she has 
reg’lar; and that’s all I troubles my ’ead about.’’ But when she saw she 
was without money she soon gave Madge to understand that she must leave 
her house; that it was far too respectable for such a creature as she was. 

So Madge resolved to go to London, where she had heard people were 
sure to make their fortunes; and she felt sure of making hers very soon, for 
a gipsy had prophesied, ‘‘She would be rich, and marry a great lord !”’ 

So on she trudged, sometimes getting a lift in a cart, begging a piece of 
bread and a mug of milk, or beer, or water at different houses on her road, 
till at length after many, many weary miles, she found herself in London. 
Yes, weary, penniless, footsore, homeless, without single friend! 

The weather had set in with unusual severity: icicles hung everywhere, 
the cold cutting wind whirled up and down the alleys and streets. A 
winter’s night in those dreary places was indeed terrible, and the poor 
country girl knew of no ‘‘ Refuge ”’ for houseless ones. 

To complete her misery, the snow now fell in steady flakes, so that it 
told cruelly on poor half-clad, hungry, tired Madge, who wandered hither 
and thither, shivering and wretched, not knowing where to get shelter, 
warmth, or a crust of bread. Wandering on and on, she pressed her face 
closely against the window of a room where a blazing fire and a table spread 
for tea told of comfort and luxury. ‘‘Move on,” said a policeman. ‘‘Go 
home.’? On she moved, till she came near a woman to whom she held out 
her hand, saying she was so very hungry, not a snack had she eaten the 
whole day long. Indefatigable Bobby came up saying, ‘‘Oh! begging, are 
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you! you'll have to follow me;” when he walked her off to the police cell 
to spend the night. 

“Well,” thought Madge, ‘‘at any rate I’ve shelter, even this is better 
than being all night long in the streets in a large strange town.”’ 

The next morning she was brought up before a magistrate, and discharged 
with a caution. 

She felt sure, however, of being able to get a living somehow; the 
eipsy’s prediction, too, occurred to her mind and gave her fresh spirits. 

After being jostled about and abused a good deal she managed to get a 

enny. 

; Sleeping was the great difficulty—at first she tried corners of streets and 
doorsteps; but her enemy, ‘‘ Bobby,”’ always made her ‘‘move on.’ How 
she hated these men, and that ‘‘move on;’’ they were even worse to her 
fancy than the parish constable, Bob Simpkin, of happy memory! 

She made friends with one Sally, a girl who had been brought up in 
London, and knew the ways of poor homeless outcasts from sad and bitter 
experience, as she and her mother had felt the wounds of that ‘‘ sword which 
slays its thousands.”’ 

These girls often slept under the arches, or inside a roller, or in such-like 
places. Madge said, ‘‘Sall was wonderful kind; so we shared and shared 
alike.’ During the warm weather they managed well enough: but when 
it turned sharp and cold, their privations were increased ten-fold; they had 
hard work to get along. Times were terribly bad, and they were nearly 
starving, when they got near a cook-shop with heaps of beautiful pies 
smoking hot; they were tempted to take one, for they were almost starving. 
Madge had just eaten one mouthful—oh! it was delicious to the half- 
famished girl, when a policeman tapped her on the shoulder; she tried to 
get away ; Sally did manage it; but the pavement was slippery, and down 
went the country girl. She swooned with the pain and the fright. 

The first sound she heard was, ‘‘She’s broke her leg; take her off to 
Barthelmy’s at once.”’ So they stretched her on a shutter, and she re- 
membered nothing further until she found herself in a long room with 
several beds; her left leg was attended to properly by a surgeon, and, in 
spite of her sufferings, she felt that it was some time since she had been on 
the whole so comfortable. Her sleep was sound and refreshing that night. 

If the truth must be told about Madge, she was in no great hurry to get 
well, for here she had all she could wish for except her liberty. 

_ She was sitting by a window in the ward one afternoon, just about the 
time she had overheard the doctor say she was well enough to leave in a day 
or two, when she saw Sall peeping at her; so she beckoned to her friend to 
come up and see her; for at certain hours people are allowed to visit the 
hospital; so she managed to come up, and then Sall informed her how 
anxiously she had kept watch for some weeks, hoping to catch sight of her. 
So Sall agreed to fetch Madge out the next day. 

And there was nothing for these girls but the old life again, so they 
thought. And hard enough Madge found it, worse than ever; she was 
getting desperate. 





CHAPTER X.—OUR SCENE STILL LIES IN LONDON. 

Iv was winter; the air was cold and sharp; the north-easterly wind 
whistled and blew, while poor, wretched, half-clad creatures wrapped their 
shabby, tattered garments more closely round them, to keep out if possible 
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the biting frost; for many of them did not possess suitable clothing, or had 
it in pawn, yea, even to their very boots and shoes, and the bed they 
wanted to lie on. 

To some winter has a pleasant sound, telling of healthful, invigorating 
exercises and amusements, of warm hearths, of good cheer. Alas! to the 
poor, to the half-clad, and half. fed, the sound is anything but cheering: 
for cold weather brings to them. the picture of scanty labour, scanty 
provisions, scanty fires, ‘scanty clothing; of hard times, yea, ofttimes harder 
than the very ice. 

Snowy weather especially is trying to the poor; and sharp frosty times, 
making their appetites keener than usual, without affording them the means 
of satisfying their desires. 

Christmas more particularly, must be a sore trial to homeless wanderers 
in large towns, where their eyes are feasted by the tempting sight of butchers’ 
and poulterers’ shop; where savoury pies and large sausages are to be scen 
displayed in the windows; or at the pastrycooks’, where huge cakes await 
purchasers; or at the grocers’ establishments, where luscious fruits make a 
large show, interspersed with Christmas trees and mistletoe. 

In one large shop were displayed fine new Elema raisins, the finest Patras 
currants; while, entwined were shining Christmas berries amid glossy 
leaves; piles of glacé and crystallised fruits in beautiful boxes, lined with 
lace papers; bottles of foreign fruits and choice Italian articles; jars of 
delicious mincemeat, drums of ‘figs, boxes of dates and muscatels. Candles 
of various colours and sizes reared in pyramids, and adorned with ever- 
greens, while in the midst of each large plate glass window, brilliantly and 
tastefully illuminated, was an immense Christmas tree, loaded with delicacies. 

Outside these windows stood many a famishing child, many a half-clad 
woman, victim of alcohol, the blighting agent of all family happiness, looking 
with eager eyes on all the rich display of good and enjoyable things. 

One girl with bare feet, blue with cold, whose scanty tatterdamalion 
garments were stirred by the biting easterly, wind, cast many an envious 
glance on all these luxuries. She stayed so long, and looked so miserable, that 
a policeman, who had had his eye on her for some time, said, ‘‘ Move on.”’ 

Just at that moment a gentleman came out of the tempting shop; the 
girl stopped and stared at him, as though she recognised him. 

‘Move on,’ said the policeman in a very determined voice ; now fully 
convinced that the eirl meant to do something, ‘‘in her line, ” as he 
facetiously termed it. 

At the words, ‘‘ Move on,” the gentleman turned to notice to whom the 
policeman particularly addressed himself; the girl seemed struck by the 
benevolent countenance of the gentleman, the full light from the brilliantly 
lighted shop windows fell full on his face, so she laid her hand on his arm, 
saying, ‘“‘Have pity on me, I haven’t a farthing in the world, and I’m 
starving.”’ 

‘‘ Begging!” said the officious policeman, ‘‘ you’ll not be wanting a bed 
to-night, I’m thinking; so I’11 trouble you to follow me,” said he, laying 
his hand roughly on Madge, thriving Madge of Kistling village, Dame Moy’s 
ereat horror, who tried to shake him off. 

‘You need not trouble yourself about this young woman; she’s coming 
with me.” 

At that instant the policeman’s attention was attracted elsewhere, so 
Madge and the gentleman, her friend in need, set off together. 

Turning the corner, they came near a well-known coffee-stall, kept by a 
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respectable widow woman. The hissing coffee sent forth a fragrant and 
agreeable odour to the famishing girl; while the thick slices of bread and 
butter, and lumps of cake, quite made her mouth water. 

‘‘Now,”’ said the gentleman to the woman, ‘‘I want a good cup of 
coffee, with plenty of boiling milk in it, and nice and sweet too; and you,”’ 
turning to the girl, ‘‘ help yourself to as much bread and butter and cake as 

ou like.’’ . 
/ The poor starving creature did not require to be told twice, she soon 
availed herself of the kind offer. 

This woman had many customers; her bright green truck with red 
wheels was a friend to many who passed that way morning and evening ; 
for she was an honest, hard-working creature, and never took advantage of 
her customers, invariably giving them their money’s worth. 

Madge’s spirits were greatly revived by the opportune help so unex- 
pectedly given her; and she thanked her benefactor most gratefully. 

The gentleman began to think it was time to go home, he had had an 
unusually busy day, and the snow-flakes fell fast and thick around: still 
Madge did not wish him ‘‘ good night,’’ but hovered near, as though un- 
willing to lose sight of her unknown friend. 

‘“Hadn’t you better go home now?”’ asked he anxiously, ‘‘for it’s getting 
late for a young girl to be out, besides, the snow is coming down much 
faster.” 

‘‘Home!”’ said the girl, ‘‘ I’ve no home!” 

Here was a pretty dilemma for this kind-hearted man, he couldn’t leave 
the poor girl out such a night as this: after a moment’s thought he told her 
to come with him; turning down a narrow street they came near a large 
building, where they found many poor creatures half-clad and starving, wait- 
ing for the door to be opened. Her friend saw her safely inside, and told 
her where to meet him the next day, when she left the ‘‘ Night Refuge.” 

How thankful was Madge Reeve to see and feel the bright fire; she had 
no appetite now for the slice of bread offered her, and which tasted very 
swect to the others who had come in; no, she was no longer hungry, but 
very weary ; she needed but to lay her head on her pillow to fall fast asleep. 

But the morning came, and Madge, and the other poor homeless crea- 
tures, left their beds, and having eaten their portion of dry bread, left the 
° Refuge ”? to go out into the cold wintry weather once more. 

Faithful to his appointment, the benevolent gentleman met Madge where 
he had promised. 

They went to the end of one of the streets leading to the docks, and in 
the midst of a locality suitable for its humane operations, stood an immense 
building, which they entered. Here the gentleman was evidently well- 
known, and the Matron immediately agreed to receive Madge, who was now 
for the first time in her life in a really comfortable home, with every chance 
of acquiring habits of truthfulness and industry, and of being fitted to ‘do 
her duty in that state of life to which it had pleased God to call her.”’ 


* Ready the Father is to own 

And kiss his late returning child: 

Ready your loving Saviour stands, 

And spreads for you His bleeding hands. 


Ready mr you the angels wait, 
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After Work. 


The Gloucestershire Miner; 


By the VEN. ARCHDEACON MATHIAS. 
} 
CHAPTER III. 


Anotuenr thing I adopted with benefit was a special meeting for prayer 
to the Holy Ghost to pour His rich blessing on the Parish. The plan 
adopted was as follows: I began with a hymn, then read a suitable portion 
of the Bible and gave an extempore prayer, then all others in order who 
chose to pray, and concluded with another hymn and a prayer from myself. 
We have had truly happy and blessed prayer meetings: one aged miner 
prayed very heartily, and his son and others. I felt my heart’s love to 
Christ and my fellow man truly kindled; and I feel convinced that each one 
of us could in truth use Peter’s words on the Mount of Transfiguration when 
he beheld Christ in His kingdom, ‘‘ Lord, 1r 1s Goop for us to be here.” 
Oh, my heart was warmed with love to God and man; my zeal was kindled, 
my enthusiasm to buckle on my Saviour’s armour, fight the good fight of 
faith, was enlarged. This, believe me, is what Christians need much—a 
communion of saints, to stir up each other, and encourage each other in our 
Master’s work and our own salvation. ‘‘ Then they that feared the Lord 
spake orTEN one to another: and the Lord hearkened, and heard, and a book 
of remembrance was written before him for them that feared the Lord, and 
thought upon his name.’? We need mutual comfort and help—one heart, 
one mind, one voice, one pull.together in God’s great work. Men do unite 
in worldly combinations, why not in spiritual? ‘The children of this 
world are (truly) in their generation wiser than the children of light :’’ let 
us ‘‘take a leaf out of their book.” 

In all the houses of these miners and colliers there is not any poverty, 
there are not any really poor people among them: their wages at present, 
and for some long time past, are very high; a man will earn three pounds 
a week easily, mining; a boy 14 years old will earn 19s. a week. 
Their houses are very comfortable: I have seen their meals and tables laid, 
with fine hot buttered toast, mutton chops, tea, and bread and butter. In 
one house there were three people, a man, his wife, his niece, who acted as 
servant; each had his and her special loaf—three different loaves, made in 
different ways. They are not, as a class, at all thrifty; they live up to 
what they have, and, being grossly ignorant as a class, they indulge their 
appetite. As an illustration of this, let me mention this fact: they are paid 
their wages generally upon Saturday or Friday; little work is done upon 
Saturday ; they spend their money in purchasing luxuries, and they feast on 
the Sunday, lying in bed till late in the day, not going to church, and 
eating and drinking to excess; and then, of course, comes on a fit of sur- 
feiting, and they call it ‘‘ Fit Sunday,’”? and the doctors have work in 
consequence. ‘The doctors are paid so much a head annually by the pro- 
prietors of the mines and collieries, and they are well worked ; one medical 
man, whom I spoke to respecting his habitual absence from church, related the 
above facts as the cause of his absence. 

A large field lies open for men of God to labour in; they must be men of 
holy love and zeal, tempered with clear judgment, earnest, hard-working, 

able men—men who speak what they feel, and feel what they speak—men 
who are themselves burning, else they w il not, because they cannot, give 
fire to others—men who will be respected, in whom confidence will be 
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1) we, and to whom ready and willing obedience—the result of that con- 
tidence—wilt be yielded. Oh, for such men! alas, they are indeed few and 
far between. No cold, formal, dead, lifeless preacher, will do for this work 
—Luthers, Neffs, Wesleys, Whitfields, such men are needed. 

The fact of the congregation increasing from 150 to upwards of 500 in 
two months, and the Bible-class well and regularly attended, and amounting 
to 40 in a similar period, proves what can be done among these men; and 
their deep love and respect to him that leads them on to heaven and holiness 
of life—all this proved that even in so apparently an uncongenial soil, seed 
can be sown which, under the Holy Spirit’s blessing, will yield a fruitful 
harvest. 

Let me relate a second proof of what God does effect through the 
instrumentality of preaching, when we preach in love, faith, and earnestness. 
A young man, H. M., a clerk in the iron furnaces—a young man of in- 
telligence, and calculated to be an agent of much good or much evil, 
accordingly as he was influenced for one or the other, was living, alas, a life 
of sin. He came to church of an evening, but spent the Sabbath morning 
in the company of his employer’s son—a wild and unprincipled man; we 
may easily conceive the way in which these Sabbath mornings were spent. 
However, by God’s grace, he heard something which aroused him: it was 
so ordered, in the providence of God, that a sister of his was laid low by an 
illness which carried her off in a few days. It was my privilege to be with 
her frequently during her illness, and I have the comfort of knowing that 
my ministrations were blessed to her, and she was ‘‘ put asleep in Jesus.” 
Her illness brought me necessarily into contact with H. M., and I did not 
shun to speak and to write to him in faithfulness and love: the Lord 
brought home my words to his heart; he thankfully received what I said to 
him ; he did not, like many, harden his heart under reproof, and I had the 
satisfaction of receiving from him a promise to forsake his evil companions, 
and give himself to God. I watch him, now that I am away, and give an 


answer received from him to my last letter, which will show that he has not 
forgotten his promise :— 


‘My dear Sir,—I am in receipt of your very kind letter, and for which 
I beg you to accept my best thanks; and sorry I am you ever left us, for 
I sincerely believe had you have stayed here, it would have been the means 
of making me a very different boy ; though hard it is for one who has led so 
wild a life, and, in the midst of so many temptations, to get a sufficient 
resolution to withstand them ; but I do hope the all-merciful God will help 
me to mend my wicked ways. ‘ 

‘‘'P.8.—I should like to hear from you again.” 


Here, then, is a proof that God moves in a mysterious way. This wild boy 
has been awakened ; his sister’s happy death has been instrumental in his 
conversion, and doubtless the all-merciful God, whom he hopes will help 
him, will most assuredly help him; and, having begun the ‘‘ good work ”’ in 
him, ‘‘ will carry it on to the end.’? He has and will hear my prayers for 
him ; and God will answer him. : 

_ We have, then, both the bright and the dark shade of the Gloucestershire 
Miner. Those who are God’s children among them, are true and sincere 
men of God ; those who are serving Satan—and, alas, they are the greater 
humber—are truly degraded and debased. It is easily perceived why these 
two classes are so determined each in its own way. The life of the miner 
and collier is one that is eminently exposed to accident and death; in a 
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moment, without the least warning, an accident may bring a miner into the 
presence of his God; a roof may fall in, and a prop give way, a blast of foul 
air rush in and carry death and ruin among the men; this being so, those 
that have the fear of God before their eyes are ever watchful and prepared 
to meet their God, and in consequence are sincere and holy men of God; 
on the other hand, those who are not born of the Spirit give themselves up 
to all debauchery and sin, and drown all consideration of either heaven or 
hell in godless living ; they will not allow the thought to cross their mind, 
or if they at all do so, it is to have a ‘short life and a merry one,’’—this is 
poor human nature. 

The miners and colliers of Gloucester are men of strong feeling; their 
prejudices are strong likewise, and must not be met with harshness and 
unyielding perverseness. Show them the truth clearly—speak in sincere 
love to them—point out clearly the right and the wrong—and you can, and 
you will, lead them; this is my experience. I could do anything with them, 
because I acted as I have stated. One illustration will suffice: on taking 
charge among them I found that they had fallen into sad habits of careless- 
ness in time-appointed funerals and baptisms; this I was determined to have 
altered; I gave it out in the church and in my visits that a time appointed 
MUST BE KEPT, that I would not wait. I made an example one day after the 
announcement; the result was what I fully expected—the time was 
punctually kept, no more unnecessary delay. Another proof of what can 
be done: I wished the congregation to join audibly in the General Thanks- 
giving and the responses; I mentioned it to them—they did so at once. 
They saw I had their interest at heart, and they willingly followed my 
advice. 





Acrostics and Charades. 
TRIPLE ACROSTIC No. 5. 


First, Second, Third Letters, each a Scripture character. 


. Paradise. 

. Durable. 

. Uprightness. 

. * King of the Amorites.” 

. Take (5) to Wisdom’s gracious call. 

. A town in Hampshire, 18 miles N.E. of Southampton. 


. CHARADE. 


My first is an infant. My next is half London. 
My whole was once famous, but now it 1s undone. 





KEY TO APRIL ACROSTIC. 
Double Acrostic.—1. JoB. 2. Omri. 3. HitheR. 4, NahuM. 5. Banl. 
6. RuN. 7. InfraDiG. 8. GusH. 9, HydrA. 10. TriM.—(JOHN BRIGHT— 
BIRMINGHAM.) ap 
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-at-riot. 7 .  HOMSON SHARP. 
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We invite all our Readers to send answers to these Acros- 
tics. They will find it an instructive exercise. 
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to six eggs may be found in the nest, and they are of a greenish brown colour. 
Like the skylark the nightingale owes his high position, not to capricious 
fashion or to dazzling plumage, but solely to his surpassing excellence as a 
songster. : Me 
Although it is most graceful in its movements, walking with dignity and 
with its head erect, and putting his head on one side like the robin when an 
object takes its attention, it is the song of the bird which is considered the 
standard of perfection. We cannot close without quoting quaint Isaac Walton: 
he says, ‘‘ The nightingale, another of my airy creatures, breathes such sweet 
loud music out of her little instrumental throat, that it might make man- 
kind to think that miracles had not ceased,—he that at midnight, when the 
very labourer sleeps securely, should hear the clear airs, the sweet descants, 
the natural rising and falling, the doubling and redoubling of her voice, might 
well be lifted above earth, and say, ‘Lord, what music hast Thou provided 


for the saints in heaven, when Thou affordest bad men such music on 
earth ?? ”’ a 





<> 
Macaulay. 


By Dr. ALFRED CRESPI. 


Occupyine a foremost position among the great writers who have in the 
present century shed lustre on the literary fame of England, is the distin- 
guished essayist and historian, whose name heads this paper. England has 
been wonderfully prolific for ages of mighty intellects; so that few modern 
nations equal, none surpass her. But not many of her sons achieved a 
higher, or more deserved reputation, than Lord Macaulay. 

Macaulay was of Scotch descent, and through life displayed the indomit- 
able energy, and singular shrewdness characteristic of his countrymen. One 
only of his ancestors attained eminence, this was his father, Zachary 
Macaulay, distinguished for his strenuous opposition to the slave trade. Mr. 
Macaulay married the sister of Thomas Babington, of Rothley Temple, a 
wealthy merchant and member of parliament, at whose house, in the year 
1800, his son was born. 

As achild Macaulay’s memory and powerful intellect attracted general 
attention. Hannah More, who knew him well, expected her little protegé 
to turn out a prodigy of eloquence and ability, and her fond hopes were not 
disappointed. She lived to see him one of the first men of his time. 

At the age of eighteen the future historian entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge. During his academical career he took many honours, though 
not so many as his friends expected. In 1819 he received the chancellor’s 
gold medal for a poem called ‘‘ Pompeii,” and two years later he composed 
another prize poem ‘‘ Evening,”’ but he was not satisfied with these honours. 
He was soon elected Craven Scholar, and at the age of twenty-four gained 
the crowning distinction of a Fellowship at Trinity. Next year, 1825, he 
proceeded in due course to the degree of M.A. It is worthy of remark that 
in many essays he does not conceal his predilection for Cambridge. In his 
opinion Cambridge far surpassed in intellectual activity her older and more 
aristocratic sister, the University of Oxford. He reminds us that Bacon and 
his father, and many eminent statesmen, learned on the banks of the Cam 
the liberal principles, with which in after life they combated the dogmatism 
and conservatism of Oxford. In the still earlier times of Walsingham and 
the Cecils, the rival Universities had already acquired the characteristic 
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features now widely separating them. In spite of Macaulay’s diatribes 
let us not forget that Oxford has produced many great men, fully as 
remarkable as the greatest intellects of Cambridge. 

While an undergraduate, Macaulay wrote afew papers for some of the 
periodicals of the day. He achieved nothing approaching a literary triumph 
till, in his twenty-fifth year, he contributed that splendid article on Milton, 
which appeared in the August number of the Edinburgh Review. At that 
time he was reading law at Lincoln’s Inn. Macaulay remarked in after 
years that this essay was overloaded with ‘‘ gaudy and ungraceful ornament.” 
i must candidly add that he expressed his strong Whig opinions too plainly, 
and with unnecessary harshness. Yet I doubt “whether ten men were then 
living who could have produced an essay as perfect as Macaulay’s. 

Early in 1826 he was called to the bar. He had influence enough to 
enable him to show the world what he was worth, great abilities, and some 
ambition. He soon became a Commissioner of Bankruptcy, and was only 
thirty when he took his seat for Calne in the House of Commons. Calne has 
in later days been worthily represented by a late illustrious Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Robert Lowe, who now represents that great and intelligent 
constituency the University of London. 

Macaulay never became a power in the state. He often spoke, and with 
some force, and was always listened to with flattering attention, but it is 
said his manner was too formal, his speeches too elaborate, his language too 
profound, and his delivery too rapid, to enable him to rise to eminence as an 
orator. He sat for Leeds from 1832 to 1834. Then he went to India as 
legal adviser to the Supreme Council of Calcutta. It was while in India 
that he acquired that accurate and brilliant knowledge of Indian history, 
displayed in two of his finest essays. In 1839 Macaulay became Member of 
Parliament for Edinburgh, and Secretary of State for War. In 1846, in the 
ministry of Earl Russell, he held the post of Paymaster General. In the 
following year he lost his seat for Edinburgh, his vote for the Maynooth 
erant having alienated the favour of the Scotch. For a time he lived in 
retirement, prosecuting those researches, the fruit of which was his incom- 
parable and noble fragment of a history, written in a style no English 
historian has surpassed. He regained the favour, at the age of fifty-two, of 
the electors of Edinburgh, and sat for the Scottish capital till 1856 when he 
resigned his seat, his health had for some time been breaking up. The 
following year he was raised to the peerage by the title of Baron Macaulay 
of Rothley Temple. He did not long enjoy the dignified and placid existence 
of a member of the House of Lords. Two years later he died, on the 28th of 
December, 1859, being nearly sixty years old. 

I fear his acceptance of a peerage laid him open to a charge of inconsis- 
tency. He was not the first man, nor is he likely to be the last to accept 
the glittering coronet of a British peer, after expressing superb disdain for 
such useless baubles. 

Let me first draw the reader’s attention to Macaulay’s greatest work, his 


| noble History of England. The style in which it is written is remarkable 


for its elegance and aR, Few writers have contrived to condense more 
into a small compass, and no one has surpassed Macaulay in the number and 
beauty of the lifelike scenes he places before the reader. Some of his 
descriptions are perfect. You actually seem to have a brilliant drama before 
you; you observe the actors in their different dresses going through their 
several parts; you study the play of their features; you catch the tones in 
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which they speak; you watch with rapt attention, as the drama progresses, 
for new and striking incidents. You feel with his characters ; live in 
their day, rejoice and suffer, hope and sympathise with them and for 
them. How strongly and vividly the lights and shadows are thrown out; 
how touching some of the scenes portray ed, others how exciting! When 
reading his pages you fecl you are drinking in ‘the words of one of the greatest 
masters of English prose, nay rather, the “descriptions of one of the greatest 
masters of language the world has ever produced. What shall I say of the vast 
and accurate learning of ‘Macaulay, in what words convey my admiration of 
his abilities and industry? He thoroughly deserves his fame. ‘Till his day 
no English historian had thought it necessary to read a volume to verify some 
trivial fact, or to travel hundreds of miles to describe a single scene. All 
this he did, not once but often. His descriptions were written on the spot 
he was painting with the skill of a prince of artists. His statements are so 
carefully worded, that few critics dare to impugn his accuracy, few presume to 
lay their finger on any flaw in his writings. In 1849 the first two volumes 
appeared. They were received with a burst of enthusiasm, similar to that 
which welcomed Edward Gibbon’s brilliant ‘‘ Decline and Fall.’’ Six years 
later the third and fourth volumes were given to the world, and were greeted 
with even louder applause. Thousands of copies were sold, and nobly did 
they keep up, or rather add to, the illustrious author’s fame. Alas, the hand 
of death was laying its heavy grasp on the broken-down statesman, essayist, 
poet, and historian. Before the work was finished, England mourned him 
whose work can never be completed. In the year 1861 a fifth volume was 
published, consisting of fragments found in his study at Kensington, where 
his cherished books were ‘arranged in loving confusion. The last scene 
described was the death bed of William of Orange. There are several breaks 
in the period just preceding this event, and these it was wiscly decided to 
leave,—affecting reminders of the shortness and uncertainty of life. 

Lord Macaulay would have brought his history, had he lived, to the begin- 
ning of the present century. I feelit necessary to quote a passage as a specimen 
of his style. It is the one in which he describes the burial place of Monmouth, 
the gay, rash, and ill-fated son of the careless and profligate Charles IT. 
‘‘Thither have been carried, through successive ages, by the rude hands 
of gaolers, without one mourner following, the bleeding relics of men who 
have been the captains of armies, the leaders of parties, the oracles of senates, 
and the ornaments of courts. Thither was borne, before the window where 
Jane Grey was praying, the mangled corpse of Guildford Dudley. Edward 
Seymour, Duke of Somerset, and Protector of the realm, reposes there by the 
Saale whom he murdered. There has mouldered away the headless trunk 
of John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, and Cardinal of St. Vitalis, a man 
worthy to have lived in a better age, and to have died in a better cause. 
There are laid, John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, Lord High Admiral, 
and Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, Lord High Treasurer. There, too, 
is another Essex, on whom nature and fortune had lavished all their bounties 
in vain, and whom valour, grace, genius, royal favour, popular applause, 
conducted to an early and ignominious doom. Not far off sleep two chiefs of 
the mighty house of § ard—Thomas, fourth Duke of Norfolk, and Philip, 
cleventh Karl of Arundel. Here and there among the thick graves of unquict 
and aspiring statesmen, lie more delicate sufferers, Margaret of Salisbury, the 
last of the proud name of Plantagenet, and those two fair Queens who 
perished by the jealous rage of Henry. Such was the dust with which the 
dust of 4 Rell mingled. os 
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With such passages Macaulay’s writings abound. What can I say of his 
essays, how single one out when all are remarkable? Take his fine desecrin- 
tion of Warren Hastings’s trial as a specimen of what a perfect description 
should be: read his essay on Clive, that on Lord Bacon, that on Addison, and 
last, but not least, his touching description of John Hampden, England’s 
ereat patriot and hero. Who can rise from the study of the life-like portrait 
of the latter without having his mind filled with respect for Hampden and 
his biographer? ‘The life of Hampden stands forth in the troublous scenes of 
the great Civil War, surrounded with a halo of glory, to which in the long 
ages ‘of the past | know of only two parallel cases, in English history at 
least, —the career of Alfred the Truth-Teller, and that of Georg ge Washington. 

In describing a character like Hampden’s, Macaulay’s genius shines forth 
with intense lustre. He venerated the great and pure-minded Puritan 
colonel, whose life of anxiety nobly ended on the battle field, sealing with his 
precious blood the liberty of England, which he had lived to uphold. In my 
opinion this essay is one of Macaulay’s finest: in it there is much gentleness, 
and depth of feeling. From the perusal of his other writings the student 
rises impressed with Macaulay’s greatness, here he is constrained to admire 
his goodness of heart and nobility. At times the essay on Hampden becomes 
pathetic. Who with such a theme would not feel the fire of eloquence burn 
within him? Who could read unmoved the narrative of the man who left 
no equal, whose life was purity itsclf, whose death was lamented by friends 
and foes? His colleagues reverenced him for his virtues, even his enemies 
hardly knew where to find words to describe his heroic disdain of all that 
was mean and unprincipled. All delight to eulogise ‘‘the only man who, 
being capable of gaining the victory for England, was incapable of abusing 
that victory when gained.” Oxford rejoices that at Magdalen College 
Hampden’s great mind was formed. 

Macaulay has described Hampden’s death with the admiration of which I 
have spoken, displaying itself in every word : 

‘‘He was buried in the parish church of Hampden; his soldiers barec- 
headed with reversed arms, and muffled drums, and colours, escorted his body 
to the grave, singing as they marched that lofty and melancholy psalm in 
which the fragility of human life is contrasted with the immutability of Him 
to whom a thousand years are as yesterday when it is passed, and as a 
watch in the night. In Hampden, and in Hampden alone, were united all 
the qualities which at such a crisis could save the State; the valour and 
energy of Cromwell, the discernment and eloquence of Vane, the humanity 
and moderation of Manchester, the stern integrity of Hale, the ardent public 
spit of Sydney: others could support, he alone could reconcile. When to 
the sullen tyranny of Laud and Charles, had succeeded the fierce conflicts of 
sects and factions, then England missed the sobriety, the self-command, the 
perfect soundness of judgment, the perfect rectitude of intention, to which 
the history of revolutions furnishes no parallels, or furnishes a parallel i 1 
Washington alone.” 

Nospace remains to speak of Macaulay’s Poems, which would have rendered 
any other man illustrious. He who claims to be one of England’s greatest 
historians, established his reputation on something even finer and grander 
than those spirit-stirring romances—the Lays of Ancient Rome. 
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AN ENGLISH LABOURER. 


“Jemima Moy,” and other Dealers ; 


Licensed and Unlicensed. 


A Sketch of Village Life. By Mrs. M. E. Bewsuer, Author of ‘ Philip Stone,” &c., &c. 
~- 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tne neighbourhood of Kistling was in an unsettled state; the labourers 
were discontented, and the dissatisfaction had spread far and wide. 

A sullen cloud on the brow of the working man told but too plainly 
what was.the state of his mind. The public-houses were more frequented 
than ever. Mysterious hints, obscure threats of vengeance, darkly-hinted 
denunciations, were frequently commenced in the hearing of the Squire and 
his steward; secret mectings were held, specches made, resolutions carricd, 
and groups of labourers were to be seen here and there. 

One Saturday evening a monster meeting was appointed to be held, and 
most of the working men from Squire Clinton’s farm had agreed to go; in 
fact there were agitators trying to induce the men ‘‘to strike ;”’ the labourers 
were already rejoicing at heart when thinking of the pecuniary loss such 
proceedings must necessarily entail upon their employers. 
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These rural agitators had imbued their victims’ minds with all sorts of 
false notions, and few of the men themselves had the common sense to 
perceive that when prices are high they are as high to their masters as to 
themselves, and for the masters to raise wages merely because prices are 
high would be a ruinous practice both for masters and men; that the 
‘‘strike’’ does not increase the demand for labour, but lessens it by 
lessening capital; they cannot see that they are not the only sufferers in bad 
times. ‘The following pay-day was fixed upon as the proper time for all the 
labourers in that part to “‘ strike.”’ 

It is well to bear in mind that no village is too small, or too obscure, or 
too remote, to be utterly without influence in the world; and by using its 
own individual influence in a proper and legitimate manner, it takes the 
surest course to become both influential and valued. 

The Saturday evening was bright and cheerful; the labourers had 
received their weekly wages, and most of them were assembled near the 
‘‘Fiery Dragon,”’ awaiting the spokesman of the ‘‘ Union,”’ preparatory to 
starting for the appointed meeting. 

Three delegates from the ‘Labourers’ Union” were busily engaged 
handing round leaflets containing songs suitable for the occasion, as these men 
were wily enough to be aware of the power of music over most minds, and they 
showed their knowledge of human nature by selecting very cheery, pretty, 
and stirring tunes—tunes in which all could unite heart and voice, and so 
give an air of enthusiasm to the undertaking. 

The chief delegate having made what he termed ‘‘a very neat little 
speech to his dear fellow sufferers,’’ for he had been only a poor labouring 
man until recently, begged of his hearers to sing out lustily the first song on 
their leaflets: he began in a stentorian voice, ‘‘ Cheer, boys, cheer ’’— 


SONGS FOR ALL ENGLAND’S LABOURERS. 


“‘ Cheer, boys, cheer, push on—wage reformation, 

For right will crown united strength alone ; 

Cheer, boys, cheers, though lowly be your station, 
Better times will come to every cottage home. 

Cheer, boys, cheer, a brighter day is dawning 
For the long-neglected, worthy old, and poor ; 

Cheer, boys, cheer, unmanly actions scorning, 
And laugh at the wolf that barks at your door. 


“Cheer, men, cheer, though toil you must, and daily, 
T'o keep your home, your honour, and your pride ; 
Cheer, men, cheer, your children shall sing gaily, 
When they live to see the turning of the tide. 
Cheer, men, cheer, a brighter day is dawning 
For the long-neglected, worthy old, and poor ; 
Cheer, men, cheer, unmanly actions scorning, 
And laugh at the wolf that barks at your door. 


“ Cheer, wives, cheer, though hope be long deferred, 

Patience will meet its merited reward ; 

Cheer, wives, cheer, thy crying wants have stirred 
The hearts of the brave to act with one accord. 

Cheer, wives, cheer, though toil you must, and daily, 
To keep your home, your honour, and your pride ; 

Cheer, wives, cheer, your children shall sing gaily, 
As they live to see the turning of the tide. 


“* Cheer, children, cheer, your prospects now are brighter, 
Learning shall be yours before you toil and slave ; 
Cheer, children, cheer, to make the work the lighter, 

Stick to the motto, ‘“‘ Be honest, true, and brave.” 
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Cheer, children, cheer, though hope be long deferred, 
Patience will meet its merited reward ; 

Cheer, children, cheer, thy crying wants have stirred 
The hearts of the brave to act with one accord. 


‘“‘ Cheer, friends, cheer, no more of idle sorrow, 
The longest lane must have a turn at last ; 
Cheer, friends, cheer, the sun may shine to-morrow, 
Though sad times have clouded the days of the past. 
Cheer, all, cheer, a better day is breaking, 
As right will crown the efforts of the brave ; 
Cheer, all, cheer, for this your undertaking, 
Prove to the world no Briton’s born a slave.’’ 


“That’s right, go it, boys!”’ cried out one of the delegates, ‘shout out 
the last words like true free-born Englishmen, as ye are all, and let the 
world know, let these farmers know, these cursed tyrants that grind 
you down to the very earth, that—‘ Britons never shall be slaves /’— 
Hurrah! my boys, and now we'll be on the march, and ye’ll all join heart 
and soul in the Union Marching Song—John, give us the tune.”’ 


Courage, working brothers, 
The day has come at last, 
The clouds are lifting quickly, 
The night is breaking fast. 
Be strong, and of good courage, 
Our cause is just and right, 
And he who holds by justice 
Is sure to win the fight. 
Then sing with all your strength, boys, 
Let all men hear your song, 
’Tis Union makes us free men, 
’Tis freedom makes us strong. 


Then march together, brothers, 
With firm united tread, 
There’s hope for those who follow, 
There’s strength for those who lead. 
With hope, then, and with courage, 
We'll quit ourselves like men ; 
And God, who hates oppression, 
Shall give the right again. 
Then sing with all, ete. 


Oh! brothers, be united, 
And hold together close, 
There’s strength to us in union, 
There’s weakness in our foes. 
Then let us not divide, men, 
But all one body be, 
As one in toil and wrong, men, 
So one in liberty. 
Then sing with all, etc. 
Then courage, working brothers, 
Our freedom comes at length, 
For justice is our watchword, 
The Union is our strength. 
With strength and manly courage, 
The time cannot be long, 
When battle-cry of struggle 
Shall yield to triumph’s song. 
Then sing with all, etc. 


They had nearly reached the heath by this time. 
‘‘And before commencing the regular business of this meeting, I’ll 
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upon you to join in singing the song of the ‘ Union Labourers ’’—with spirit, 
my lads,’’ said the man who led the singing, ‘‘to the tune of ‘ Z’he fine old 
English Gentleman.”’ 


“ Come, lads, and listen to my song, a song of honest toil, 
"Tis of the British labourer, the tiller of the soil : 
I'll tell you how he used to fare, and all the ills he bore, 
Till he stood up in manhood, resolved to bear no more : 
This fine old English labourer, one of the present time. 


‘‘ He used to take whatever wage the farmer chose to pay, 
And work as hard as any horse for eighteen pence a day ; 
And if he grumbled at the nine, and dared to ask for ten, 
The angry farmer cursed and swore, and sack’d him there and then: 
This fine old English labourer, one of the present time. 


** He used to tramp off to his work while town folks were in bed, 
With nothing in his belly but a slice or two of bread ; 
He dined upon potatoes, and he never dreamed of meat, 
Except a bit of bacon-fat sometimes by way of treat : 
This fine old English labourer, one of the present time. 


‘He used to find it hard enough to give his children food, 
But sent them to the village school as often as he could ; 
But though he knew the school was good, they must have bread and clothes, 
So had to send them to the fields to scare away the crows: 
This fine old English labourer, one of the present time. 


* He used to walk along the fields and see the landlord’s game 
Devour his master’s growing crops, and thought it was shame ; 
But if the keeper found on him a rabbit or a wire, 

He got it hot when brought before the parson and the squire: 
This fine old English labourer, one of the present time. 


‘‘ But now he’s wide awake enough, and doing all he can, 
At least, for honest labour’s rights, he’s fighting like a man ; 
As his master will not help him, to help himself he’! try, 
And if he doesn’t get fair wage he’ll know the reason why : 
This fine old English labourer, one of the present time. 


‘‘ He knows the land would be no use if labour was not there, 
And in the profits he insists he has a right to share ; 
And if they will not own the right of him who sows and delves, 
He’ll tell the farmer and the squire to till the land themselves: 
This fine old English labourer, one of the present time. 


“They used to treat him as they liked in evil days of old, 
They thought there was no force on earth to beat the power of gold ; 
They used to threaten what they’d do whenever work was slack : 
But now he laughs their threats to scorn with UNION at his back: 
This fine old English labourer, one of the present time.” 


The delegates having selected a comfortable position for themselves, the 
chief speaker said,—‘‘ And, now, lads, here with one accord we’re met to 
talk over our sore—our bitter wrongs; and first let me advise you to join 
the Unton, the ‘ Labourers’ Union,’ all of you, and those who can read take 
the ‘ Labourers’ Union Chronicle,’ and then you’ll see what glorious times 
are coming for you, my lads, when instead of slaving from morning to night, 
you'll have so many acres of land for your very own, and live upright ye 
will, and show these beggarly farmers that you’ll not be trodden down no 
longer—that ye will! and show them a good deal else besides before ye 
finish with ’em, I warrant!” 

The crowd seemed moved, there were many signs of approbation from 
the younger men, but a murmur of discontent might be traced to a knot of 
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old labourers standing somewhat apart from the rest, who were not over 


pleased at the excited and intemperate manners of the delegates. 


It was at this critical juncture that Mr. Leslie’s influence was to be 
apparent; he had not been aware of this intended demonstration, and during 
the greater part of this day had been occupied in visiting the aged and sick 
in the hamlet. Approaching the heath on his way home this delightful 
evening, he was astonished to see the crowd listening to these agitators who 
eulogised the manly and English independent spirit they said the labourers 
were showing by thus standing up for their rights! Then this one-sided, 
ignorant, and dangerous man went on to describe what Ae considered their 
‘‘riohts;’’ ending by exciting their worst passions against their ‘‘oppressors,”’ 
as he styled employers of labour; he adjured them in the most blasphemous 
style of oratory, to show that what he had said met with their entire 
approval, by taking a solemn oath on a small Bible he held in his out- 
stretched hand: the excitement was great, they looked upon this man—in 
reality a wily. agitator, paid to play this mischievous part of causing 
dissensions between employed and employers, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land—as one who understood their grievous wrongs, and out 
of pure charity sympathised with them, and devoted his time and energies to 
bettering the condition of the down-trodden working man! 

‘“My friends, my fellow sufferers,’ he added, ‘‘it is time to act; you 
have suffered long enough—long enough did I say? far, far too long; be up 
and doing—show yourselves men—show your employers, your oppressors, 
how helpless they are without you; you lave only to be firm, they must give 
in, they can’t help themselves; these men who treat you like slaves instead 
of free-born Englishmen, every inch as good as themselves, and even better, 
are at your mercy; what can they do with harvest coming on if you refuse 
to work? They will be thankful enough to come to your terms if you will 
only follow my advice and be firm. I myself will set you the example by 
taking the oath.” 

He had just uttered the solemn oath, when, to the surprise of all, a 
gentleman suddenly appeared close to the speaker, and laying his hand 
firmly on the shoulder of the agitator, who was a tall burly fellow, asked 
him in a stern voice by whose permission he stood there inciting his 
neighbours and fellow men to transgress the laws of both God and man, in 
fact, how he could justify his conduct while teaching others to deny their 
God in this manner. 

‘¢ How ?. who are you? what do you mean? where do you come from? 
what business have you to interrupt the meeting?”’ Such were some of 
questions asked of Mr. Leslie by the speaker and others. 

The clergyman was well known to many of them, and addressing his 
astonished hearers in a calm earnest style, he told them that he was a friend 
and neighbour to some of them, a stranger to others, but not a stranger to 
their wants and the sin they were incurring by breaking God’s laws in this 
way ; that he felt grieved at seeing faces there he never expected to meet at 
such a scene of lawlessness; he reminded them that their duty was “not to 
do evil that good might come;”’ not to suffer themselves to be led astray ; 


not to act like cowards, and subject their families to want and penury ; not 
to introduce discord, and confusion, and misery into homes where peace and 
comfort might reign if they acted in a proper spirit, instead of setting the 
laws of God and man at defiance in that way; above all to bear in mind the 
solemn injunction, ‘‘Swear not at all’’—one voice called out ‘‘ What else 
would you have us do? What should we do to bring our masters to reason ?”’ 
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‘¢ Act like wise men, not like fools,’’ replied Mr. Leslie; ‘‘ have you ever 
tried the power of prayer ?”’ 

‘¢ Prayer, indeed,’’ said one man, with a sneer, ‘much good that’ll do 
us.’ The speaker was the preacher of the barn. (‘* What, you here ?”’ 
exclaimed Mr. Leslie.) 

‘““Try it, my friend,’ said he turning and addressing the speaker, who 
seemed dumbfounded at thus being brought into notice, ‘“‘try it, for you 
wil! find it more effectual than aught else.” 

Silence followed. 

At length a powerful man stepped forward and asked what they should 
yeally do, something practical, so he said. . 

‘If you will be guided by me, my friends and neighbours,”’ replied the 
clergyman, ‘‘my first advice will be for you to disperse quietly to your 
homes, as this is neither the hour nor the place to enter upon your 
grievances; return to your labours as usual on Monday morning, and in the 
evening of that day if any of you will call upon me at the vicarage I will 
willingly listen to what you have to say, and if it seems advisable after 
having heard your explanation I will take immediate steps to set your 
grievances before your employers.”’ 

After some consultation between those who had taken the most prom- 
inent part in the evening’s proceedings, Mr. Leslie’s proposition was accepted, 
and the crowd began to disperse to their own homes. ‘The chief agitator, 
seeing how matters stood, thought it best to sneak off at once. This coward 
after having excited the passions of his dupes was not the one to stand by 
manfully and state their real or imaginary grievances; his conscience must 
have told him how badly he had acted in appealing to the worst passions 
of human nature: ‘‘ The torture of a bad conscience is the hell of a living 
soul.’’ 

CHAPTER XII. 


The morning after the deputation had waited upon Mr. Leslie, he set out 


to call upon the Squire, and beard the lion in his own den; he was fully 


aware of the difficulties he had to encounter; still, he was resolved to make 
the attempt. 

_ The weather was lovely, and as he walked on, he met many women who 
curtesied and said, ‘‘ God speed you, Sir’’! and eyes followed him till the 
next turn of the road hid him from their sight. 

The Vicar had a heart to feel for his fellow-creatures, and he was anxious 
that there should be a better spirit developed between the Squire and his 
dependents ; accordingly, he had given himself infinite trouble to form an 
impartial judgment of the case. 

As he drew near the ‘‘ Rookery,’’ and saw the fine old mansion standing 
in its beautiful wooded park, he inwardly exclaimed—‘‘O grant the owner 
an understanding heart!’’? The Squire was at home, but in no very amiable 
ms he and his steward had had a violent dispute, as was not unfrequently 
the case. 

After a few passing remarks, Mr. Leslie ventured to announce the object 
of his visit, and said he trusted he would see the justice of their demands: 
the Squire instantly interrupted him. 

‘¢ Demands ! did you say?”’ exclaimed Squire Clinton in a voice trembling 
with rage. ‘‘Scoundrels, how dare they dictate to me! - What business 
have you to interfere between me and my men?” 

‘‘T am a man of peace,’”’ answered the Vicar, ‘‘and my wish is to bring 
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about a satisfactory arrangement between you and your labourers; and you 
must be aware that it is your mutual interest to come to terms, and avoid 
anything unpleasant.” 

‘What do you imply ?”’ inquired the Squire in no gentle tone. 

‘‘T allude to ‘strikes,’ which are now, unfortunately greatly on the 
increase.”’ 

At this moment Mrs. Clinton came into the room most opportunely. Mr. 
Leshe felt he had a coadjutor in his efforts for peace, as this lady invariably 
took the part of the oppressed. 

The Squire began to tell her that Mr. Leshe was a bird of ill omen, and 
a threatener of ‘ strikes, ’’ if not an encourager of them! 

‘‘ Rather the contrary, I should say,’’ replicd Mrs. Clinton, ‘‘indeed, I 
came into the room expressly to tell you what I have just heard about the 
meeting.”’ 

‘What meeting?” asked the Squire, ‘‘you speak in riddles, what 
meeting ?”’ 

‘‘Has not Mr. Leslie told you all about 1t?” 

‘He has told me nothing at all agreeable; but I am at a loss to know 
what you mean by the meeting.”’ 

A sudden thought seemed to strike Squire Clinton, and he exclaimed, 
‘¢ Surely you don’t mean to infer that these scoundrels have dared to get up a 
meeting on the subject of their grievances.” 

“Tt is only the fact,’’ replied Mrs. Clinton, ‘‘and if it had not been for 
Mr. Leslie’s influence and exertions, not a labourer would you now have on 
the place.” : 

‘‘Unparalleled insolence! confounded scoundrels...... so they dare to 
strike: strike! do they? Let them strike, I'll turn one and all out of their 
cottages, and they may starve.” 

Mrs. Clinton and the clergyman waited patiently until the Squire’s 
wrath was somewhat subdued; and then the latter suggested that, perhaps, 
he would like to speak to his men, and judge for himself of the state of 
things.”’ 

‘‘What brings the Squire here?’’ was the question passed round as he 
and Mr. Leslie drove into a field, where a great part of the men were busy ; 
‘*No harm, since Mr. Leslie’s with him,’”’ whispered one man to his neighbour. 

The man was right. The Vicar had drawn up a concise but clear state- 
ment of the case, and the Squire had agreed to the most important items; so 
Mr. Clinton deputed him to act as spokesman on the occasion. 

Mr. Leslie pointed out the various points which had been the subject of 
dispute, and concluded by saying how thankful he was at the agreeable 
ending of a matter so nearly affecting the welfare of them all; he begged 
them to have nothing whatever to do with interested agitators, who went 
round the country, causing disaffection and misery. 

The men, satisfied with the concessions made them, returned to their 
labour. 

‘‘ Don’t you teach the Kistling people too much about their rights,” said 
Mr. Clinton, ‘‘ and their so-called grievances.”’ 

‘My object is,’”’ answered Mr. Leslie, ‘‘ to teach the poor that much may 
be done to prepare for bad times, during better ones; thus to guard them 
against the false notion that they are the only sufferers in bad times. All 
classes more or less feel the effects of bad times, quite as severely as the 
labourer.”’ 

Mr. Leslie then bade the Squire, ‘“‘ good morning,’’ and returned home. 
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MARTYRDOM. 


ALBAN LED FORTH TO 


St. Alban, England’s First Martyr to 
Christianity. 


a 





Tue Church of England notes that on the 17th of this month Eng- 
He was a 


land’s Proto-martyr suffered death, about the year a.p. 303. 


native of Verulam—a Roman city of great importance—the ruins of 
He was of noble family, 


which are near to the present town of St. Albans. 
Alban was a pagan when the 


and had been to Rome for his education. 
edicts of Diocletian against the Christians began to’ be put into execution in 


Britain. It was during this, the most severe of the persecutions under the 
Roman emperors, that a certain priest of Caerleon, in Monmouthshire, 
Amphibalus by name, was found by Alban in the neighbourhood of Verulam 


in a state of destitution ; and he, being naturally humane, offered him shelter 
The more he"saw of the refugee, the more 


and took him to his own home. 
he admired him, and, having received instructions trom him, was led to 
b] 


) 
renounce his idolatry. Soon after, Amphibalus, being traced to his retreat 
made his escape disguised in the cloak of Alban, who, throwing over himself 
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the caracalla, or hair cassock of the priest, gave himself up to the soldiers, 
and was by them bound and led before the governor. Being called upon to 
sacrifice to the gods, he refused; and the judge, incensed not only at his 
constancy in the faith, but also at the deceit put upon him in the escape of 
the preacher, commanded Alban to be first scourged and then beheaded. 
The place where he suffered was the hill overlooking the spot then occupied 
by the ancient Verulam. It was a hill adorned, or “rather clothed, with all 
kinds of flowers, having its sides sloping down into a beautiful plain; 
‘¢ Worthy from its lovely appearance,”’ says Bede, ‘‘to be the scene of a 
martyr’s sufferings.’? He was beheaded on the day of his condemnation, 
and it is said that the executioner was so struck with his constancy, that he 
also became a Christian, and shared his death. Meanwhile, Amphibalus 
escaped into Wales, where he converted many to Christianity; but 
venturing back to Verulam, he was taken, and, with nine of his com- 
panions, received the crown of martyrdom at Redburn, three miles from 
St. Albans, the parish church of which was anciently dedicated in his 
name. 

Upon the hill on which St. Alban suffered was afterwards erected the 
great Benedictine Abbey called by his name. The church of this Abbey, 
which is built out of the ruins of ancient Verulam, still remains. It consists 
of a nave and two aisles 300 feet in length; two transepts 170 feet long; 
a choir and ante-choir, a Lady chapel and ante-chapel adjoining; and a 
central tower 150 feet high. Its extreme length is 556 feet. This venerable 
pile, which will, ere long, be converted into a cathedral and become the seat 
of a bishopric, is, taking it as an entire structure, the most ancient in Eng- 


land. Pp. 
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Ceylon. 


By Cuas. H. ALLEN, F.R.G.S. 








CHAPTER III. 


THE national religion of Ceylon is Buddhism—which was introduced into 
the island more than 2000 years ago. At the present moment it is the 
religion of nearly 400 millions of human beings, and is no doubt the most 
widely diffused of all existing religions. The most ancient of the Buddha 
sects entirely deny the being of a God, and although some admit his exist- 
ence, they deny that he is the Creator of the world. The theistical Buddhists 


prevail in Nepaul and some parts of India; the atheistical are found in per- 


fection in Ceylon. 

Buddha himself is not worshipped as a deity, nor as a self-existent and 
active agent of benevolence and power. Even the Perrehra or chief of their 
annuai .estivals was introduced, not in honour of Buddha, but as a tribute to 
the Kandyan kings as the patrons and defenders of their faith. He is only 
reverenced as a glorified remembrance, the effulgence of whose purity serves 
as a guide and incentive to the future struggles “and aspirations of mankind. 
The sole superiority which his doctrines admit, is that of goodness and wisdom; 
and Buddha having attained to this perfection by the immaculate purity of his 
actions, the absolute subjugation of passion, and the unerring accuracy of his 
unlimited knowledge became entitled to the homage of all. To mankind, the 
injunctions of Buddha prescribe a code of morality second only to that of 
Christianity, and superior to every other heathen system which the world 
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has ever seen. It forbids the taking of life, from even the humblest animal, 
and prohibits intemperance, incontinence, and falsehood. On the other hand 
it enjoins the forgiveness of injuries, the practice of charity, veneration for 
parents and care for one’s family, together with many other virtues. But, 
like Brahminism, it inculcates the mysterious doctrine of the metempsychosis, 
or transmigration of souls. 

With the Hindu, however, the result of successive embodiments is to 
bring him nearer and nearer to the final beatitude of absorption into the 
essence of Brahma; whilst the end and aim of the Buddhist transmigration, 
is to lead the purified spirit to Nirwana, a condition between which and utter 
annihilation there exists but the dim distinction of a name. 

Nirwana is the exhaustion, but not the destruction of existence, the close 
but not the extinction of being. But mild and benevolent as are its aspects 
and design, its theories have failed to realise in practice the reign of virtue 
which they proclaim. Its cold philosophy has proved insufficient to arrest 
man in his career of passion, and in its effects upon individuals socially the 
result of the system in Ceylon has been an apathy almost reaching to in- 
fidelity. It is this apathy which causes the Singhaelese to tolerate with 
equanimity the teachings of Christianity; for whilst giving to Buddha the 
first place as a teacher of religion and morals, he is quite willing to give to 
Christ the second place. As one of them quaintly observed to an English 
teacher, ‘‘ Christianity is like the heavy outrigger to our native canoes; it 
makes an excellent outrigger to Buddhism, and keeps them both from up- 
setting.” 

It is very probable that many of those who learn the truths of Christianity 
with apparent zeal, retain through life a real preference for Buddhism. 

Sir James Emmerson Tennant, from whose delightful and exhaustive 
work on Ceylon I have extracted the above short account of Buddhism, as 
professed in that Island, considers that underneath the surface of this religion 
there lies and extensively prevails that older system, which existed long 
before Buddhism was introduced, and that is the worship of demons. On 
the road from Galle to Colombo, the traveller cannot fail to be struck with 
the number of trees that have a band of leaves fastened round their stems. 
The fruit of these trees is dedicated to some demon whom the owner wishes 
to conciliate. In many other ways there is ample proof that demon worship 
is largely practised in Ceylon, and the priests of Buddha are obliged to connive 
at this worship. 

One of the most conspicuous buildings in Kandy is the Temple of the 
“ Dalada,’”’ or sacred tooth of Buddha. It is well known from historical 
documents that the real tooth, originally kept there, and which no doubt 
was a human tooth, was destroyed by the Portugese in 1560; nor can any 
one really believe that the large piece of ivory now kept under its jewelled 
case, and exhibited as Buddha’s tooth, ever belonged to a man at all. It is 
much more like the tooth of a crocodile; however, it serves its purpose as 
well as many other precious relics in various parts of the world. 

What can be more picturesque than the little city of Kandy, standing 
on its miniature lake surrounded by mountain peaks, and set in a frame- 
work of the most exquisite tropical green. At night as you stroll along 
the banks of the lake, myriads of fire flies twinkle over its waters, in 
which they are reflected like flashing stars. It is altogether a fairy like 
spot; and yet before our rule commenced, the shores of that lake were 
witness of deeds of cruelty and blood, too fiendish to be described on 
paper ! 
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The Buddhists believe that wicked men die frightful deaths hereafter in 
rapid succession, dying but to wake again, and to die more horribly than 
before. If this be true, I am glad I am not Wikrema Raja Singha, the last 
king of Kandy. 

The Government Botanical Gardens at Peredinia, four miles from Kandy, 
are most interesting and very extensive. Dr. Thwaites, the talented and 
indefatigable Curator, kindly showed me all over them. He has successfull 
introduced the cinchona tree from Peru, and the garden 1s stocked with trees 
from all parts of the world, almost every kind of palm tree, and numberless 


- ferns growing in perfection in this fine climate. The clumps of bamboos, 


several hundred in each clump, were larger and taller than any I had ever 
seen, many of them being as thick as a man’s leg. In one part of the 
gardens that was left almost in its wild primeval state, the exquisite creeper 
‘‘thumbergia ’”’ ran over the high forest trees till it had formed itself into a 
solid wall as high and as broad as that of some vast cathedral, and the whole 
mass was covered with bright bluc flowers. A more wonderful sight can 
hardly be conceived. 

From the great trees in this forest hung suspended by their hind feet 
tens of thousands of the large red bats, which in Australia are called ‘‘Flying 
Foxes.”” On clapping our hands and shouting, they were scared from their 
roost and flew around with their large lazy flapping wings. Dr. Thwaites 
informed me that they are useful in spreading the growth of the Talipot 
Palm. This tree only flowers once and then dies; but the flying fox sows it 
far and wide. He carries off the fruit, and hanging head downward from the 
bough of some tree, he there devours it at his leisure, but he drops the seed 
upon the ground, and the young tree in time rears its graceful head above 
the thick forest. How glorious is the Talipot Palm when in flower. I saw 
several of them on my trip up and down the mountains, the light yellowish 
green of its splendid plume towering here and there over the darker green of 
the surrounding forests. The flower is a huge shoot, apparently over twenty 
feet long, which grows erect out of the top of the tree. It spreads off into 
numerous long feathery branches, the lower ones of enormous length, and 
becoming shorter as they approach the summit. Every branch is full of fruit, 
a small pulpy nut, and the whole looks more like a gigantic plume of coral, 
than anything else I can compare it to. The effort to produce this 
gorgeous consummation of its life is fatal to the tree, it sickens and dies after 
flowering, having accomplished the beneficent purpose for which it was 
created. But as I have said, nature provides for its offspring¢° The destruc- 
tive and repulsive ‘‘ flying fox’’ sows its seeds far and wide anaid the forests 
and jungles of Ceylon. 

The Aloe tree is also a very conspicuous object on these tropical moun- 
tains. I noticed them planted by scores for hedges, on some of the roadside 
borders of the coffee plantations, and as most of them were in flower, I con- 
cluded that the tale of their flowering only once in a century was either a 
myth, or I was in remarkably good luck. | 

The various costumes in Ceylon are very puzzling to a stranger. I 
noticed many very gentlemanly-looking dark brown men, dressed in a very 
curious, half-Eastern, half-European costume. These are the ‘‘ Burghers”’ or 


‘descendants of the Dutch colonists, and there are many of them in Kandy. 


The coat, vest, shirt, chimney-pot hat, and gold chain are quite English; but 
then comes a long white or drab sheet wrapped tightly round the waist, and 
reaching to the feet, which are clothed with boots or shoes, and stockings. 
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Many of them also wear European trousers under the sheet. This costume 
looks very tight, hot, and uncomfortable, and is eminently unsuited for a 
tropical climate. Alongside him in the same street, may be seen the real native 
Kandyan gentleman. He is a wonderful swell, and keeps elephants in his 
stables, and his great point of fashion is to go quite naked from the waist 
upwards, and to wear a gorgeous sheet depending from his hips to the ground. 
He carries an umbrella, and has a servant walking behind him, much more 
elaborately attired than he is himself. 

One of these ‘‘ swells” got into a sort of open omnibus and sat down 
opposite me. I examined his broad naked chest, and observed that the skin 
looked as thick and coarse as brown morocco leather. A native lady who 
got into the same coach was quite a study. At the top of each ear she wore 
a worked piece of gold like a bishop’s mitre, set in pearls, this went through 
the upper rim of the ear, and from it depended a gold cross bar, from which 
hung several little strings of pearls. In the centré of the lobe was a filigree 
of gold as large as a shilling, and also studded with pearls, whilst in the 
lower lobe was another shield of plain gold of the same size, so that the ears 
were almost hidden. Lying on the left side of her nose, and fastened through 
the nostril, was a crescent of gold, richly set with pearls and rubies, and on 
her neck she wore a splendid gold necklace with handsome pendant, also 
richly studded with jewels. On each arm was a massive silver armlet. If 
all the jewels were real, this lady must have carried most of her fortune on 
her person. 
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Domestic Fowls. 


WHY NOT KEEP THEM ?—Seconp Paper. 
By the Author of “ Wishing for the Day,” &c. 


CHAPTER II. 

In my last paper upon this subject I promised that my second Article 
should be thoroughly practical. I want now to fulfil that promise. 

In setting up a small poultry yard, take care that you do not begin too 
late in the year. Ihave known people suddenly take a fancy to poultry 
keeping in September. They have bought hens very cheap, possibly two 
years old, and, after getting about a dozen eggs, have had the pleasure of 
keeping their birds through the winter and until April came in, before they 
got another egg. The earlier in the year the stock 1s purchased, the better. 

The next matter to be careful over is the sort of birds to be kept. Here 
opinions will differ. Some are fond of one sort, some of another. Some have 
had excellent birds of one breed, and some of another. Besides, one breed 
is best for one purpose, and another for another. The Brahmas are un- 
doubtedly the best for laying in winter; they are so heavily feathered that 
they feel the cold less than others, and so far as my own experience goes, 
I have found them better layers than the Cochins. A Brahma, hatched in 
March, and properly reared, will begin to lay in October, and will lay 
through all the winter, not becoming ‘“‘ broody”’ probably until early Spring 
—and possibly not then. JI had two Brahmas last year that continued 
laying through the whole summer, neither getting broody until the end of 
the season. 

The best to rear for the table are either the pure Dorking, or the Dorking 
crossed with the Brahma. This cross produces the finest birds for the table 
that can be obtained. The Dorking is not a good species for laying; its 
average of eggs per year 1s under 150. 
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The best birds for number of eggs are the Spanish, Minorcas, and Ham- 
burghs. Good birds of these classes, well kept and carefully supplied with 
all they need, will average 220 eggs each per year. The Spangled Ham- 
burghs lay eggs a little larger than the pencilled birds; but the eggs of the 
white-faced Spanish and the Minorcas are the largest of all, and therefore 
many prefer these to any other sort whatever. Of these the Minorcas are 
the best to keep, unless the pen is very dry and well sheltered, as the 
Spanish appear to be more sensitive, and soon suffer from wet and cold. It 
is a mistake to purchase birds of any breed, or of all sorts of breeds, simply 
because they are offered at a low price; a good bird, pretty well bred, will 
pay better in the end. Get Minorcas, either black, or white, or slate 


| coloured ; get good birds, get them young, and get them early in the year, 


or about Christmas. 
In addition to a few Minorcas, I always keep one or two Minorcas 


crossed with the Brahma. In this cross I get the best summer layer crossed 
with the best winter layer, and, something more: I get this also—that as the 
Minorcas do not get broody, and the Brahmas are often too much so, and are 
troublesome on account of their wanting to sit so often, I avoid the excessive 
broodiness of the Brahma, and yet have in my own pen one or two birds 
that will rear chickens for the renewing of my laying stock. 

If from want of room it is necessary to keep the birds penned up in 4 
limited space, they must of course be well supplied with all they need, if 
they are to do well. Let there be the early morning meal of barley and 
Indian corn mixed ;,some birds will prefer one sort of corn, and some the 
other, and some will like both. Give them a few scraps of potatoe or rice, 
or a little barley meal about noon, and just before roosting time give them 
a good feed of corn. Soft food should never be given at night, as it digests 














very soon, and long before their morning meal birds so fed get very hungry. 
In giving them corn it is well to continue throwing it down so long as the 
birds run after it, and then to give no more; it is not wise to leave corn for 
them to tread upon after they have had enough. Care must be taken to 
supply them with grass or cabbage leaves, with fresh water daily, and with 
such gravel or road sweepings as will contain a little lime. Then, too, they 
must be regularly cleaned out, which is very easily done by putting a 
moveable wood flooring over their nests, immediately under their perches. 
If this course be pursued, birds will be healthy and eggs will be plentiful. 

Where space is limited, it 1s not wise to attempt to rear many chickens. 
For restocking the pen it is well to rear one brood a year as early as 
possible—they should be out of the shell before the end of March. Let them 
be fed six or seven times a day for the first fortnight with egg boiled hard, 
chopped up small, and mixed with a little coarse oatmeal or groats. Many 
give chickens nothing but rice. It is cheap, but it is poor food, and if 
chickens are to thrive they must have something better than rice for the 
first few weeks ; it may cost more at the time to give them egg and oatmeal, 
but it will pay better in the end. When the birds are four months old, let 
the cockerels not required be killed off, and in another month the pullets 
may be stimulated a little by an occasional taste of meat, raw or cooked, 
and at an early day they will begin to strike off the balance on the books 
.against them, and to establish a balance on their own side. 

During moulting season fowls need to be well kept. At the end of the 
second year’s laying, it is better to kill off the hens than to keep them 
longer ; and this should always be done before they begin to moult, as the 
flesh then becomes soft, and the birds become poor. 

Let the course recommended in this Article be adopted, and I doubt not 
my feathered friends will win fresh admirers. 
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How John Marshall chose his Wife. 


By Mrs. H. B. Pautt, Author of “Trevor Court,’ “Evelyn Howard,” &c., &c. 








CHAPTER VI.—BETWEEN TWO OPINIONS. 

SEVERAL weeks passed and in spite of alternate admiration of Alice Naylor, 
and disapproval of many things in her manners and habits which showed 
themselves on a more intimate acquaintance, John Marshall continued to place 
himself in her way. 

He dreaded however to be obtrusive by drinking tea or taking supper 
every Sunday at the house of Alice Naylor’s master, but often during the 
long summer evenings he would fetch her and the housekeeper to attend with 
him at St. Stephen’s Church, and in the pleasant walk home, he became, as 
- supposed, better acquainted with the young girl who had so attracted his 

ancy. 

To tell the truth Alice was on her best behaviour. 

Fear of her mistress, and the cautions of the housekeeper, made her check 
and conceal to a great degree her vanity and pride. 

This effort surprised her by its effects, it not only tended to increase John 
Marshall’s regard for her, but by degrees she found herself learning to like 
the young man who treated her with such deference and was evidently held 
In such high estimation by others. 

One evening after he had spoken of his intention to take a pretty little 
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cottage and furnish it with his savings when he had chosen a wife, she said 
to herself, ‘‘I wonder if I were to accept him, whether he would let me 
choose the furniture; it would be coming down a bit to marry a journeyman 
upholsterer, but perhaps I shouldn’t so much mind it if he’d let me buy my 

own clothes and furnish the house as I liked, and oh yes, let me stay at 
home from church sometimes. I’m sure it’s quite absurd to see him rushing 
off morning and evening to church as he does. I wonder if he’ll ever get 
over that Sunday we made him stay at the Park, he looked all the evening 
like a naughty boy who expected to be flogged. I felt proud of being able 
to persuade him not to go, but his looks spoilt all my pleasure for the whole 
evening, even Mrs. Page thinks he’s too strict about such things.”’ 

So reasoned Alice Naylor, and our readers will easily discover that she 
looked upon being married merely as the means to obtain a home, and to be 
as dressy and extravagant as she pleased. To love a husband well enough 
to give up her cherished wishes to him, however worthy he might be of her 
confidence, was almost an impossibility to a girl of her character. 

On matters of religion she had been sadly neglected. To suppose that 
religion had to do with the most trifling actions and events of every day life 
had never entered her head, she could not therefore understand in the least 
John Marshall’s strictness. It was not with him the mere attendance at a 
place of worship on the day of rest that drew him to church, but as 
a means to secure a pervading influence that regulated every word and action 
during the week. 

He had never forgotten the words of his Sunday School teacher on the 
Sunday before he left his home : 

‘‘'There are many things to which you have been accustomed, John, in 
your own home which you must not neglect; keeping up the habits you have 
formed will prove your greatest safeguard against the sins and temptations to 


which you will be exposed in the good and evil city of London. The princi- 


pal of these are morning and evening private prayer, the reading of at 
least a few verses in the Bible daily, and attendance twice on a Sunday at 
church.”’ | 

To this advice John Marshall had strictly adhered, and by so doing his 
principles of integrity and truth, of right and wrong, of honour and rectitude, 
had been strengthened and firmly rooted. Therefore when Alice, (seconded 
it is true by Mrs. Page), succeeded in persuading him to stay away from 
church on that Sunday evening, no wonder he inwardly blamed himself for 
his weakness, and looked, as she said, uncomfortable. And yet Alice Naylor, 
while under a certain restraint and consequently at her best, had a peculiar 
fascination for John Marshall which he could not resist. Strange to say this 
fascination was at first stronger upon him when absent than when present 
with her. 

While absent her pleasing appearance, her gentle voice and her winning 
ways were all he could think of, but while in her company some little 
unpleasant traits in her character would peep out, some pettish reply, or 
scornful look, some display of pride and contempt for those whom she 
considered beneath her, in fact in spite of the strong restraint under which 
she spoke and moved, the worst points in her character were too often 
displayed. Yet John continued to visit at Whittington Park, and more than 
once called to take Alice for a walk after having heard that her mistress 
on a certain evening was going out to dinner and would not require her 
services. 
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Towards the latter end of July, during one of these evening walks, Alice 
determined to make a trial of John Marshall’s opinion on dress, and what he 
called extravagance. Something in John’s manner had made her expect 
that every moment he would ask the question which was to decide his fate 
for the future. Alice had managed playfully to avert this result, yet perhaps 
the mortification of a refusal might have occurred to pain the straightforward, 
honourable young man, had not Alice suddenly exclaimed :. 

“Oh, Mr. Marshall, I’m going with Mrs. Norton and the family to 
Devonshire next week, I wish you could come with me to choose a new hat, 
I must have one before I go, this bonnet is so shabby, and it won’t shade 
my eyes at the sea side, besides you have such good taste in dress.” 

Poor John, what would he have said had he known that the young lady 
who now paid him this compliment, had once spoken of his dress as ‘ old 
fashioned and dowdy.’ He would have been more pained no doubt at 
finding that the girl he so admired was noé all true, than at her opinion of 
his own dress. 

As it was, he passed over the undeserved compliment, his whole thoughts 
being absorbed in surprise at finding that Alice was going away so soon, and 
that the smart bonnet she now wore was ‘ shabby.” 

‘Are you going into Devonshire so early as next week?” he asked. 

‘Yes, did you not know it? I assure you I am so busy, making new 
dresses for myself as well as for mistress and the children that I could hardly 
find time to get a walk this evening, but I’ve left the dressmaker hard at 
work.”’ 

‘““Do you want new dresses, Miss Naylor,’”’ said John, ‘‘ I’m sure this is 
very handsome,” and he touched it tenderly with his fingers; ‘‘ why I’ve 
seen you wear five or six already I’m quite sure.”’ 

‘‘ There now, that’s just what I said, you notice ladies’ dresses, and that 
shows you’ve good taste, so you must get away from business some day next 
week, to go with me to choose a new hat.” 

‘‘But you have more than one pretty hat,” said John, ‘‘do you really 
want another ?”’ 

‘‘Of course I do,’”’ she replied rather scornfully, ‘‘all those you’ve seen 
are worn out and old fashioned; I want one of those wavy Leghorn hats 
that ladies wear, I’ve got the money to pay for it, and why shouldn’t I have 
what I like.”’ 

For some moments John walked by her side in silence, and Alice began 
to think she had gone too far, so in her gentle winning voice which she 
could moderate to represent any emotion, she said. 

“Tm afraid you think me very extravagant, Mr. Marshall, but you see 
my aunt brought me up to dress well, and always gave me such good clothes, 
that I cannot endure to be shabby; but perhaps I can make this bonnet do if 
I can buy a hat to wear on the beach, so you will go with me to choose it, 
won’t you?”’ she added in a coaxing tone, ‘‘ you see I want to go to Oxford 
Street, and I can’t bear to be in London by myself.” 

Now unfortunately Alice Naylor did belong to that class of girls referred 
to by Mrs. Page, who are vain of their conquests, and who are skilled in leading 
& man on till he makes them an offer of marriage that they may boast of the 
humber of offers they have refused. 

_ “It won’t break his heart,” is the laughing reply when remonstrated 
with. True, a man who has passed his early youth has strength of mind 
suflicient to enable him to forget the silly coquette who trifled with his best 
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affections, but+—and it is a sad dut—the opinion a man forms of women after 
such an ordeal is not only painful to listen to, but derogatory to the sex. A 
man who not only hears from others of the conduct referred to, but las also 
experienced it himself, forms a mean and degrading opinion of women, which 
either makes him inthe future a confirmed bachelor, or an unkind and sus- 
picious husband. 

John Marshall on the evening described was more than once on the 
point of asking Alice Naylor to be his wife; had he done so she would have 
refused him, in an undecided manner, which she supposed would have raised 
his hopes for the future and secured him as an husband should all her other 
ambitious hopes’ fail. 

Alice in her anxiety to try how far she might venture in the matter of 
dress with John Marshall, had overstepped the mark and was alarmed at the 
result. 

Her gentle winning voice however restored the young man’s equanimity. 

She is gentle and easily led were his thoughts as she finished her coaxing 
speech; how could he understand what was necessary for the waiting maid 
of such a lady as Mrs. Norman? If she became his wife he could soon in- 
fluence her to dress plainly, at least so he thought at that moment. At all 
events he would set aside the idea of asking her to be his wife until after the 
visit to Oxford Street which he knew could be easily accomplished. 

‘Tf you wish it, Miss Naylor,’”’ said he ‘I will go with you to Oxford 
Street, but you cannot come alone.” 

‘‘Qh no,”’ she replied, ‘‘I- shall have Mrs. Page withme. Mrs. Norman 
does not like me to be out alone in London, so if you will meet us at the 
Regent’s Circus, Oxford Street, at 3 o’clock on Tuesday, we can do all our 
shopping before that time, and Mrs. Page says you are to come back with us 
to the Park to tea. It will be almost our last day there, as we travel to 
Devonshire on Thursday.” 

They reached the gate as Alice spoke, and then with a warm hand shake 
the young people parted, for John would not-intrude again, although he 
promised faithfully to meet Alice and Mrs. Page at the appointed time and 
place on the following Tuesday. 

When John Marshall turned his steps homeward on that summer evening, 
his determination to ask Alice Naylor to be his wife had been very greatly 
shaken. | 

‘‘T must decide one way or other before they leave for Devonshire,’’ he 
said to himself as he walked quickly on; ‘if she leaves me now she will be 
free and unfettered to marry any one else and I do not think I could stand 
that with all Alice Naylor’s faults. She’s been brought up to love dress by 
her aunt, but if I could teach her to love me, I could soon set all that to 
rights.” 

How many have been misled by this seif-flattering before entering the 
marriage state, needs no comment. 
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The Gloucestershire Miner. 


By the Ven. ARcHDEACON Maruias.—(Concluded.) 


Attow me to state how they build their houses, etc. The land is 
Government property; instead of Government laying out a plan for a 
systematic and regular building of the towns, each man purchases a piece of 
ground, according to the amount of his purse, and sticks his erection where 
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he chooses, without the least regard to shape orsymmetry. The ground lies 
beautifully, and, with a regular plan, the towns would be really handsome ; 
now they are the direct reverse: as respects sanitary provisions, there are 


none; all kinds of filth lie exposed to sun and rain, happy only if the latter 


is abundant to sweep the filth to a distance from the doors. 

One thing deeply grieved me—the fearful mortality of infants. Five 
and six infants I have buried in the week, and, considering -what the parents 
are, 1 truly rejoiced to know the infants were safe with Christ. I could not 
ascertain even from the medical men the true cause of the mortality ; one 
said it might come from the occupying newly-built damp houses, another 
from the excessive heat of their large fires, another from the mother’s giving 
them soothing drops ; however, the mortality existed. 

Some of the forest scenery is beautiful in summer ; one great drawback 
to residing in it is the absence of society of our own class; we need it. 
Man is a social animal, never formed for isolation, for monks, nor the women 
for nuns—’tis a direct violation of God’s ordinance ; to fancy we can be 
more holy and fit for heaven, and do more good by living in solitude, is 
simply absurd and untrue, because directly opposed to God’s appointment. 
We need communion—we need mutual aid—encouragement; Christ set us 
the true example—Christian sociability. Earthly society of God’s people 
should resemble, as far as possible, that of heaven; and then we see a large 
company, whom no man could number, all uniting in one common work— 
no isolation there—no monks, no nuns—a communion of saints. 

I will now proceed to describe one of the weddings of the miners and 
colliers ; they are exactly similar, they are as a rule ‘‘ by Banns.’’ On the 
day appointed you see four persons coming up to the church, and no more, 
sometimes not even four, but merely a young boy and girl; and these are the 
intended bride and bridegroom; they look so sheepish, as if they were 
afraid, and did not know what to do: in general, however, the girl is the 
more intelligent of the two, and she will tell her intended how to place 
himself; if they have two friends as witnesses, all right, if not, then we 
have to call on the sexton and his wife, or if he is absent in his mine, some 
one else to act as witnesses to the marriage. They have no idea of what 
they are going to do, they are just like ‘‘ big babies,’ and do just as you 
tell them ; as to reading the Marriage Service they never think of it, know 
not what it is: their awkwardness is amusing; however, I always got them 
to repeat the words clearly and loudly. Not one in four dozen of them can 
sien his or her names in the Registry Book—they are all marksmen and 
women ; ’tis truly curious to witness the calm nonchalance of the parties— 
the ceremony is gone through as any piece of business. 

Their funerals are far more important and solemn; they carry the dead 
universally, no matter how far the distance. (I published a letter to them 
in their newspaper, strongly advising the procuring a light hearse to be 
drawn by a horse.) They are carefully dressed in black, in fullest mourning 
costume—they universally keep a black dress. The adults are borne by 
adults, the children by boys and girls: they are very particular in entering 
and going out of the church by particular doors and particular paths. I 
never omit having full funeral service, even in case of a babe. The Sunday 
after the funeral all the mourners appear in church in full mourning costume: 
they are very tenacious of all these customs—they are in many things still 
a primitive people. It struck me as very sad to see the very degenerate 
class they are in stature; I attribute this to the absurdly early marriages— 
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boys of 18 marrying girls of 16 and 17; of course their offspring must 
degenerate. 

There is one redeeming quality among the Gloucestershire miners and 
colliers, they are, as I have already said, very musical; in almost every 
house I found some musical instrument and music. They possess fine voices, 
and sing well in harmony; I liked much to hear them at the Bible-class in 
the church. There is another practice peculiar to them, and totally contrary 
. to the usual custom prevalent everywhere else I have been, viz., the vast 
te preponderance of men over that of women in church and all religious 
Be a meetings ; in the Forest of Dean six men to one woman fully. It was a 
: truly nice sight, as already mentioned, to see the full grown men and the 
boys sitting side by side in our Bible-class, and all as little children, humbly 
seeking to gain a knowledge of the truth. 

Doubtless the question has often been asked, Why are women as a rule 
more religious than men? ‘The reason seems obvious, and is this: women, 
as mothers, etc., have entrusted to them by God the forming of the young 
mind; ’tis from our mother, at her knee, we learn of heaven and of God— 
tis our dear mother who teaches us to lift to heaven our infant hands, bend 
our infant knee, while we say after her, ‘‘ Our Father, who art in heaven.” 
if In these chapters we have seen the bright and the dark side of a miner and 
ie collier’s life; we haveseen what the power of the Holy Ghost willand doeseffect 
- when He takes possession of the heart ; how he purifies, sanctifies, destroys, 
the unholy affections of our naturally depraved, deceitful and desperately 
wicked heart, and how he tames the fiercest passions and changes the lion 
into the lamb ; how He restrains the wrath of man, and makes it to praise 


God. 





































Acrostics and Charades. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 6. 


He whom the primals name the gospel preached, 
And lived it too: 

He wrote the finals, and by these he reached 
Hearts not a few. 


A celebrated Jewish historian, born A.D. 37. 

One of the tiger-cats, a native of Mexico and Peru. 
The most celebrated of the Greek poets. 

A bituminous and inflammable liquid which exudes from the earth. 
To belong. 

Male red deer. 

A personal pronoun. 

The child of idleness. 

A port on the Black Sea. 

. | 10. A small brook or stream. 

i 11. A narrative. 

if 12. A famous poem by Samuel Butler. 

CHARADE. 


Are not Liverpool, Harwich, etc.. my first ? 

Give my next cooling drinks, when with fever athirst. 
My whole is a seaport in Hampshire; and here 
Docks, arsenals, barracks, &c., appear. 


KEY TO MAY ACROSTIC. 


Triple Acrostic.—l. EDEn. 2. LASting. 3. INTegrity. 4. SIHon. 5. HEEd. 
6. ALResford.—(KELISHA—DANIEL—ESTHER). 
Chorade.—Baby-lon. 
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PENN’S CONFERENCE WITH THE INDIANS, 











The American Centenary. 


On the fourth of this month of July the people of the United States of 
America celebrate the Centenary, or 100th anniversary, of the declaration of 
their Independence; that is, on this day 100 years ago the delegates from 
the thirteen States, which then formed the Union, assembled in Congress, 
and renouncing their allegiance to Great Britain declared themselves a free 
and independent nation. And however much we, as Englishmen, may feel 
our national pride wounded at the defeat we sustained in the long conflict 
which followed, we cannot, at the same time, but feel gratified at the 
greatness which they, our children, have since achieved for themselves. 

The great feature in their celebration of the Centenary is the International 
Exhibition which is being held in Philadelphia. One of the special charac- 
teristics of the American people is the endeavour to outdo the older nations 
of the world in all their enterprises; and so this Exhibition is arranged on a 
scale surpassing everything of the kind hitherto undertaken. 

The buildings are situated in Fairmount Park on the banks of the 
Schuylkill River, and the space reserved for exhibition purposes is 450 acres. 
The area under cover is 75 acres, or three times the space covered by the 
Great Exhibition held in Hyde Park in 1862. There are six buildings, three 
of which it is intended shall be permanent structures. The principal one is 
1880 feet in length by 464 in width. The Art Gallery, 365 feet by 210; 
the Machinery Hall, 1402 feet by 360, with an annexe 208 feet by 210; 
the Horticultural Hall, 383 feet by 193; and an Agricultural building 
covering a space 465 feet by 630. Besides these the United States Govern- 
ment has erected a building in which is represented the geological and 
mineral wealth of the country. Most of the foreign nations have separate 
=e for their own exhibitions, Great Britain occupying about half the 
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space devoted to them. Besides these, a number of important manufactures 
have special buildings provided for them; and the ladies committee has 
erected a Pavilion in which all kinds of women’s work is shown. From the 
highest ground ‘in the park, an observatory, 150 feet in height, overlooks all 
the buildings, and affords a fine view of them and the city and surrounding 
country. The total number of buildings within the enclosure is 190. The 
exhibition was opened on the 10th of May, by President Grant in presence 
of the Cabinet Ministers, the Judges, the Members of Congress, the Governors 
of the various States, the Ambassadors, and a number of distinguished foreign 
visitors, including the Emperor and Empress of Brazil and about 100,000 of 
the general public. The ceremony was opened by the Orchestra playing the 
national airs of all the countries represented (40), after which the Centennial 
Inauguration March was performed. Bishop Simpson then offered up a 
prayer, which was followed by the Centennial Hymn sung by 1000 voices. 
The various buildings were then formally presented to the commission and a 
Centennial Cantata performed by the Organ and Chorus. General Hawley, 
president of the commission, next addressing President Grant, handed over 
the buildings. General Grant then rose, and after a short speech, con- 
eratulating the assembly on the brilliant success of the labours of the 
commission, declared the Exhibition open. The President, assisted by the 
Emperor of Brazil, then started the engine machinery in the hall, setting 
everything in motion. 

In the evening the city was illuminated, and Sir Edward Thornton, the 
British Ambassador, in his quality as British Commissioner to the Exhibition, 
eave a grand banquet to 170 guests including President Grant, the Emperor 
of Brazil, the members of the Cabinet, the leading diplomatists, and others. 
He proposed the health of President Grant, saying that the only rivalry 
existing between England and the United States was in the arts of peace. 
President Grant returned thanks, and concluded by proposing the health of 
Queen Victoria. 

Philadelphia and the State of Pennsylvania of which it is the capital, 
exhibits in a remarkable degree the rapid growth of American institutions. 
Two centuries ago Pennsylvania was a wilderness occupied solely by the 
Indians, with the exception of a small colony of Swedes and Finns settled 
on the Delaware, but in 1681 William Penn obtained from the Crown a 
grant of territory now forming the state of that name and for which he sailed 
in the latter part of that year. In the Autumn of the following year he held 
his famous conference with the Lenni Lenape Indians at Shackamaxon, on 
the banks of the Delaware (see Illustration). This locality, afterwards called 
Kensington, is now included in the city of Philadelphia. ‘‘ We meet,”’ said 
Penn, addressing the Indians, ‘‘on the broad pathway of good faith and good 
will. No advantage shall be taken on either side, but all shall be openness 
and love. I will not call you children, for parents sometimes chide their 
children too severely; nor brothers only, for brothers differ. I will not 
compare the friendship between me and you to a chain, for that might be 
rusted by the rain; or a falling tree might break it. But let us feel that 
we are the same as if one man’s body were to live in two separate parts; for 
we are one in mankind, we are all one flesh and blood.” For the capital of 
Pennsylvania he chose a site situated at the junction of the Delaware and the 
Schuylkill. As an infant city, Philadelphia grew very rapidly from its birth 
in the summer of 1682. Two years after that time it contained six hundred 
houses with a population of about 2500. It had a riverside quay, where 
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vessels of 500 tons could be unladen at the wharf; a commodious inn, the 
‘¢Blue Anchor,” built in the old Cheshire style of a timber frame filled up 
with brickwork; chapels and schools, and even a printing office. The 
population was increased by the arrival of two or three vessels monthly 
bringing families who soon made themselves at home, and later on by large 
immigrations from Germany and the north of Ireland. In 1719 was here 
printed the first American newspaper, the Weekly Mercury, and in 1728 was 
established the Gazette afterwards edited by Benjamin Franklin. In 1777 
the population was 21,767; in 1860, 565,531; in 1870, 674,022; and in 
1876, 817,448 giving an increase in six years of 148,426. The first colonial 
Congress met here in 1744, and in 1777 the town was occupied by the 
British forces under General Lord Howe. It was the capital of the United 
States, (as well as of the state of Pennsylvania) until 1800, and the first city 
in America until surpassed by New York; it now stands second both in 
importance and population. The city, including the suburbs, covers a space of 
130 square miles and contains about 130,000 houses and 1000 miles of streets, 
and is laid out as planned by its founder Penn, in streets crossing each other at 
right angles. It is neatly but plainly built of red bricks and white marble, 
with seven squares laid out as parks. Among the finest buildings are the 
Girard Bank, Custom-house, Mint, and Girard College, all built of white 
marble, the latter having cost 1,000,000 dollars. There are 7 theatres, 400 
churches, 70 of which are Episcopal, 80 Presbyterian, and 40 Roman 
Catholic; numerous and magnificent hotels, markets, and public institutions. 
The most noted building is Independence Hall, occupied in the revolution of 
1776 by the States Congress, in which was voted and signed the Declaration 
of Independence. Next to New York, it is the largest publishing centre in 
the country. The city, divided into 24 wards, is governed by a mayor, a 
select council of 24, and common council of 95 members. 

The State of Pennsylvania exhibits the same remarkable progress as its. 
capital city. In extent it is more than seven times the area of Yorkshire, 
and rather more than half as large again as Ireland. 200 years ago it was 
almost entirely without white inhabitants, but in 1800 they numbered 
602,361; 1820, 1,049,458; 1840, 1,724,033; 1860, 2,906,370; and is now 
about four millions. The state has more than 4000 miles of railways, 1100 
of canals. 5000 churches of various denominations, 500 public and school 
libraries, and numerous colleges, academies, etc. When Penn obtained the 
erant of the territory from Charles II. he intended to call it Sylvania, but 
the king good-humouredly insisted on adding the prefix Penn, Penn-Sylvania,. 
by which name it has been called ever since. P. 
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‘By Sea to Edinburgh.”’ 


_ Tne Sea has many, many charms, and a sea voyage is generally full of 
interest, not only to those who know it well, and have gone through pleasure 
and danger seeing it in all its changes and aspects; but perhaps more so to 
those who never have trusted themselves on its broad expanse. To these 
the sea appears as some fairy-land, the steamer as some paradise, on which, 
no matter how long the stay, nothing but pleasure is to be obtained. To 
such I would say the old proverb, ‘‘If ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be 
Wise.’’ Enjoy all you may fancy to yoursclyes, but never try it, never try 
it. Once I thought life’s greatest enjoyment could be obtained in one of 
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the pretty yachts which look but only as ‘‘ Eve’s apple,’’so pleasant to 
the eye. 

it was while in this state of mind that I had an invitation to spend a 
few weeks in Edinburgh, a place I had always wished to see, and about 
which I had heard so much from a schoolfellow, a native of ‘‘ bonny” 
Scotland; of course I decided to go, and on enquiring found that there were 
two ways before me, one by sea, another by rail. I chose the former for 
two reasons, first and chief, it was only half that of the rail (supposing I 
was not obliged to buy food on board), and even so it would still be less 
than the railway fare; the second was, that I wished to see the sea, and find 
out for myself if all I heard and fancied was really as true as my own 
thoughts pictured it, and thus I resolved that come what might I would 
venture; to say the truth, it was not my first trial, for born in a foreign 
land, I had passed many weeks on the ocean, but at a time when too young 
to remember anything that may have happened. 

The fast sailing steamship ‘‘ Stork” was advertised to start at 10 a.m. 
on a Saturday in July, this was too early for one living at a distance from 
London, so having a brother there who offered me a bed, I came the day 
before. During the evening the subject of my voyage was of course brought 
up; they recommended me all manner of certainties to stave off sea-sickness, 
and gave no end of advice on what ought to be done under such circum- 
stances. My advice is, ‘‘ Wait till the time comes, and then you’ll see 
that nothing can be done.’’ However, the next morning off I started laden 
with a flask of tea, plain tea, no milk, no sugar; this was the remedy to 
cure me if ill, You may be sure I hugged it to my bosom with all the 
energy an affectionate nature is capable of doing, nothing would have 
induced me for one moment to let that precious flask out of my sight; my 
luggage was perhaps more valuable, but that was as nothing compared to 
the flask. After a short journey by rail, a hansom cab brought me and 
mine to the Irongate Wharf, from which the ‘‘Stork’’ was to sail. I was 
rather carly, and employed my time in watching the passengers coming on 
board; no one particularly struck me, so I thought I could not do better 
than see after my berth—the ticket I had got coming on board entitled me 
to one in the saloon or after part of the vessel; although in plenty of time, 
I found that the berths were all taken, and in fact more tickets had been 
issued than the sleeping rooms could accommodate, but that made little 
difference to a young fellow who had put up with worse things before. 

The vessel started nearly punctually so far as letting go the ropes went, 
but it was only to run aground on the opposite bank and there remain in a 
slanting-cicular position for nearly half an hour; this gave great annoyance 
to a little old man standing by my side, who grew very impatient and afforded 
no end of amusement to those near by the short ejaculations he gave vent to, 
abusing all the lubberly rascals for their delay. At last by the aid of tugs 
the vessel was righted, and all went pleasantly. The view down the river 
cannot be exactly called beautiful, but still it is varied, and has much to 
interest. It was while going down I got into conversation with two young 
fellows—and if they come across this, I trust they will accept my warmest 
thanks for their kindness to me; we talked of all the various sights we 
passed, but soon turned to the subject of our voyage, asking each other all 
the usual questions, ‘‘ Do you ever get ill?” ete., ete. Just then luncheon 
bell rang, and we all proceeded to the cabin to do it justice, for the river 
had given us good appetites, and we had been recommended to eat as much 
as possible beforehand so that we should not suffer the pain of retching if 
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taken ill. The arrangements on board for meals were thus: a card was 
handed by the steward to every passenger, on which were printed the 
different provisions to be obtained, and which were not paid for at the time, 
only a cross being put against every article or meal; if you chose you could 
contract with the steward for your food at the rate of 12s. the voyage; wine, 
etc., was charged for extra. My two friends had contracted, and as I 
afterwards learnt, that with the exception of our luncheon, together had 
taken nothing else, being quite knocked up and minus 24s. 

After luncheon things went on as before until we reached the mouth of 
the river, when the motion of the boat became less steady, and from thence 
dates all my misfortunes. 

Becoming very ill, my two friends recommended me to go to sleep, and 
as I complained of cold, kindly lent me a great coat; they advised me— 
after getting a pillow, blankets, etc., from the steward—to esconce myself in 
the centre of the vessel, the place freest from motion, and where the 
passengers’ luggage was. Having obtained the necessary articles, I found 
what seemed the best box for my purpose; I arranged the bedclothes, 
jumped on to the box, settled myself for sleep, and was soon dreaming 
happily of every imaginable contrivance for doing away with sea-sickness. 
Oh! if I had been left alone; but no, fate had decreed it otherwise. My 
slumber was suddenly brought to a close, not that I minded that so much as 
the consequences. (Paddy being kindly interrogated by his minister about 
his fall from the church steeple, said, ‘‘ Plase ye riverence, it t’warn’t the 
fall I minded, it ’twas the sudden stopt.’’) So it was the consequence of 
awaking from which I suffered, though the sailor who was the cause of it 
all did it in the simplicity of his heart, thinking it was for my good. Ié 
was raining heavily, and my feet happening to protrude just beyond the 
wooden covering, consequently my boots were gradually being filled with 
the drops that descended; it was possible I might have caught 
cold—oh! could that bear any comparison with the agony I endured. 
From that time till the vessel arrived in harbour on Monday my body was 
undergoing the most frightful tortures that can be conceived. I have 
mentioned that the ‘‘Stork’’ sailed on Saturday 10 a.m., and was ad- 
vertised to arrive Sunday evening, but (from causes which I afterwards 
learnt) did not get into Granthus till 5 a.m. on Monday. 

When the next morning came, and the vessel was safely lying by 
the pier, I ventured into the cabin—oh, dear! I cannot describe it! I 
just rushed out; there were about eighty saloon passengers, and only one, 
I heard, was free from this dreadful malady. A cup of coffee was 
procured, and being a little refreshed, enquired how it was possible to 
leave this abode of misery; the station is alongside the pier, but no train 
ran for Edinburgh till 7.15, or some two hours after our arrival. I there- 
fore determined to calla cab. Before permission was given to passengers to 
leave the ship the provision ticket had to be reckoned up, the steward’s fee 
paid, and a pass obtained, then you were at liberty to go whither you 
pleased. The cab was no great improvement, and after a three quarters of 
an hour drive I reached home; but here was another difficulty, my usual 
caution had been forgotten in the desire to get away from the steamer, and 
so the cabby charged me double fare; he was in the right, cab hire before 
0 a.m. being doubled. 

The effects of this voyage did not leave me for three entire days; my 
reams were of it, when walking my head reeled, and even when sitting the 
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same motion ran through me. I think all those who have felt this will 
agree that one of the truly ereatest inventions will be the doing away of 
this evil. What joy will enter many a heart if the trials of the Bessemer 
and Castalia eventually turn out as hoped. 

What struck me most on first entering Edinburgh were the houses all 
built of stone, large, massive, and quite gr and in comparison with the small, 
smoky redbrick ones of London. They are on the same plan as Paris, viz., 
flats, very often a good sized house rl contained on one floor; there is a 
common hall door and staircase to several flats, the name of cach house 
being put over the bell handle; the bell of a certain house being rung, no 
matter how high the staircase, the door is opened by a chain, only.be quick 
for it closes immediately ; you then ascend till you come to a door bearing a 
similar name to that of the bell; if the servant is not already waiting you 
must use the knocker, and once in there is a complete house, the highest of 
all generally being two stories. he streets are exceedingly broad, more so 
than required, and I have seen a flock of sheep feeding on the grass growing 
on the unused side. 

One thing that makes the streets so bright are the gardens; along the 
whole length. of both Princess Street and Queen Street are gardens prettily 
laid out where croquet may be played. In the Princess Street the band 
from the castle plays every Thursday, weather permitting; and there one sees 
all the beauty of Edinburgh. The castle is just above, and makes a pretty 
sight, but would not last long under the persuading influence of modern 
artillery. ‘‘ Mons Meg,’’ a large cannon, and an ancient chapel are the only 
sights in the castle excepting the view. There are only one or two-places 
where the public are prevented from seeing, all the rest may be gone over 
even without a drawling guide. Within a short distance is Holyrood 
Palace; only three rooms are shown, in the longest are portraits of Scottish 
monarchs, and the story goes that some one contracted to paint them, they 
are as like as ‘‘two peas in a pod.”” The others are Queen Mary’s bed and 
dressing rooms, in the former Rizzeo is said to have been murdered, and his 
blood can be seen at times, I think it is renewed every seven years, it was 
very dim when I saw it. All that remains of the Queen’s clothes is a 
blanket some few inches square, but the walls of the dressing room are 
covered with beautiful tapestry. ‘he ruins of an old chapel are to be seen 
outside, and to those who care for such things there is much to interest. 
But Arthur’s seat has the greatest attraction for young folk; it is a 
tremendous climb, and many a fall must be had before reaching the top, 
then if it is clear the view will repay every exertion, if not you can only go 
down with whatever good you have gained by your walk. 

The Newhaven fishwives are an oddity to be seen nearly every day 
carrying two large baskets fitting into each other containing fish, fastened 
by a broad strap across the forchead, thus they have their hands at hberty, 
never being idle, always knitting socks or some other work, and this 
while they walk at a rate enough to tax many a man. [ hear that they 
never marry out of their community. The men do all the fishing, leaving 
the wives to dispose of it. 

A peculiarity of the Scotch is, in asking your way you are directed 
north, south, east, or west, as the case may be, this of course obliges one to 
learn the cardinal points; and on the top of every postpillar is a compass. 

After a pleasant stay T returned home, but you may be sure by smoother 
J.C.S.M. 
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Haymaking. 


Now swarms the village o’er the jovial mead: 
The rustic youth, brown with meridian toil, 
Healthful and strong; full as the summer-rose, 
Blown by prevailing suns, the ruddy maid, 

' Her kindred graces burning o’er her cheek. 
Even stooping age is here; and infant hands, 
Trail the long rake, or with the fragrant load 
O’ercharged amid the kind oppression roll. 
Wide flies the tedded grain ; all in a row 
Advancing broad, or wheeling round the field, 
They spread their breathing harvest to the sun, 
That throws refreshful round a rural smell ; 

Or, as they rake the green-appearing ground, 
And drive the dusky wave along the mead, 
The russet haycock rises thick behind, 

In order gay, while heard from dale to dale, 
Waking the breeze, resounds the blended voice 
Of happy labour, love and social glee. 


THomson’s ‘ SEASONS.” 
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THE WINNING WAY. 


“Jemima Moy,” and other Dealers ; 


Licensed and Unlicensed. 
A Sketch of Village Life. By Mrs. M. E. Bewsuer, Author of “Philip Stone,” &c., &c. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
How do drunkards mostly spend their Sabbath ? 
Alas! the first act is generally Sabbath-breaking, instead of prayer and 


raise. 
' Can such men expect God’s blessing upon their six days’ labour ? 
Is it any wonder that drunkards should be dissatisfied with everyone and 
everything ? 
Drink drowns every right and honourable principle and feeling, and 
makes men improvident and careless for themselves and those depending 


upon them. 
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Such are some of the terrible effects of intemperance. We have said 
that John Norris, the village blacksmith, prided himself on having been 
prought up to his church ;”’ but if you had asked the vicar how often he had 
seen him in his pew, I am afraid that good man would have told you, he 
regretted to say, that as each succeeding Sabbath came round, John’s place 
was empty; that his wife Mary came when she could, but that was seldom, 
as her husband threw so many obstacles in her way; that he was much 
afraid John was in a bad state altogether; that he would not listen to good 
advice. 

Yes, Mr. Leslie had expostulated with John on the sinful state in which 
he was living. This man told the faithful clergyman, ‘‘ who watched for 
his soul,’’ that he wasn’t worse than his neighbours, and that it was a fine 
thing for a gentleman to want him to give up the only day of rest he had; 
and as to drinking, that the gentle-folks had their wines that cost a sight 
more than the poor man’s mug o’ beer or sip o’ gin; ‘‘ that, for his part, he 
liked his drink, and a tidy sup of it too, and he meant to have it as long as 
he could get it.” 

‘‘ How was such a man to be won?” so asked the poor wife of Mr. 
Leslie, who replied : 

‘“‘Whatsoever ye shall ask in faith, believing, ye shall receive,” and 
‘The prayer of faith availeth much.”’ 

This case of backsliding as regards John Norris, who had supported his 
wife and family respectably enough, till, unfortunately for himself and them, 
he joined the ‘‘ Benefit Club,’’ was a cause of deep sorrow to the clergyman. 
Oh! the sad system of keeping benefit clubs at a public house! This was 
the inducement to John to go to the ‘‘ Dragon,’’ and when once a man sects 
foot there, it is indeed a marvel if wife, children, vows, and solemn promises, 
do not disappear from his recollection. 

John was a man who ought by rights never to have entered a public 
house on any consideration whatever, for he was a man who never knew 
when he had had enough, and did not possess the moral courage to say 
‘No,’ when a so-called friend asked him to take “ just another half pint.” 

There were tempters always at hand to induce him, by dint of a little 
flattery, to stop; and, then handing a foaming mug of ale to John, to ask 
him just to give them another song,—thus invited he would begin : 


** Oh, good ale, thou art my darling, 
Thou art my joy both night and morning.” 


Here was aman with a good, thriving trade; fine, strong, well built ; 
thanks to his industrious wife, always clean and becomingly dressed at his 
work, under the semblance of providing for old age, acquiring habits ruinous 
to body and soul. 

John Norris was a great man among his acquaintances; in time he 
became chairman at the club anniversary, which I regret to say at this epoch 
of my tale, was not observed in the right way. As chairman, John was apt 
to get over-excited, not only from the importance of the position, but from 


the quantity of liquor he managed to imbibe; still, he would flatter himself 


he was just in the right place, and exact position for making a speech; it 
was generally after this fashion : Pushing back his hair, and adjusting his 
collar and necktie, he would rise and say : 

‘‘ Fellow clubmen, unaccustomed as I am to public speaking, allow me, 
my dear friends, to congrat’?late you very much on the decent behaviour, and 
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the great sobricty we have maintained this day,’’ (cries of Hear, hear). “| 
am proud to say it, there’s not one man the worse for liquor among us.”’ 

‘‘Tt’s getting late,” cries a voice. 

‘¢T could go on for hours, talking to you my dear friends, but I wish you 
all to keep good hours and go home sober,” hiccoughed poor John, ready to 
reel under the table. | 

There were several members of the club much in the same disgraceful 
condition. Dan Stebbings among the number. The dram, the pipe, the 
jovial supper, the speechifying, the singing, had been too much for Dan; 
he was just in the humour to put up with nothing. 

Unfortunately, while in this state, his wife’s voice was heard saying, she 
had come ‘to fetch”? herhusband home. This is amost unwise step for any 
woman to take at any time, and under any circumstances: ‘‘ fetching’’ seldom, 
if ever, does any good, it often does the contrary; the man will most likely 
resent the interference, as it exposes him to the jeers of his companions, who 
laugh and say he’s under petticoat government ; besides, the wife is putting 
herself in the way of temptation. I have not unfrequently known of wives, 
who have gone to ‘fetch’ their husbands home from the public-house, 
tempted to partake of what was going. They have thus acquired a taste for 
both the drink and society they meet within such places. No, believe me, 
it is far better for a woman to try to make her home so inviting and cheerful 
to her husband, as to make him prefer it to anywhere else, and being there to 
welcome him is a great inducement to the man to go home. It should be 
especially so in the evenings, when pleasant looks, gentle words, a tidy 
hearth, and carefully-cooked food, should greet him on his threshold after 
the labours of the day. 

The chances are that, with God’s blessing on a true wife’s faithful 
endeavours, her husband’s heart will be touched, and he will say to himself, 

‘‘‘What a clean comfortable home, and nice tidy wife I have! I’ll leave off 
yoing to the ‘ Dragon’ with so and so.”’ 

Happy husband, happy wife, happy children, and all by shunning the 
presence, shrinking instinctively from the polluting touch of what transforms 
human beings into demons upon earth! Unfortunately however both for 
Martha Stebbings, her husband, and her family, this wife who came to fetch 
her man home from the public house, was not blessed with ‘‘the winning 
way,” her way had always been quite a different way from Mary Norris 
with her John. Martha scolded, and taunted, and irritated Dan, who was 
suffering from the influence of the potent fluids he had imbibed, and the 
flattery he had received from his comrades on his vocal powers, while signing 
a rounc-about ditty, with a full chorus by the members of the club, amid 
sundry nods, and winks and signs about the blissful state of bachelorhood. 

He was just shouting out, ‘‘ Women that could talk once in a while, O;” 
when he was disagreeably reminded of his wife’s presence by her saying 
she’d come to ‘‘ fetch”’ him home, a piece of interference Dan seemed inclined 
to resist; but as it was growing light, the landlord felt inclined to second her 
wishes, and clear his house. 

Like all drunkards Dan was a perfect coward, and when he and Martha 
reached their cottage he ordered her to get him something he wished for 
immediately ; the woman was not capable of doing as he requested, she had 
indulged more than usual; incensed at her obstinacy, as he termed it, he 
loaded her with the most abusive epithets, and commanded her to do as he 
ordered or take the consequences. 
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The tone, the words were so taunting and galling that they roused 
Martha, who refused to obey, and told him he might get it himself. Strong to 
madness, Dan took up a heavy earthern jug near him, and flung it at his 
wife, who fell down off her chair as though killed. 

The elder children, who were still up, scampered off in all directions to 
inform the neighbours ‘that father had killed motker!’’ One neighbour 
after another soon dropped in to see what was up now. It was plain enough 
that the poor woman was severely wounded, as blood was flowing from a 
large gash: indeed, many of the bystanders declared there was no breath 
left in her. Dan, now completely sobered, began to realise his situation, but 
made no effort to do anything to assist the unfortunate creature: no, he sat 
sullenly watching her. One of the women declared she saw her move very 
slightly, so they got her on the bed with great difficulty, and a man ran off 
for the doctor, who was fortunately then in the village, attending upon a 
sick person. 

When Mr. Rogers arrived at the gamekeeper’s cottage, he ordered off all 
the neighbours excepting an aged woman, whom he retained as nurse to 
carry out his injunctions. 

The wretched husband stood near the surgeon, and listened more patiently 
than he was wont to do, while he explained the probable result of his 
brutality, telling him it was a miracle he had not killed her outright, which 
would have been murder; but, that even now, unless his orders were carried 
out most carefully, Martha must die from the effects of his cruelty; and, of 
course, there- was nothing for it, but he must be taken off by the parish 
constable to the nearest authorities, and tried for his life: that he would te 
extremely lucky to get off with a verdict of manslaughter ! 

Mr. Rogers was a kind-hearted man, and during his practice had met 
with several distressing cases of wife-beating, which he considered the first 
step to wife-murder; and, though he was well aware that Dan had been 
quite guiltless of any intent to murder his wife, and had struck this blow 
when intoxicated by passion and drink, without even knowing what he was 
doing, his decided opinion was that women must be protected, brutal husbands 
well punished, crime prevented, and summary examples must be made. He 
therefore warned Dan of the danger he had incurred; and assured him, his 
testimony would go to prove the traces of blows and kicks, some remote, 
some recent, he had found on his wife’s body; and that the chances were, 
she would die from the effects of the blow by the earthen jug; he advised 
him, as he seemed unable to resist the temptation to drink, to take the 
pledge; if not, he added, ‘‘drink will probably send you to the gallows 
before you’ve done with it!”’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 


We will now turn to Mary Norris, who was sitting up awaiting her 
husband’s return from the feast at the ‘‘ Dragon,”’ on the anniversary of the 
meeting of the members of the ‘‘ Benefit Club.” 

It was very late when she heard her husband’s step, and opened the door 
to let him in; she soon saw he was in a very bad temper; and, poor womar, 
she was getting pretty well used to this constant grief and vexation, since 
her John had taken to going to the ‘‘Public’’; so she let him scold and 
grumble, and find fault with everything to his heart’s content, and never con- 
tradicted him at all. 

This wife so blessed with ‘‘ the winning way,”’ had learned at the feet of 
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Jesus, her Lord and Master. She had been faithful to her husband through 
all his faults, and for years had made him the subject of her daily prayer. 
This evening she had implored most earnestly of her Heavenly Father to 
grant her a speedy answer to her petitions on his behalf; she had often 
experienced the efficacy of prayer, and could say from her heart,— 


‘Prayer is th’ unburth’ning of the soul, 
The simple act whereby I roll 
Each trial, trouble, cross, and care, 
On shoulders able all to bear.” 


Perhaps you think John didn’t mind so long as his wife never reproached 
him; but, indeed, this patience under provocation, these gentle words, or no 
words at all, but pleading looks, made him more ashamed of himself than any 
taunting, irritating words could have done. If she would only have stormed 
at him, or abused him, as his conscience told him he richly deserved for 
neglecting his trade, when he was well aware there was no mechanic in the 
neighbourhood with a better or more thriving trade than he had, as long as 
he attended to it properly, instead of spending a great part of his earnings in 
drink, and doling out his scanty leavings, without one look of anger or 
reproach, or one hasty or harsh word from her, he felt he could have 
hardened his heart, and continued his downward road; but he could not go 
on neglecting his uncomplaining wife and children, without feeling at times 
truly wretched, and ashamed of himself. 

The next morning Mary was up first as usual; when her husband came 
into the kitchen she had a good fire and the tea-kettle boiling, the table 
neatly set ready for breakfast. 

Just then a neighbour came in with the sad account of what had 
happened at the gamekeeper’s cottage on the preceding evening. 

Mary Norris looked up with tears in her eyes, and asked how the poor 
woman was now; while John scarcely knew which way to look, when he 
reflected that Dan’s case might have been his own, if he had not been blessed 
with a wife possessed of the ‘‘ winning way,’ of one who, when she ‘“‘ was 
reviled, reviled not again.”’ 

‘¢Well,”’ continued the woman who had brought the melancholy intelli- 
gence, ‘‘there’s no knowing what'll be the end of it, I’m sure; to my mind, 
that Dan ought to be hanged at once, treating his wife so; and so ought all 
drunken husbands,”’ darting a look at John Norris, who sat cowering over 
the fire. 

‘There, there, Lizzy, that’s enough,’’ said Mary, who had noticed the 
look, ‘‘let’s hope Dan will turn over a new leaf.” 

‘‘ High time, too, to my thinking,’’ muttered the neighbour as she shut 
the door, and went to spread the news far and wide. 

But the shock of what had occurred so soon after he and Dan had 
separated, had a great effect upon John; he left his breakfast untasted, and 
went into his forge, where he was busy for some hours. 

He seemed to review his past life, the time when he was a steady young 
feilow, and his wife a bright, cheerful, loving woman; then he contrasted 
the unsteadiness of his own step, the unnatural flush of his cheek, the fading 
loom of his Mary, the tears that not unfrequently stole down her drooping 
lashes, the looks of fear and unrest that dwelt on his children’s faces; he 
remembered that no scowling frowns darkened his wife’s patient, weary 
face; that no bitter words ever escaped her lips; that, with ever-decreasing 
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means, she contrived to keep his home clean and bright, and patched up her 
own and her little one’s threadbare garments. 

All that day John was full of remorse, and after tea he took up his hat, 
thinking he must get something to drink, or he should go mad. 

He had opened the door, when Mary divining his intention, drew him to 
a chair, placed her hand on his shoulder, saying in a pleading voice, ‘‘ John, 
dear, won’t you stay at home with me to-night ?”’ 

The touch, the gentle tone, the kind word, quite overcame him in the 
reproachful state of mind he was in at that time, and he arose and went into 
the bedroom, and cried bitterly. 

Mary drew him gently towards her, and kissed him, whispering kind and 
endearing words, and ending by asking him not to frequent the ‘‘ Dragon,”’’ 
but to remain at home, and be happy together as they used to be. 

‘< Mary,” replied the contrite husband, ‘‘ Mary, from this hour I give up 
going to the ‘ Dragon,’ and this accursed drink that has made me behave 
like a brute to the best of wives, and by God’s help [ll never touch another 
drop.” 

‘‘Thank God for it,’ replied Mary in a deeply moved voice, ‘‘ may God 
erant you strength to keep your promise.”’ 

‘‘]’m in earnest, Mary; love me as you ever have; trust me as you 
always have trusted me, and God will bless us all.”’ 

And John kept his vow, in spite of the jeers and scoffs, and the oft 
repeated invitations of his jovial comrades, ‘‘ to take a glass, only just one, 
_just for the sake of old times.”’ 

John was wise enough to avoid his quondam companions, and the way to 
the ‘‘ Dragon.” 

Instead now of singing,— 


**Oh, good ale, thou art my darling, 
Thou art my joy both night and morning,” 


his manly voice was heard in the responses and hymns at the village 
church, which he attended regularly. 

How different was Mary’s way from poor Martha Stebbings’s! How 
many home storms arise from a wife’s irritating questions, or misplaced re- 
monstrances. 

The wise man says, ‘‘ It is better to dwell in a corner of the housetop, 
than with a brawling woman in a wide house,” and ‘‘a soft answer turneth 
away wrath.” 

Believe me, when I tell you, that men are not to be won by scolding 
them, or by preaching to them, but simply by influence, and by making 
home comfortable and cheerful to them. It is only by being clothed in the 
armour of God, and invested in His strength, that you, wives, can thus act 
at all times, and under all circumstances. 


o 


WREN’S GRAVE. 


The first grave sunk in St. Paul’s was fittingly that of Wren, its builder. He lies 
in the place of honour, the extreme east of the crypt. The black marble slab is railed 
in, and the light from a small window-grating falls upon the venerated name. Sir 
Christopher died in 1723, aged ninety-one. The fine inscription, “ Si monumentum 
requiris, cireumspice,” written probably by his son, or Mylne, the builder of Black- 
friars Bridge, was formerly in front of the organ-gallery, but is now placed over the 
north-western entrance.—From “ Cassell’s Old and New London.” 
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Ceylon. 


By Cnas. H. ALLEN, F.R.G.S. 
( Concluded.) 





From Kandy a coach road runs up the mountain to Newera Ellia— 
pronounced Neuralia. This is the Sanatarium of Ceylon, and must be a 
most charming and bracing retreat from the hot and enervating residences on 
the coast. It lies in a lovely valley or sort of table-land nearly at the 
summit of some of the highest mountain ranges, at an elevation of between 
6000 and 7000 feet above the sea. My aneroid stood at 24 inches, and the 
thermometer marked only 62° on a wet day in October. 

There appeared to be rather a paucity of houses, and very little hotel 
accommodation, so that at no time can there be any very considerable number 
of English in this place at one time. The ‘‘rest-house,’’ where we put up, 
offered us but very scant provision after our long mountain climb; and there 
was rather an air of stagnation about the place altogether. We rode by 
coach from Kandy to Rhombodda. This is a steep and winding ascent, and 
the views across the deep valleys to the mountain chains beyond are fine 
in the extreme, and would be glorious indeed if the primeval forest had not 
been so very much cleared away, and the hill sides planted with the stunted 
dark green coffee shrubs in its stead. Far beit from me to speak disrespect- 
fully of the coffee plant, which 1s now so valuable a product of Ceylon ; but 
there can be no doubt that it detracts from the picturesque aspects of those 
districts where it forms the all but universal covering of the hill sides. No 
matter how steep and rugged the hills are, there the plant appears to thrive 
best ; but there is a monotony in its dark green leaves and red or green 
berries. 

We rode through miles and miles of coffee plants, along a road cut out of 
the solid rock, perfectly unfenced, and often forming the ledge of a precipice. 
The descent along this road at a rapid pace, and in the lumbering native 
coach by which the mails are carried, was sometimes rather neryous work— 
especially in swinging round sharp corners and curves—for our break had to 
be aided by a sapling cut on the roadside, and lashed to the hind wheels. 
Our driver, too, occasionally pointed out spots where the coach had gone 
over, and rolled down into the depths below. 

At Rhombodda there is a splendid twin waterfall—just opposite the 
‘‘rest-house,’’ and across the valley. The two streams fall from a great 
height, but unite into one before they make the final plunge. The re- 
maining twelve miles to Newera Ellia we had to do on foot, the coach not 
then running further than Rhombodda. Here we were far above the cocoa- 
nut tree, which grows only a very moderate way up the mountains. Above 
6000 feet we lost the coffee also. On some of the estates through which we 
passed, there were about 1500 acres planted with coffee—an acre will 
produce nine to ten cwt. The tree is cut down till it is not more than 
three or four feet high; the branches are gnarled and rough; the leaves a 
dark, glossy green ; ‘the fruit, when unripe, is green, but when ripe it is of 

a pink or crimson color, and looks like a cross between a cherry apple and a 
hip or haw. The pulp is taken off by washing the round fruit through a 
machine which bruises and macerates without breaking or hurting the two 
seeds within. This process has to be repeated many times before all the 
pulp is removed. The berries are then sun-dried and sent to Colombo, 
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where a second process, called ‘‘curing,’’? deprives them of the dry husk. 
This is done by rolling between large stones very gently, so as not to hurt 
or crush the berry. It is then winnowed; and hundreds of Coolie women 
are employed to sort it into different sizes, and pick out all the bad. They 
also separate the round berries from the oval; and I was informed that the 
round were considered the best. This is done at the factories in Colombo; 
and I was much struck by the picturesque sight of these dark, nearly black, 
Tamil women, in their bright-colored garments, with their numerous off- 
spring running in and out, and playing in the coffee drying-yards in a state 
of nature. The overseer told me he never separated the mothers from their 
little children ; but the elder ones were at work in the factory. 

All the different processes reduce the coffee about one-third in bulk, but 
it is now fit for shipment. What a boon must the railroad be which now 
brings the produce of the coffee districts down to the sea quickly and 
cheaply ? Before this, it had to be carried in country carts. The work on 
the plantations is principally done by Tamil or Madras Coolies, who are 
almost black, and much darker than the Singhalese. 

I have spoken of the coffee plant ; let me now say a few words respecting 
the cocoa-nut palm—which is the crown and glory of Ceylon. Not only 
does its graceful foliage cover the whole sea board with a matchless mantle 
of green, but almost every part of the tree is turned into some form of use. 
Its wood is used for building houses, and its leaves are employed for 
thatching them. Even the young flower is often tapped as it grows upon 
the tree—the sweet nutritious juice being drawn off in long split bamboos, 
which run it off into pails hung from the boughs. This is called ‘‘toddy,”’ 
and is perfectly unintoxicating, and pleasant to drink. I took a draught of 
it just as one drinks the sweet milk from the ripe cocoa-nut. But mark the 
result of the perverse ingenuity of man! ‘‘Toddy” ferments, and is then 
distilled and made into ‘‘ Arrack’’—a very strong spirit, much prized in the 
island, but often sadly adulterated and poisoned—as is the case with gin in 
our own country. 

Rope-matting and various other things are made from the fibre that 
clothes the cocoa-nut. But the nut itself—the wondrous source of wealth 
to the poorest and richest of the people of Ceylon! Let us look a little into 
this, and put down a very few of the figures and facts which were given me 
by the manager of the largest cocoa-nut mills in Ceylon—which. were 
formerly owned by Price’s Candle Co., but have now passed into private 
hands. From these mills had been shipped that season 13,000 tons of 
cocoa-nut oil. Now it takes 10,000 nuts to make one ton of oil. This 
factory alone has therefore used 130 millions of nuts in one season; and 
probably at least as many more have been used by other persons, and by the 
native population. The annual average of each tree is 30 to 40 nuts; and 
‘rom 80 to 100 trees grow on one acre. ‘Taking the average at the highest 
figure, this would give 65 millions as the smallest number of full grown 
cocoa-nut trees in Ceylon—a number that appears fabulous. I see that in 
1857 the number of cocoa-nut trees in the Island is estimated by Sir J. 
Emmerson Tennent at over 20 millions. My calculation is only taken 
roughly from what was told me in Colombo, and is probably as much over 
the mark as Sir James’ would now be below it. In 1857 only 7500 tons 
appear to have been exported; whereas I was told that from one factory 
alone 13,000 tons of oil are now shipped yearly. At any rate, the quantity 
of these valuable trees must be close upon 50 millions. 
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In some parts of the Island the trees grow to a great size, and yield nuts 
that in some instances have weighed as much as 15lbs. 

The manufacture is a very interesting one, and I will merely describe it 
briefly as I saw it. First the nut is split in two, and the husk taken off; 
from this the fibre called ‘‘coir’”’ is obtained, and is spun into yarn, and 
woven into matting, or made into rope. The ripe nuts are thrown into a 
crushing mill—huge stone discs standing on end, and revolving in pairs 
exactly like those in our rape-seed oil factories. Then the crushed nut is 
squeezed gently in a press—a mere matter of a few tons or so—just to set it 
into acake. It is then passed through a fine sieve, and all the pieces that 
are too large to go through the meshes of the wire, are taken back to be 
recrushed under the stone rollers. The fine pulp is then packed into the 
receiver of a hydraulic press, with plates of wicker-work inserted between 
every few inches of the pulp. It then undergoes a severe squeeze, and the 
oil pours out in copious streams and is all caught in the receiver below. 
After this the cakes between the wicker-work plates come out, apparently 
dry and oil-less—but this is not the case. These hard dry cakes are placed 
between thin metal plates, and piled up in a column in another hydraulic 
monster until the whole space is filled. A pressure of 500 tons is then 
applied, and you soon see the dry edges of the discs commencing to weep, 
until in a few minutes they literally stream with oil. I was told that at 
least 50 per cent. of the oil is extracted by this final squeeze. The oil is 
taken away to be filtered, and is then nearly as thin as water and as bright 
as sherry. The refuse is sold’ for ‘‘food for cattle,’? and is made up into a 
mash that I often saw administered to the working bullocks in the cofice 
districts in large wooden scoops, from which it was poured down their 
throats. Mixed with bone dust it makes good manure. 

I then visited one of the rude native mills which are very numcrous 
throughout the Island. These are very primitive, and consist of a large 
hollow stone mortar fixed firmly in the ground. In this mortar a thick log 
of wood is placed perpendicularly at right angles, projecting some two feet 
above the mortar. To the end of this log is fastened horizontally another 
piece of timber some ten feet long, which is heavily weighted with stones to 
increase the leverage. The mortar is filled with cocoa-nuts, and two 
bullocks drag the wooden beam round and round, mill fashion. The upright 
slanting log rotates, and crushes the nuts from the great weight that acts 
upon it like a lever; and by this simple process, and the aid of a little heat, 
most of the oil is extracted from the nuts. 

After all this you will not be surprised to find that the cocoa-nut tree 
is the great feature of Ceylon, and that the whole Island smells of cocoa-nut 
oil! The natives use it in every conceivable way, and it enters into all 
the cookery of all the hotels. It is the only source of artificial light, for at 
every rest-house, private house, or hotel, they bring to your bed-room 2a 
tumbler-full of cocoa-nut oil, on which a Maltese cross of tin floats upon 
small pieces of cork, and upholds a wick which burns with a mild light for 
most of the night. 

It is needless to say that the black locks of both men and women shine 
with the gloss of a raven’s wing by virtue of this constant, ever-present oil. 





“MAN,” says Victor Huco, “was the conundrum of the eighteenth century ; 

° - ° _ * ] 

woman is the conundrum of the nineteenth century.” An editor adds, ‘We cant 
guess her, but will never give her up. No, never.’ 
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Notes about the East. 


THE GREAT SAHARA. 
Tue immense tract of country, to which this name is commonly given, 
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lies between Sudan and the cultivated tract which borders the Mediterranean. 
Beginning from Cape Nun on the north-west coast of Africa, it extends south 
nearly to the Senegal, the northern bend of the Niger, and Lake Tchad ; i 
northward to the Atlas range in Morocco and Algeria; and towards Egypt bi 
it reaches to the Mediterranean. Its average breadth from north to south is ae 
about 1000 miles, while its length from the Atlantic to the western edge of Me 
the Nile valley is about 2000. hor 
Great interest has recently been excited by a scheme put forth by Lt. 
eminent engineers to cover part of this immense waste with the waters of ee 





the Atlantic. It is believed that the Sahara is below the level of the sea, 
and that the admission of water by means of one or more canals would 
make it a great inland sea bounded by fertile countries. . 

From the time of Herodotus to the present, European intelligence and a 
enterprise have spent their force in vain upon the impenetrable mystery of 
the vast African continent, with its stretches of sandy desert and trackless 
rivers. It has been attacked by the pioneers of civilization at many points, 
but never—as the supporters of this scheme contend—in the most assailable 
part, where the salt sands of the Sahara are only separated from the waters 
of the Atlantic by-a narrow ridge of coast. There is considerable intercourse 
between the countries surrounding the Desert, but it has to make its way in 
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caravans across 2000 miles of sterile and rugged country to Timbuctoo—the fa Yi 
capital of north central Africa. The journey is one of months, and the risks / ii 
great. If Timbuctoo were but accessible by sea! If the Sahara were once a | 
more what it is almost certain to have once been—a great inland sea— ' | 
limbuctoo might become a modern Carthage. “ip 
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From Timbuctoo to the north-west, as far as the borders of Morocco and 
the spurs of the Atlas range, the sandy desert extends; and the level of 
a great part of this unexplored region is believed to be lower than that of the 
Atlantic. At the extreme north-western corner of this waste, about 800 
miles in a direct line from Timbuctoo, the slightly elevated coast line jis 
pierced by the River Belta. This point is nearly opposite the Canary Isles, 
and only seven days from England. Engineers have pronounced it practi- 
cable to clear the accumulated sands from the mouth of the Belta, and to 
carry the opening through the low hills behind, so that the waters of the 
Atlantic may flow into the low levels of the Sahara. These low levels 
constitute the great depression known as El Juf, and are said to comprise 
an area of 126,000 square miles; and were at one time, beyond question, 
covered by the waters of an inland sea. 

The theory of the projectors is that the Atlantic would rush in and 
cover the whole of the barren sands from the valley of the Niger to the baso 
of the Atlas with open water, bringing commerce in a few days from English 
harbours to the very gate of Timbuctoo. 

The scheme is certainly a magnificent one, and, if carried out, will more 
than rival in importance that other stupendous, and once said to be im- 
practicable work, the Suez Canal. Africa would then be attacked, not—-as 
now and formerly—from without, but from within: some 2000 miles or 
more of inland coast would be laid open to missionary and commercial 
enterprise, and greater progress made in the work of civilising its 100 
millions of people in ten years than has been made in the last hundred. 

Many objections have been raised to this scheme, but the objections, so 
far as we know, have been raised by non-scientific men. We cannot help 
remembering that for several years M. de Lesseps was subjected to ridicule, 
and his plan of cutting a channel through the Isthmus of Suez declared to 
be impracticable ; yet not only do we see it an accomplished fact, but we 
also see England, from whom the chief opposition came, now become the 
largest proprietor of its shares. There is now a project before the public for 
cutting a tunnel about 24 miles in length, and which is to cost £10,000,000, 
through the bed of the channel which separates England and France; and 
borings have actually been commenced with a view to test its practicability. 
Is the Sahara scheme more chimerical than either of these? Of course the 
great question to be decided is, What is the actual level of the Sahara; is it 
really below the level of the Atlantic, and to what extent? If only a few 
feet, it would simply become an immense swamp. The difficulties in 
clearing away the sand from the mouth of the Belta, and carrying the 
opening through the low hills behind, are as nothing compared with the 
results which would follow. 

One of the objections raised to the scheme is, that the abstraction of so 
large a body of water from the Atlantic would seriously affect its level. 
This, however, is easily answered. Taking the area to be covered with 
water at 126,000 square miles, and supposing it to have an average depth of 
50 feet, the actual quantity of water withdrawn from the Atlantic—taking 
its area at 25,000,000 square miles—would only amount to 3 inches from 
its whole surface, and this would probably be neutralised by wind, tides, 
and currents. Ifthe level of the sands beyond El Juf towards the Nile 
Valley be sufficiently low for the sea to cover them, the depth of water 
withdrawn from the Atlantic would, of course, be greater than that named. 

Should the project be carried out, care must be taken to give timely 
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notice to the tribes of Beduins who are always wandering about the desert ; 
and also to the caravans crossing to or from Timbuctoo and other places, for 
who can give the actual level of the desert, and say exactly how far the 
water would flow? From the enormous extent of hot shifting sands to be 
covered, the letting in a little stream slowly would be useless—it would be 
ebsorbed as it flowed in. ‘To overpower the sands, a huge volume of water 
should be allowed to flow in uninterruptedly ; and this would sweep away 
and overwhelm everything before it—man, beast, oases, cncampment, all 
would be annihilated. The difficulties in carrying out the scheme are, no 
doubt, very great, but we carnestly hope that it will not be given up 
yithout its impracticability being proved. 

Over the greater part of the Sahara rain never falls, and everywhere it is 
rare. It consists chiefly of tracts of fine shifting sand, which frequent 
storms of wind raise into the air so as often to overwhelm the traveller. 
The desolation is interrupted at intervals by patches of bushes and coarse 
crass, and occasionally a few trees, and which sometimes are of great beauty 
and fertility. These oases, or wadies, as they are called, are occasioned by 
springs of water, and are most numerous 
and fertile in the eastern portion of the 
Desert. The principal feature of the 
Sahara is the Wed Mzi, which rises in the 
Djebel Amour, and after an east, north- 
east, and finally south-east course, falls 
into the Chott Melrhir. Throughout 
almost the whole of its course, which is 
about 400 miles, it flows under ground, 
irom 380 to 40 feet below the surface. 

Commerce is carried on across the — 
Desert by various routes by means of cara- «4 
vans, consisting of from 500 to 2000 camels = 
with their attendants. The distance between -<S\ 


al 


the wells or springs sometimes exceeds ten SQy 
days’ journey ; and when a well is found =m 
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dry, men and animals are in danger of "= ce ila 
perishing ; indeed it is quite a common occurrence for the traveller to come 
across the bleached skeleton of many a camel, and also of those of their 
attendants, who have perished from thirst, or have been overtaken and 
overwhelmed by a sand-storm. 

The easiest route across the Desert to Sudan, runs from Tripoli through 
the kingdom of Fezzan to Lake Tchad. The portion of the Desert lying east 
of this route is called the Libyan Desert. It is chiefly in this region that 
the oases are susceptible of cultivation. The principal production of the 
more fertile are dates, corn, some fruits, and gum-Arabic. Some of the 
larger oases support thousands of inhabitants, the Beduins, living in villages. 
Of this remarkable people it is proposed to give a description in another 
paper. z. 
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. HARD-BOILED Eaeés.—For boiling an egg hard, five minutes are sufficient; but for 
boiling nvealy, which is the most digestible condition next to the three-minutes-and-a- 
half rule, allow one hour. For salads, always boil one hour. An egg boiled one hour 
‘Sa very different thing to one which has been boiled five minutes.—From “ Cassell’s 
Household Guide.” 
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How John Marshall chose his Wife. 


By Mrs. H. B. Pautn, Author of “Trevor Court,” “ Evelyn Howard,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER VII.—TUE LEGHORN HAT. 


An omnibus which started from the foot of Highgate Hill for the ‘‘ Green 
Man and Still,’’ Oxford Street, three times a day had not long been established 
at the period of which we write. It left at twelve o'clock, and was therefore 
patronized by Mrs. Page and her young companion on the day of their 
appointment with John Marshall. 

‘‘We-shall get into town about one o’clock,’”’ said Mrs. Page when she 
proposed this arrangement, ‘‘and that will give us time to do all our 
shopping before we meet Mr. Marshall. I’ve a great objection to dragging 
a man with us to the linen drapers; what do men know about ladies’ dresses ? 
and to keep him sticking there on a stool fidgets me; while my poor husband 
lived I never even asked him to go shopping with me, I can tell you, Alice, 
and I’m sure you could have chosen a hat just as well without John 
Marshall as with him, but if he’s going to be your husband of course it’s very 
natural.’’ 

Mrs. Page looked earnestly at Alice as she said this, but although a blush 
rose to that young lady’s cheek she uttered not a word to confirm or deny 
the housekeeper’s remark, but continued her work in silence. 

A few minutes after this conversation Mrs. Page presented herself in 
Mrs. Norman’s dressing room to make arrangements respecting the early and 
late dinners for that day, and to state her wishes respecting the visit to 
London with Alice Naylor. 

‘‘So I hear you are to have an escort, Mrs. Page,”’ said the lady with a 
smile, ‘‘ Mr. Norman heard yesterday from Mr. Linwood that John Marshall 
had asked for leave of absence this afternoon that he might accompany you 
and Naylor to some place in London.” 

‘¢ Quite true, ma’am,”’ replied the housekeeper, ‘‘ Alice Naylor has asked 
Mr. Marshall to go with us to choose a hat for herself,’’ and the speaker’s 
manner expressed disapproval. 

Mrs. Norman laughed. ‘‘ Oh indeed, has this acquaintance got so far as 
that, Mrs. Page? I suppose then the young man has proposed and been 
accepted.” 

‘‘T cannot say, ma’am,” was the reply; ‘‘ Alice is so fond of making a 
mystery of everything and hiding the truth; but for my own part I don’t 
think John Marshall has proposed to Alice Naylor, and I don’t suppose he 
ever will.” 

‘‘Yet he appears to notice her very much, and I hear they have walked 
out together more than once,’’ said Mrs. Norman. 

‘Well, ma’am, I'll tell you my opinion, Marshall seems to have taken 
fancy to Alice Naylor from the first, but you know what a straightforward, 
honorable young man he is, and he’s got plenty of common sense, and 
though I’m sure she puzzles him by her ways, you may depend he’ll try to 
find out her real character before he asks her to be his wife; and I can’t help 
thinking he’s going with her to purchase this hat just to see how she spends 
her money. La, ma’am, I’ve heard him speak quite plainly about dress and 
extravagance, and what a working man’s wife ought to be, so that Alice will 
have no excuse if she loses him.” 
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‘Ah well, Mrs. Page,’’ replied the lady, ‘‘I have myself talked seriously 
to Alice about her acquaintance with John Marshall, for with all her faults I 
should like her to form a real attachment for such an estimable man as he is; 
nothing tends to correct the folly of a young girl so greatly as her love for a 
good husband to whose will and guidance she is then ready to submit. But 
I will not detain you, Mrs. Page, I suppose this great shopping business must 
be carried out; I can only hope you will be able to restrain the foolish girl in 
her extravagant purchases.”’ 

‘“T hope so, ma’am,”’ was her reply; but as Mrs. Page left the room she 
said to herself, ‘‘ ll do my best for the silly girl, but my own opinion is 
that she’ll never care for any man on earth well enough to give up her 
pride and her extravagant notions, to please him. I only hope John Marshall 
will find that out before it’s too late.”’ 

Mrs. Page and her companion arrived at the ‘‘Green Man and Still’’ at 
the hour they expected, and at once wended their way down Regent Street 
to examine the shop windows before deciding upon the articles they intended 
to buy. 

The time however passed quickly, although Alice who was hard to please 
gave the young men in the drapers’ shops a great deal of unnecessary trouble. 
At last however when hurried by Mrs. Page she completed her purchases, 
and while large parcels were being forwarded to the omnibus office ‘‘ to be 
left till called for’’ Alice and her friend proceeded to keep their appointment 
with John Marshall. 

John had arrived at the particular corner specified by Alice, rather before 
the appointed time, and as the two ladies were a few minutes late, he amused 
himself by examining the windows of the shops in that bend of the Circus 
till a voice addressed him by name. 

He turned hastily, but the appearance of Alice Naylor so startled him 
that his greetings were terribly awkward and confused. 

In his way up Regent Street he had noticed the simple elegance of the 
dresses worn by ladies who stepped from their carriages across the pavement 
to the various shops, but the attire of Alice Naylor far exceeded these in 
elaborate trimming and the extreme of fashion. Never before had he seen 
her so stylishly dressed. 

He was not aware that these visits to London were the gala days of Alice 
Naylor, while at her master’s house at Whittington Park she did not dare to 
deck herself out in this elaborate style. 

She had now also another motive, she wished to try John Marshall to the 
utmost. Other men with whom she had tried her fascinations had eagerly 
admired or pretended to admire her appearance when they met in London, 
what would John Marshall do or say ? 

She noticed his start of surprise, and she noticed also with a feeling of 
triumph that he had made certain alterations in his own dress which rendered 
his appearance less homely, and added no little to the truth of the often 
expressed opinion that he was a handsome man. 

But John thought nothing of this fact; and while, as was then the 
custom, he offered an arm to each lady, he fancied everyone they met was 
comparing his own homely appearance with that of the young lady by his 
side, and commenting on its unsuitableness. 

_ After a while he became more at his ease, and at last was able to assert 
himself, and converse pleasantly on the way in which Alice and the house- 
keeper had been spending the last two hours. 
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‘‘T can never marry a girl who dresses like this,’ had been his menta} 
comment, ‘‘I must try my power over her to-day, and make my decision.” 

He assumed a cheerful, jocular tone on passing subjects as he thought 
this, and presently he said, 

‘Your dress eclipses all others, Miss Naylor; I have never seen you so 
stylishly dressed before.”’ 

‘Do you like it, Mr. Marshall?” she said in a simpering voice. 

‘“T suppose it is very handsome,”’ he replied, ‘‘but perhaps I am no 
judge on these matters, for I prefer something good but more homely; a 
black silk dress now, that’s my style.” 

~“ Ah yes, black silk is very nice, but not for London, and this dress { 
have on cost a great deal more than a black silk, Mr. Marshall.”’ 

‘¢ Pid it indeed,’’ he replied, ‘‘ well, you know, I am very ignorant on 
these matters; tell me now, Miss Naylor, what a black silk dress ought to 
cost.” 

‘Well, at the very lowest five guincas, before it 1s made up, and with 
that and trimming it would cost six or seven pounds.”’ 

‘¢ And this dress cost more ?”’ he asked concealing a sensation of horror 
at the thought. 

‘< Yes,” she replied with a laugh, ‘‘ don’t look horrified Mr. Marshall, it 
cost nearly double.”’ 

There was a pause for a few moments, and then the young man said : 

‘Do young ladies in your position often pay twelve or fourteen pounds 
for a dress ?”’ 

“Well no,” she replied, ‘‘ they cannot afford it, although they always 
dress well, they’re obliged to; but I can do as I like with my money.” 

‘¢ And when they are married, Miss Naylor, are they still obliged to dress 
well?” 

The question took Alice by surprise; she glanced at Mrs. Page who, with 
her mouth closed in a peculiar manner, and a twinkle at the corner of her 
eyes, was evidently enjoying the conversation. 

The face of Mrs. Page roused her pride, and she said in a tone which was 
almost rude : 

“Oh, they generally marry men who can afford to buy them dresses suck 
as they have been used to wear, or else they remain single.” 

‘¢ But as some men prefer plain and simple dresses for their wives, do you 
think one of these smart young ladies would give up wearing expensive 
dresses to please her husband? I think she would if she loved him, what 
do you say, Miss Naylor?” | 

“T should think if he loved his wife, he would like her to be nicely 
dressed,’ said Alice gently. 

There was a tone of timidity in this reply which silenced John Marshall, 
and as at the same moment they turned out of Oxford Street into the street 
occupied by the bonnet maker, the subject dropped, at least for a time. 

Alice Naylor had regretted her scornful reply the moment it was uttered, 
and to soften its effect. had assumed a tone of timidity which silenced John 
Marshall. Had she known then what would be the result of her visit to the 
bonnet shop she might have altered her tactics, for to tell the truth her 
preference for John Marshall was growing into a liking which, but for her 
own folly, might have led to a future in her history very different to the 
events which really occurred. 

“Are you going to buy your hat at Mrs. Bond’s Alice?” asked the house- 
keeper, on finding the young people silent, ‘‘ her prices are very high.” 
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‘¢ Yes,’’ she replied, ‘‘I know they are, but I don’t care, I can afford a 
good price, and I mean to have the best.” 

Esther Bond and her mother were at work in the parlour behind the 
shop, When Mrs. Page and her young companions walked in. 

Esther glanced through the curtained window of the door. ‘‘ You sit 
still, mother,”’ she said, ‘‘ I can attend to these customers, its the housekeeper 
and lady’s maid at Mrs. Norman’s, and a— gentleman she added with a 
slight hesitation, as she entered the shop, and closed the door behind her.” 

No greater contrast could be presented than the appearance of the two 
oirls as they stood together in the bonnet shop. Esther Bond, in her plain 
muslin dress, smoothly braided brown hair, fair skin, blue eyes and simple 
manners. Alice Naylor in a sky blue silk flounced to the waist and elabor- 
ately trimmed, lace collar and sleeves, pink silk bonnet with a large open 
front, white feathers, and a white lace veil. True, her golden hair was 
fashionably dressed, and her shght figure taller and more commanding than 
the small graceful form of the young milliner, yet unfortunately for Alice | 
the contrast presented to herself by Esther Bond rendered the latter far 
more attractive to John Marshall at that moment. 

‘Sit down, Mr. Marshall,’’ said Mrs. Page, ‘‘ we shan’t be long, and I’m 
afraid you don’t understand much about hats and bonnets.”’ 

‘‘T’m sure he does, Mrs. Page,” said Alice; will you show me some 
Leghorne hats, Miss Bond, I wish to choose a very good one,’’ she added 
turning to Esther with an assumption of dignity which did not sit well upon 
her. 

Ksther hastened to obey. With quickness and readiness she produced 
the hats, removed the bonnet from the head of Miss Naylor, and tried on 
hat after hat with paticnt good nature. John sat and watched the perform- 
ance with great interest he smiled in approbation as Alice, in her sweetest 
mood, turned her face to him under the various hats as they were fitted on. 
He evinced no impatience, indeed he did not disguise his evident admiration 
of the face over which the Leghorn front of the hat bent so gracefully. 
And onee when Alice remarked, without the least intention of fishing for a 
compliment, ‘‘ It is pretty, isn’t it, Mr. Marshall,’ John looked roguish as he 
rephed : 

‘The face under the hat is pretty certainly, Miss Naylor.” 

And yet.as Alice turned away blushing and gratified, John’s thoughts 
were not occupied by that pretty face and stylish figure which took so long 
to decide on a suitable hat. He was amused and attracted by the perfect 
freedom from self-consciousness with which Esther Bond waited upon her 
customer. He saw how quickly and carefully she brought out and displayed 
the valuable goods, he heard her business-like remarks, and the firm refusal 
to take no sum lower than the one she had first named. He watched the 
delicate yet deft fingers as they quickly made some required alteration in the 
trimming of the hat chosen by Alice. He noticed the facility with which 
she made out a little amount of the articles purchased, and it was at last 
ae a remark of Alice that drew his attention from the active little 
iimner, 

“You will not take less than two guineas for the hat, Miss Bond ?”’ 

‘No, Miss Naylor,’ was the firm reply, ‘‘ my mother always places the 
lowest price on the eoods we sell, and never changes it.” 

— “Ah well,” said Alice magnanimously, ‘“‘I think you are right, and I 
“Oo not mind two guineas for an article that I know is good.” 
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‘‘Shall I send the parcel home, Mrs. Page,” said Esther as they turned 
to go. 

‘Oh no, thank you,” replied Alice, ‘‘I prefer to carry it home, as we shall 
take the omnibus presently.” 

‘¢ Let me carry the parcel,’”’ said John as they turned into the street. 

‘Alice gave it up readily, but Mrs. Page said, I hate to see a man carry- 
ing a parcel of millinery, Alice, why did you not let Miss Bond send the hat 
in the box with the children’s hats this evening.”’ 

- “Not I, indeed,”’ she replied, ‘‘and have it changed for a commoner one; 
no, I’ve paid for that one and I mean to keep it; you don’t mind carrying it, 
do you, Mr. Marshall ?” 

‘“No, certainly not,” he replied, but he talked very little on the way 
back to the Green Man and Still. Alice was in high spirits and chattered 
incessantly, not noticing that John’s thoughts were pre-occupied. He spent 
however a pleasant evening at the Park, for Alice laid herself out to please 
him, but when he parted from her at the gate the fatal question had not 
been asked. 








Acrostics and Charades. 
TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 


My fourth letters name a celebrated author residing at my primals, of which he 
has been called “the sage.’ He completed his 80th year in December, 1875. It is 
told of a tanner whose manufacture has always been remarkable for its excellence, that, 
talking to a friend the other day, he said, “If I had not read (find 4th letters), I 
should never have made my (find 6th letters) so good. 








To reckon. 

Merciful. 

Lasting for ever. 

Here the kings of Scotland had one of their noblest palaces, now in ruins; in one 
of its rooms Queen Mary was born. 

His punishment in Tartarus for his crimes committed on earth consisted in rolling 
to the top of a high hill a huge stone, which constantly recoiled, and thus 
rendered his labour incessant. 

Milking or draining out. In anatomy, the (6) or venal arteries are those which 
supply the kidneys with blood, being sometimes single, sometimes double. 

7. To be in sight ; to seem. 
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CHARADE. 


*Tis only my first from the house to the lawn ; 
My next is a bird, ’tis the female is meant. 
Not long had been hailed Christianity’s dawn, 
When my whole by his murderers to glory was sent. 





KEY TO JUNE ACROSTIC. 


Double Acrostic.—1. JosephuS. 2. OceloT. 3. HomeR. 4. NaphthA. 5. AppertaiN. 
6. StaG. 7. HE. 8. WanT. 9. OdessA. 10. Rill. 11. TalE. 12. HudibraS.— 
(JOHN ASHWORTH.—STRANGE TALES.) 


Charade.—Ports-mouth. 
THOMSON SHARP. 
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Harvest Time. 





*- 


‘THERE is no one, perhaps, who does not experience a feeling of pleasure 
and delight when looking upon a field of corn fully ripe—the brown stalks 
waving lazily, and the ears bending towards the earth with the weight of 
the golden grain, as though inviting the sickle to come and lay them on its 
Jap. How wonderfully do we see God’s power shewn in the Harvest! We 


prepare the ground, sow the seed, and reap the grain; but we cannot make. 
a single ear of corn to grow. ‘In the morning sow thy seed, and in the 


evening withhold not thine hand: for thou knowest not whether shall 
prosper, either this or that.’’ 

We till the earth, and sow the seed; the grain dies, but in doing so 
vives life to a new plant which aarp puts forth ‘‘ first the blade ;. 
then the ear; after that the full corn in the ear;”’ and the ‘valleys stand 
‘o thick with corn that they laugh and sing.’’ In the harvest all are 
concerned, no matter whether we live in the country or in a town. The 
‘ight of fruitful fields should, therefore, gladden the hearts of all; and the 
Llessine of a bountiful harvest should create in all a common feeling of 
fratitude to the Author of al] good, who sends us ‘‘rain from heaven, and 
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fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness.”’ Every field of 
corn, every blade of grass, every tree that rises towards heaven, seems to 
bid us speak the praises of the Almighty. It is our Heavenly Father who, 
as David says, ‘‘visitest the carth, and blessest it,’ causing ‘it to bring 
forth and bud, that it may give seed to the sower, and bread to the 


eater.”’ 
- With what thankful hearts, then, should we hail the return of harvest- 


time! If He scatters the seed of good things upon men, He expects them to 
bring forth the fruit of praise. It is when men praise God and thank Him 
for His goodness, that He delights to multiply His favours. ‘Let the people 
praise Thee, O God, let all the people praise Thee; then shall the earth yield 
her increase ; and God, even our own God, shall bless us.” 


Z 


And rip’ning harvest rustles in the gale— 

A glorious sight, if glory dwells below, 

Where Heaven’s munificence makes all the show, 
O’er every field and golden prospect found, 

That glads the ploughman’s Sunday morning’s round. 
When on some eminence he takes his stand, 

To judge the smiling produce of the land. 

Here vanity slinks back, her head to hide: 

What is there here to flatter human pride? 

The tow’ring fabric, or the dome’s loud roar, 

And stedfast columns may astonish more, 

Where the charm’d gazer long delighted stays, 

Yet traced but to the architect the praise ; 

Whilst here, the veriest clown that treads the sod, 
Without one scruple gives the praise to God ; 

And twofold joys possess his raptur’d mind, 

From gratitude and admiration join’d. 

BLOOMFIELD’S FARMER’S Boy. 





SIMPLE RULES FOR SEA-SIDE ENJOYMENT. 


Before leaving home, study your trains, don’t forget anything, and avoid hurry 


and excitement. Look for rooms quietly, in a clean, quiet street or suburb, and sce 
that the rooms are clean and airy. Do nothing at all the first day. Rise early every 
morning, eat a biscuit, and go and hear the birds sing, and look at the sea. Regular 
hours, regular exercise, regular meals, and regular medicine (if you need). Enjoy 
yourself all you can, but ’ware excitement and fatigue. Strong men may bathe before 
breakfast, but the best average time is about three hours after breakfast. It is better 
to have your own towel, one at least, and let it be moderately rough. Rub your face, 
shoulders, limbs, and body, using moderate friction, and finish drying with a smoother 
towel. When quite dry, dress; and it ought not to beat all necessary to dress quickly. 
After dressing a brisk walk should be taken ; and now a biscuit will do you service. 
Remember that the glow after the bath is the great event to be looked for. If you nti 
an invalid, try to forget it; if a Hercules or a Webb, forget that. Don’t forget flanne 
under-clothing if at all delicate. I have tried, although in a desultory sort of way, to 
let you understand that at the sca-side it is not alone from dabbling in the waves y - 


are to expect the benefit. Health must be looked for by the sea-shore, and in the sine 
e gre 


shine, in every breath of wind that blows, and in the ever-changing face of th 
ocean itself.—Cassel?s Family Magazine. 
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PADDY SEES A SHIP IN FULL SAIL. 


Paddy Murphy of Skibbereen, and how he 
settled the Great Sea Serpent. 


By VEN. ARCHDEACON MATHIAS. 


—+ 


Pappy Murpxuy was a true-born Irishman, his birth-place was the town 
of Skibbereen, in the County of Cork, Ireland. His father was Thaddy 
Murphy, his mother was Judy Callaghan, a neat, tight, clean-heeled, buxom, 
lively young damsel as ever danced at a fair, and Paddy, their son and heir, 
was possessed of both the good and bad qualities of his parents. Paddy was 
born on the 17th day of March, the day of Ireland’s Patron Saint himself, 
and a proud boy was Paddy, when he would tell the neighbours St. Patrick 
and himself were born on the same day, and were namesakes. 

Paddy’s father was very fond of the sea, and was one of a crew who owned 
4 smart fishing smack, and many a hard day and night too, that smack and 
crew went through. Paddy was a stirring boy, and as soon as he was old 
fnough his father took him out to fish; being a very quick, intelligent lad 
he soon learned to be both a first-rate fisherman and boatman; there was 
not a lad of his age could handle a smack in a big sea equal to Paddy 
Murphy. Everybody gave him the palm. Besides being so smart at the 
lishing and boating business Paddy taught himself to read and write, and 
cipher, so that he was looked upon as being a great “‘scholard.”” Whenever 
any of the neighbours got a letter Paddy was the one to read it; if ever a 
hewspaper got into the village Paddy was the lad to read it, and then would 
you see a gang of villagers, old and young, men and women, gathered round 
Paddy of a fine summer’s evening, or round the winter turf fire, while Paddy 
read all the news to them that was in the paper, and a great deal too that 
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was not in it; so that it was agreed on all hands nobody, not even Barney 
Daly, the priest’s man, could come up to Paddy Murphy for the reading. 
Not content with these various acquirements Paddy turned his hand to every 
kind of work. He could handle an ‘ adze”’ with any boat builder going; 
could make and mend the fishing nets, thatch the cabin, make a fish creel, 
dig potatoe ground, and plant them, and cabbages too, and was a first-rate 
carpenter as well, and many a neat thing he made for his mother. Not 
satisfied with the above manifold accomplishments, he was a first-rate in al] 
village games—wrestling and single stick, and dancing, and the girls always 
hiked him to dance with them, in fine, he was up to everything. ; 

Paddy stood six feet high, without his shoes, was powerfully built, active 
as a goat, good-natured and kind-hearted, and ever ready to lend a hand to » 
neighbour ; he had a fine manly voice, and with his native taste he could 
sing many an old Irish ballad. To his mother he was ever a dutiful, 
affectionate son, and to crown his manifold good qualities, he was as truthful 
as Truth itself; Paddy’s word was his bond. He was a first-rate swimmer, 
and several persons owed their lives to him. Paddy was not perfect, for 
who is? he had a warm temper, and though he kept it down at times it 
overcame him. 

We need not wonder, after all I have stated about Paddy Murphy, when 
I tell you he was a general favourite with every one, and those who would be 
inclined to be jealous of him were compelled to keep it to themselves. 
Though born a Romanist, Paddy was not priest-ridden; he thought for him- 
self, and read for himself, acted for himself. 

When Paddy was two-and-twenty he, his father, and two other men 
went out to the deep-sea fishing; a fearful gale came on, it rose to a hurricane, 
and one big wave struck the smack and washed his father, Thaddy Murphy, and 
another man overboard, and were lost. It was Paddy’s skilful handling 
of the smack, with God’s blessing, which brought her safe into harbour. 

This sudden loss of his father was a very great blow both to Paddy 
and his mother; however, Paddy did not give way to grief, nor his mother 
either, he was able to work for her; she herself had both a good head and a 
good pair of hands, and knew how to use each. Paddy’s father’s death had 
a great effect on him, it made him very sober-minded, thoughtful, and he 
read his Bible daily and studied it. 

In the winter of 1868 a fearful storm came on. It was the 15th of 
November. Paddy foresaw it, he warned his neighbours to be prepared. 
On the morning of that day the sea was unusually calm, the air was very 
soft, but to Paddy’s experienced eye he saw the storm brewing. All about 
his cabin was made snug; the smack had double moorings; the small boats 
were hauled high up on shore out of reach of the seas. 

In the early morning Paddy, who was on the look out, saw in the offing 
a large full-rigged ship of about 1600 tons making for Cork Harbour 
under easy sail. All she could carry with safety was set, and drawing well. 
Yet, asthe breeze was so tight she made very little way. Paddy felt anxious 
about her as she appeared to be a foreigner, and if she did not reach Cork 
Harbour ere the gale came on she was sure to run imminent risk on the 
coast. He watched her with intense gaze, and when a sudden gust laid her 
over, he saw she was in for it. The sea rose. Strong, fierce gusts tore 
across the surface of the water; the horizon became overcast; dark, dense, 
dismal clouds were driven before the gale; it seemed as if the four great 
winds were striving for the mastery, tossing the fated ship like a cork. All 
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that could be carried, in hope of clearing off shore, was carried, but reef 
after reef was torn out. The sails were blown out of the “ bolt ropes;”’ the 
big seas swept her decks, carrying all before them in one fell swoop. Boats, 
cook house, cuddy, all went. Still Paddy hoped she might weather the 
headland, and if she did, safety would ensue; but the gale rose higher and 
higher, and the sea-shore stared her hopeless crew in the face. Haigh, 
rough, rugged rocks le all along the shore, and if the headland could not 
he weathered no human skill could save her. To pieces she must go, and be 
vround to atoms on these rocks. To crown the misery of the wretched 
crew, 1f came on to sleet and frost; the wretched men were numbed with 
cold, their hands could not haul the sheets and braces, and darkness that 
might be felt was upon them. (un after gun in vain told their sad tale— 
the gale only bore the boom to helpless hands and ears. No boat that ever 
swam could live in that awful sea had there been one, but there was not a 
life boat within ten miles. Each flash of the gun displayed the doomed ship 


rushing to destruction. Paddy’s hair stood on end, for brave, bold, daring as" 


he was, he and all who were with him were helpless. On, on, on, she 
rushes to her ruin; at last her maintopmast is carried over the side, and 
the lurch is dashed against her devoted hull with force to drive in all her 
planks. It was clear her crew had given up all hope of safety; they were 
numbed, helpless, hopeless. The helm was lashed, and she drove before the 
hurricane ; thunder roared, and shook the heavens ; lightning flashed only to 
make the darkness darker by the contrast; one fearful, awful flash illumined 
the horizon, and in the gloom and darkness showed the wretched vessel 
rushing headlong on the rocks. Paddy and the men with him instinctively 
held their breath, and at last one awful crash and the wretched ship 
was on the rough and fearful rocks. The shoek was so severe that the fore 
and mizen masts snapped off clean by the deck. Sea after sea poured over 
her, her timbers ground to pieces; spar after spar, and plank after plank, 
were driven ashore before the gale. Body after body was also driven in before 
the tempest. Paddy and all who were on the lookout had brought lanterns 
with them, and boat hooks and everything they deemed useful to safe life 
was, | am happy to say, the thing they desired. As each body was driven 
within reach it was seized and dragged up the beach; all were dead and 
tearfully bruised and mangled. At last one body, that of a strong, powerful 
young man of about 26, was washed in, he was swimming boldly, but it 
was almost too much; he had a bundle attached to him, which helped to 1m- 
pede his movements. Instantly Paddy rushed to his rescue, and with one 
powerful grasp seized him; the men ashore held Paddy slung by a strong rope, 
and at last, after a fierce struggle with the waves, the young man, more 
dead than living, with his bundle fastened to his back, was brought safe to 
shore. It was the work of a few minutes for Paddy and another man to 
seize him under the arms and hurry him to Paddy’s mother’s cabin, where a 
large peat fire, and boiling kettle, and warm comfortable bed, had been pre- 
pared by Paddy’s mother in anticipation of what might occur. In a moment 
all hands were at work to strip off the wet clothes and the bundle, 
and atter taking off the clothes, to their astonishment a little boy about 
‘uree years old was found, happily safe and well, and but little wet; he 
Was Immediately stripped ty Paddy’s mother who, with a woman’s heart 
md love, devoted herself to his restoration. The young man’s wet clothes 
were taken off, and he was rubbed dry and placed in warm blankets. Paddy 
lid not leaye him, but continned to use piteously his hands in order to 
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restore circulation. The storm still howled; the thunder still roared; the 
vivid lightning still flashed. As soon as Paddy could leave this young man 
he went again to the shore to try and save any others who might be stil] 
alive. He ‘inquired of the men whether any other bodies had come ashore, 
but none living had come ashore, and all that had come were those of the 
crew. He carefully examined each by the ight of his and other lanterns— 
all -were dead; some most fearfully bruised and beaten by being dashed 
among the rocks; they had been carried into a boat house, and left there 
till morning would enable a further examination to be made. The whole 
number driven ashore were thirteen—all the crew. The wreck was floating 
and dashing about in all directions. A consultation was then held, and it 
was decided that there was not any use in still remaining, as the vessel 
had come ashore at 7 o’clock, and it was then 2 in the morning, and no 
more bodies had been cast up since about 11 o’clock. Paddy and the 
other men went to their respective abodes. On coming back to his comfort- 
able cabin he found the httle child was fast asleep, and the young man lying 
calmly in his bed, and as comfortable as he could be. Paddy wisely would 
not allow him to speak—he kept all quiet, drew his father’s arm chair, made 
of straw, close to the hearth, put on more peat, took off his wet clothes, and 
sat him down in the arm chair to take what sleep he could till daylight. 
The candle was put out; his mother lay down beside the little child to keep 
him warm, and having satisfied the young man, who inquired most anxiously 
about the child, that ie was comfortable, he got him to go to sleep. All was 
hushed. Paddy’s favourite dog felt 1t was incumbent on him to be quiet, 
and he too lay down and slept. 

The hurricane went down gradually, and ere morning dawned the air 
was calm as if storm had never blown; the sea had ceased to roar; it, too, 
had gone down, and at 7 o'clock, when Paddy went to the shore, all was 
calm and quiet, and a calm sky and bright sun were looking on the scene of 
last night’s fearful desolation. All the villagers were on the shore. In 
every direction were strewn and floating about on the water, now calm, 
pieces of wreck, spars, masts, and rigging. On going to the boat house to 
see the bodies they all proved to be foreigners—Russians. Many of the 
bodies were fearfully bruised and disfigured, and the noble ship lay a 
helpless ruin on those fearful rocks on which she had rushed; _ her 
cargo had been a gencral one, and all kinds of things were floating 
about. The first step taken was to dispatch a messenger to the nearest 
coat guard station, and to the nearest magistrate and police station, some 
six miles off. Soon a body of polee and coastguards came, and a magistrate, 
and all due steps were taken to ascertain the agent of the ‘ill-fated ship, &e. 

On Paddy’s return to his cottage he found his good mother up, an& 
making all as comfortable as possible; the little child still slept; the young mar 
was awake and easy after his refreshing sleep. On inquiring he said he felt 
himself quite well and free from bruise or injury; as happily, he had come 
ashore in a spot free from rocks, and the tide setting in at the time he hac 
allowed it to carry him in without much exertion ; and as soon as his clothes, 
now nearly dry, were fully so, he would rise. Accordingly Paddy and his 
mother arranged a neat table, and with fresh eggs, nice ‘fricd hon ne-made 
bacon, and whole meal cake, baked on the eviddle, with good tea, he managed 
to make an excellent breakfast ; he, howev er, first had the little child 
brought to him, who immediately stretched out his little arms to him, and 
seemed so delighted when he nestled himself in his arms. 
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‘The vessel which was thus wrecked was a Russian. She had left Riga 


with a cargo for Quebec, had been driven out of her course by previous 
bad weather. This young man, the child and his mother, a friend of his, 
were the only passengers. She had perished in the waves, being swept off 
the deck by a big sea. He had lashed the little fellow well wrapped up, as 
described, to his back, and then plunged in, and by God’s mercy reached the 
shore as stated. 

As soon as he had taken breakfast he set out at once to search for the 
mother’s body; the rocks were carefully examined, and at length the body 
was found lightly jammed in between two rocks in a crevice. He got it out, 
and had it conveyed to the boat house. Among the things thrown ashore 
were two chests belonging to this young man, which being closely soldered 
inside a wooden case, were perfectly dry ; by this means he was able to get 
q change of dress. 

The child’s mother was an only daughter of a wealthy East Indian planter. 
Her husband had died in India, and she and her child were returning to 
Europe. All her friends were dead, and the little fellow having lost her, 
had not a living relative. Charles Massy was her friend, and seeing the 
storm come on had done all in his power to save her and the boy, but the 
big sea washed her overboard; the little fellow was now his charge, and: 
eladly he undertook that charge, and well he performed his duty towards him, 
and he was well repaid. As soon as he had carefully interred little Edward 
Martin’s mother, he set off for his home’some 50 miles off from the scene of 
the shipwreck. He first secured Paddy Murphy’s cottage for his mother during 
her life, and made her most comfortable, and then, with her reluctant 
consent, got Paddy to come and reside with him; a cousin of Paddy’s being 
taken in his place, a young woman of twenty who could help his mother. 

Charles Massy, as you will know, was fond of travelling, and passionately 


fond of the sea; he kept a splendid schooner yacht of 256 tons, and in. 


her he made long voyages all over the world. Paddy Murphy, as we have 
related, was a first-rate boatman and navigator, so, accordingly, Charles 
Massy made him captain of the ‘‘Sea Gull.” Besides Paddy and himself 
there were eight more hands, all first-rate sailors. Charles, fond of roaming, 
determined to take another cruise. Being a bachelor he had a sister to live 
with him, and little Edward Martin soon learned to love her, and call her 
mother; she superintended his early instructions, and to her zealous and 
judicious care was owing his future progress in a great measure. 

At the time I write men’s minds were largely occupied in trying to 
trace to its real source the wondrous animal which inhabited the ocean, 
namely, the ‘‘ Great Sea Serpent.”’ All the public newspapers were filled 
with accounts of this wonderful monster. This captain had seen it 
latitude so and so, longitude so and so; another had seen it latitude so and 
so, longitude so and so; a third, a fourth, a fifth, and sixth, each, all had 
seen this marine monster, and truly and fully described it as they had 
seen 1f. 

One day as Paddy was scanning a newspaper, he leaped up off his 
scat, dashed down the paper on the ground, rushed out of the room to the 
sitting-room, and having knocked loudly at the door where Charles Massy 
Was sitting, addressed him thus: 

‘Och, Masther; why thin be all that’s lovely ; we must not be beaten 
by thim sca captins; we must just start off in the ‘Sea Gull’ to these 
furrin parts and find out this bie say sarpint. Now, Masther Darlint, 
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This speech of Paddy Murphy suited exactly the state of Charles Massy’s 

mind at the time, and turning to Paddy he said: j 
“Right, Paddy; we’ll start, and never rest till we find him out. Paddy, 

bring me all the newspapers that I may read all the accounts written 

of him.” 

. Off started Paddy to his room, and having collected all the newspapers 

very carefully brought them to his master. 

Immediately, necessary preparations were begun; the schooner’s hull, 
running and standing rigging were carefully overhauled and set to rights ; 
anchors, cables, boats, everything was minutely attended to, examined, 
and provisions for a two years’ cruise were laid in; four more good hands 
were shipped on board the ‘‘ Sea Gull;”’ guns and weapons of all kinds: 
harpoons, spears, &c.; two first-rate nine-pounders were got on board; in 
fine, everything that could be conceived of at all capable of assisting in the 
capture of this great sea serpent was provided. 

One of Paddy’s weaknesses was great fondness of snuff, and this of the 
very best and strongest flavour, and, accordingly, as he was now off for a 
two years’ cruise, he laid in a full and large supply ; it was carefully packed 
in two canisters, soldered very carefully, and packed by Paddy’s own hands 
in his secret place in one of the lockers. 

At length all being ready the beautiful ‘‘Sea Gull”’ spread her wings, 
and flew out of Cork Harbour on the Feast of Saint Martin, at the hour 
of 10 o’clock in the forenoon of the said day. It having been well-known 
that Charles Massy was going on this strange expedition the quay was 
crowded with friends—all wishing him success. Charles’ first rendezvous 
was the Island of Otaheite in the Pacific Ocean; he then intended to get 
some of the natives of that lovely island to pilot him to the region where 
this vast monster held his sway. Accordingly, after a most prosperous 
voyage, the rendezvous was reached, and the ‘‘ Sea Gull’s”’ anchor dropped 
in 10 fathoms; her boat was lowered, and Charles Massy, Paddy Murphy, 
and two more hands pulled ashore. As soon as her keel touched the beach 
Charles and Paddy leaped out and went straight to the chief’s house, having 
brought him some presents, and made the salaam; they were invited to sit 
upon the mats prepared for them. A ‘‘palaver’’ ensued, and it was arranged 
that a skilful pilot and his assistants should be on board next morning by 
daylight, so as to get to sea by the early land breeze. At daybreak precisely 
they came on board, and the anchor being hoist in, the beautiful ‘‘ Sea Gull” 
again spread her wings to the breeze and ran out to sea. About five in the 
afternoon they arrived at the meridian, where this stupendous monster was 
reported to disport himself; at once every available eye was on the look-out. 
Glasses, binocular and single ocular, were in requisition. Paddy was all 
alive; he gave up dinner, grog, second course, dessert, tea, and supper that 
day, each and all gladly, in hope of catching a glimpse of this awful monster. 

Two entire days were consumed in the most cautious and anxious 
scrutiny of the ocean, but without success. But as ‘‘ patience and persever- 
ance made a bishop of his reverence,”’ in like manner their patience and per- 
severance were duly rewarded. Oh, how did the vault of heaven resound with 
Paddy Murphy’s shout of rejoicing when the great sca serpent first displayed 
his majestic proportions. In a moment all else was forgotten; eyes, glasses, 
binocular and otherwise, pierced the ocean; every tongue was silent ; every ear 
opened to hear; each breath was held; all were wrapt in deepest wonder 
when the gigantic monarch of the sea reared his gigantic head in the most 
tremendous display of his august countenance. | 
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‘Vox paribus heesit,”’ even Paddy Murphy was dumb. Gradually the 
majestic monarch of the ocean reared aloft his awful face. His eyes like light- 
ning flash ; his forehead broad and deep; his temper both terrified and appalled, 
(harles Massy stood still; he gazed at Paddy, Paddy gazed at him, as this 
monarch of the deep drew his wondrous length of some 600 feet behind him. 
The deep itself boiled—its waves were elevated to mountain heights; the 
«Sea Gull” rolled, pitched, as if she would have enyulphed herself in the 
abyss. Suddenly all was calm, and the monster, after thus exhibiting him- 
self, rested on the summit of the now placid ocean. 

Charles was enraptured—Paddy was amazed; neither could withdraw 
his gaze from the majestic sight. There lay in calm majesty, and tremendous 
in this majesty, the object of their most anxious desire. Each stood wrapt 
in his thoughts; each gazed at the other in silent wonder; neither could 
speak, they seemed, as it were, swallowed up by the vast immensity of their 
cogitations. After some minutes of mute astonishment, Paddy awoke from 
his long dream, and in characteristic language thus addressed Charles Massy : 

‘‘Och, thin, Misther Charles, dear, isn’t he a rale born beauty? Be dad, 
it’s for iver I could be leaving those two eyes of mine upon his countenance.”’ 

Charles was roused by Paddy’s emphatic exclamation, and he addressed 
Paddy thus: 

‘‘ Paddy, what shall we do now ?” 

“Och, thin, Misther Charles, dear, jist run down into the cabin an’ git 
youre pencils, and be takin’ a dhrawin’ of hisself as he hes in grandeur 
there.” 

‘‘ Paddy, you are right.’? So down he flies in a jiffy, and up he comes, 
und down he sits upon the skylight, and drew the likeness of the ‘‘ Great Say 
Sarpint,’”’, according to Charles and Paddy’s measuremert, 620 feet, ‘‘be the 
same, more or less,’’ after the measurement of the royal cubit of King 
Artaxerxes, the twentieth king of the Persians. 

But now there comes a change o’er the vision of our dream; it appears 
that Paddy’s remark reached the auricles of the great sea serpent, and whether 
he disapproved of his being taken a likeness of by mortal hand, in a 
twinkling of an eye his fury arose, and, oh, may I, nor any of you, good 
readers, ever witness the terrific scene which followed, and which, but for 
Paddy Murphy’s quick presence of mind, would have proved fatal to the lovely 
‘Sea Gull,” and his gallant crew. In less time than I can describe his ire 
rose; his immense tail was made to lash the hitherto calm and tranquil 
ocean ; the furious dashings of it forced the sca into foam—yea, into actual 
storm; the report of each stroke, as he lashed the ocean, was like the loudest 
tropical thunder that ever roared; the spray fell around like fiercest sleet 
ind snow; the ocean heaved in most awful grandeur; wave rolled upon 
wave; erest on crest. The most furious wind that ever blew could not be 
compared to the storm caused by his crudal lashings. The poor ‘‘ Sea Gull’’ 
scemed as 1f her last hour had come; her masts rocked to and fro in danger 
of instantaneous breaking ; her cordage was strained to almost actual snapping 
asunder; she rocked, and rolled, and pitched like a cork tossed on the waves. 
‘ven Paddy Murphy and Charles Massy almost despaired of life. To crown 
wll their terrific horror the great sea serpent rose his awful head high above 
the boiling surge, and gave forth the very most unearthly sound cver heard 
deneath sun, moon, or stars. Loudas was the noise caused by the tremendous 
lashing of his gigantic frame, it was as nothing in comparison—death stared 
them in the face. The great monster opened his immense mouth; the descent 
oO ** Averniss”’ itself was nought in comparison with the terrific cavity dis- 
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played in the awful storm created by the anger of the monster. The schooner’s 
stern was turned next him with one tremendous roar, sufficient to terrify every 
living thing; he dashed at the schooner, seized her taffrail in his giant jaws 
and dragged her back, back, back, with resistless force. Death, imminent and 
immediate, stared the hopeless crew of the ‘Sea Gull” in the face. Hope 
fled ; terror had hold upon each; the hair stood on end; the eyes burst from 
their sockets; their tongues clave to the roof of their mouths, and refused 
utterance; their teeth struck against cach other; their hands hung useless at 
their sides; despair and horror were in their faces; death, ruin, and destruc- 
tion were upon them—their very minutes were numbered. Paddy Murphy 
alone stood calm amidst this tumultuous motion prepared for the worst. 
At last an idea seized upon his mind; he darted down into the cabin, tore 
open the locker, seized the largest canister of ‘‘ Lundy Foot’s best Black- 
evard,’? rushed on deck, wrenched off in a second the closely soldered lid, 
thrust his hand into the canister, drew out some eight or ten ounces of the 
snuff, rushed to the ‘‘taffrail’’ of the devoted ‘‘Sea Gull,” and as the 
awful monster’s jaws were closed upon it and were dragging the lovely 
vessel to certain ruin with her helpless, hopeless crew, he addressed the 
serpent as follows: 

‘‘Och, thin, dear Mr. Say Sarpint, ’tis meself as is mightily plaised to see 
your most exalted riverence’s worship in these delightful regions, but, 
Misther Sarpint, jist be aisy, and don’t be a draggin’ Misther Charles and 
meself in this aways; jist plaise to take a pinch of ‘‘ Lundy Foot’s most 
butiful Blackguard’’—nice and fresh—it will do your honor a power of 
good; I brought it from the great city of Dublin, jist beside Carlisle bridge, 
and fresh toasted for yir honor; here, thin, jist let me give your majesty’s 
honor a little taste of it, as it be pleasin’ to ye; sure, I am, ye niver tasted 
the likes on it afore, nor niver will again.”’ 

Next time he thrust the snuff into his expanded nostrils. The eftect 
was magical, in less than ‘three shakes of a fiddler’s elbow”’ the huge 
monster relaxed his hold—the fated ‘‘Sea Gull” righted to an even keel,— 
and with one tremendous, furious, awful, and gigantic sneeze he let go the 
‘ taffrail.”?’ The sound of that sneeze resounded for miles round; the force 
of the wind discharged from his nostrils in that tremendous and terrific 
sneeze was so vast, immense and powerful that it filled all the hanging sails 
of the ‘‘Sea Gull”? with such tremendous force that she was actually 
driven right ahead, eighteen knots in less than twenty minutes, and so 
escaped the monster’s fury and resistless rage. Such an escape from such 
imminent danger was never before known, nor is ever likely again to be 
heard of unless under exactly similar circumstances. 

Oh, joyous hour! oh, happy day! Deliverance unexpected, unhoped 
for. Immortal honour, undying glory be duly given to Paddy Murphy of 
Skibbereen. Oh, how the shades of his father and mother rejoiced ; Paddy 
himself was delighted. Charles Massy seized his now empty hand in his 
powerful grasp, and shouted aloud, ‘‘Deliverer, friend, preserver.’’? The other 
members of the crew ran around him, and grasped and hugged him to their re- 
spective bosoms. Danger was past; certain ruin and destruction were turned 
into life and happiness all by the presence of mind and prompt acting of 2 
true son of Erin, a noble-hearted, ready-witted Irishman. Immortal honout 
be to Paddy Murphy of Skibbereen ; may he never lack an heir to whom his 
noble qualities will descend, and generations yet unborn sing his praise. 
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Ep.—The reader will see that the descriptive portion of the Story vs inagimary. 
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ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, CANTERBURY. 


My Bank Holiday, and How I Spent it. 
A TRIP TO CANTERBURY. 





‘‘Up in the morning early,’’. I wend my way to the Holborn Viaduct, 
and after gazing with wonder and delight on this splendid improvement of 
modern times—and being determined to have a good long day, I take train 
by the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, and soon arrive at the ancient 
city of Canterbury—which I approach by its western suburb, St. Dunstan’s, 
close to its only remaining gate, called West Gate, erected inthe fourteenth 
century by Archbishop Sudbury. It is seated in a fertile valley, about two 
miles wide,—surrounded by hills of a moderate height, which give rise to 
several fine springs of water; besides which the river Stour runs through it, 
dividing into many channels that form numerous islands, that turn several 
mills, some of which boast a high antiquity. 

Many ancient ecclesiastical and charitable institutions are found here; 
the most remarkable is St. Augustine’s Abbey, founded by "King Ethelbert 
in 597, and the burial-place of many kings and archbishops. It was richly 
endowed, holding rg ea acres of land; and at the dissolution its revenues 
were £1,431 4s. Te Ld. In this palace Queen Elizabeth kept her court for 
several days, and Charles the First was married to Queen Henrietta Maria. 
In the churchyard are the remains of the chapel of St. Pancras, said to have 
been built before the time of Ethelbert the First; the beautiful entrance 
gateway (vrde Illustration) with its embattled towers and exquisite orna- 
ments, the only remains of the ancient Abbey, has been, with great taste and 
judgment, made the entrance to the Missionary College of the Church of 
England, founded i in 1848, on the site of the ancient monastic building, and 

incorporated by royal charter in the same year. This handsome structure 
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is a restoration, as near as could be, of the old monastery, which stood on 
the spot where St. Augustine met King Ethelbert. 
From whatever point Canterbury may be viewed, its appearance ix 


-highly picturesque ; the eye oahee tg in succession over the magnificent 


central tower of the venerable Cathedral—Augus stine’s—the lesser spires of 
the churches, the Westgate, to the verdant hills surrounding the whole. 
The city is of oval shape, and extends within the walls about half a mile 
from east to west, and somewhat more from north to south. The Dane John 
is a favorite resort of the citizens, and is laid out with very great taste. A 

illar crowns the summit bearing the inscriptions in honor of those who have 
contributed to preserve this place of recreation to the city. 

The distinguishing ornament of Canterbury—the magnificent Cathedral 
—-remains for notice; it is one of the noblest works of olden art now 
remaining. On our way we must stop to notice the Precinct or Christ 
Church Gate, which was erected in the 16th century, by the Prior Goldstone, 
and exhibits a beautiful highly ornamented specimen of later English 
architecture, with two octagonal embattled towers flanking the gateway. 

The Chapel of the Trinity contains the shrine of Thomas A’Becket, and 
is behind the screen of the high altar, after an ascent of several steps. Here 
there is a circle of double pillars, and between them a circle of tombs of 
royal and illustrious personages. On the south side is the tomb of the 
Black Prince, with a rhyming epitaph dictated by himself, in the Norman 
French of the period, translated thus— 

‘‘ Whoe’er thou art with lips comprest, . 
That passest where this corpse doth rest ; 
To that I tell thee, list, oh man! 

So far as I to tell thee can. 
Such as thou art, I was but now, 
And as I am so shalt be thou ; 


Death little did my thoughts employ, 
So long as I did life enjoy.” 


The Prince lies in complete armour, his hands joined as in prayer. ‘The 
canopy above the tomb was painted with representations of the persons of 
the Trinity. The effigy is an exquisite work of art. Over the monument 
are suspended the surcoat, helmet, shield, and gauntlet of the Prince. In 
this Chapel are numerous magnificent monuments unsurpassed for beauty 
and grandeur, which we cannot describe for want of space. 

Our readers will readily recall the well-known lines of Milton on 
surveying a Cathedral; or the fine expression of Coleridge, “I am filled 
with devotion and with awe; I am lost to the actualities that surround me, 
and my whole being swells into the Infinite ; earth and air, nature and art, 
all swell up into eternity ; and the only sensible impression Icft is—-I am 
nothing.” 

Our limits restrict us to these short details of one of the most glorious 
monuments the world has produced. We have merely attempted to describe 
a few of the most remarkable points of interest. Groner RyMer. 











SHORT BOOK NOTICES. 
WoMAN: HER MISSION AND EDUCATION. By Emma Dee. Haughton & Co.— 
racy little pamphlet on the education of our girls. It contains some very useful hints, 


and is thoroughly practical.” 


THE CHRISTIAN GLOBE: Allingham. Hull of instructive and interesting reading, 
‘Glory, 
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published weekly and monthly. An int: resting story by Mrs. Banks, entitled ‘ 
has recently commenced. 
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‘Jemima Moy,’’ and other Dealers; 
Licensed and Unlicensed. 


A Sketch of Village Life. By Mrs. M. E. Bewsuer, Author of “ Philip Stone,” &c., &e. 








CHAPTER XV. 

‘nr day after this distressing occurrence, Mr. Leslie came accidentally on 
Dan Stebbings, who, with his gun on his shoulder, followed by two dogs, 
was on his way to the neighbouring copse; thinking this a favourable 
opportunity to try and make some impression on a man who had hitherto 
only met his visits and efforts with scorn and insolence, the clergyman kindly 
but firmly implored him to reflect on the consequences of the wicked, drunken 
life, he was leading, begging him to leave off his sinful practices, and allow 
his little children to come to school, and hoping he would for the future 
bring them to the ‘‘ House of God.” 

‘‘This is a most important matter,’’ said the Vicar, seeing Dan’s hesita- 
tion, ‘‘the education of your children, who are growing up in a sadly 
neglected condition, both for time and for eternity.” 

‘ Well,” replied the man in a dogged, sullen tone, ‘‘ you see I’ve never 
had no larning myself, and I’ve done pretty well without it, so I don’t care 
for the little uns getting more than I’ve got, and growing up to look down 
on their father! no, I’m not the man to put up with that, I can tell you.” 

‘¢ You are mistaken, Dan, in thinking that education will have that effect ; 
with God’s blessing on the religious education given in our Church of 
England parochial schools, your children will not act thus; only take my 
advice and try it.”’ 

“Well,” replied this obstinate man, ‘‘there’s no use talking, what IL 
says, I says; this book larning leads to nothink good, but makes ’em look 
down on their friends.” 

As Mr. Leshe perceived that reasoning with such a man in his present 
mood was utterly useless, like casting pearls before swine, he bade Dan, 
‘‘Good morning,” telling him, that if he changed his mind, he would be 
quite willing at any time to receive his children; so they parted, Dan 
brooding over his ill-luck to be plagued with so many little uns, and a wife 
who couldn’t help herself, but must be a great expense to him; he never 
accused himself of being the cause of her sufferings: then wondering why Mr. 
Leslie wanted his children to go to school, as if there wasn’t lots of others in 
the village without his. ‘‘ He maun get something by their going, else he’d 
never trouble hisself, ll warrant, about my brats.”’ 

Mr. Leslie approached the door of the miserable tenement occupied by the 
Reeve family. 

The racking cough of the poor suficrer arrested his attention; all told 
him there was no hope of her recovery; he entered ; when Rebecca recognised 
her visitor, her face lighted up with a smile of welcome, but the voice that 
tried to speak was broken and husky. Mr. Leslie arranged her pillows, and 
gave her a spoonful of jelly, but the cough returned with renewed strength, 
and after a paroxysm, she managed to say, ‘I’m almost at home, Sir, my 
Master’s calling me.’”’? She seemed to be able to cast all her care upon the 
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4 : Lord, belicving He would do all that was right for herself and those belone- 


ing to her. Blessed faith! The summer proved inteuscly hot; it was reckoned 
quite an Indian summer for heat and brillancy. 

Gay insccts sporting in the sunshine, a radiant combination of sunbeams 
and fiowers all around; sweet, harmonious notes of birds; cattle browsing 
under the shade of the trees; clustering roses, and jessamine, attracting many 
a busy bec to steal the sweet honey, proved enchanting to those in the enjoy- 
a ment of that greatest blessing, health; but 1 was a bad weather for a poor, 
it weak, emaciated creature like Rebecca Reeve, cooped up in the close, 
ee unwholcsome air of the wretched cottage; and itis not to be wondered at, that 
i a she grew weaker and weaker every day. The season was moreover favourable 
for Jim’s nightly excursions, and he took advantage of it. —— 

One evening about this time, Jim sat beside a table opposite the bed on 
which his sick wife lay; his brow was dark and gloomy ; Rebecca watched 
his countenance with ercat earnestness ; though faint and panting, the woman 
had but one thought, and that was for her husband; she noticed that his 
right hand clutched a gun, and she had seen him load it. 

‘‘ Are you going out to-night ?”’ the poor creature asked, as she saw him 
rise and take his hat; ‘‘you’re not going to the ‘Dragon’ to-night, I 
hope ?”’ 

‘‘And why not to-night, ’d like to know; there’s no victuals in the 
house, and I maun have some.”’ 

‘Jim, don’t go; nought of good will come of it; promise me, Jim, for 
the sake of old times, you’ll never set a step inside the ‘ Dragon.’”’ 

‘‘ Nonsense,” replied Jim with an oath; ‘‘ and what’s to become of me, 
I'd like to know, without my pot of ale, and a pipe after? Lect me go and 
get victuals.” 

‘How ?” inquired the gasping woman. 

‘‘That’s my affair; well, I don’t mind telling you this once; I’m off to 
the ‘ Dragon’ to mect a pal or two, as we’ve a job on hand.” 

‘‘Jim,”’ said Rebecca, ‘‘don’t go; it’s the only thing I'll ever ask 
you.” 
‘* Nonsense,’ exclaimed the man; ‘‘I maun go, ve giving my word to 
make one of the party.” 

So saying, Jim hurried out and turned into the ‘‘Dragon.’”? The inn was 
quite empty just then; Jim wasa good customer, and the landlady soon 
supplied his wants; however the good cheer did not seem to make him less 
moody, he appeared half hesitating, but when his two companions joined him 
and they had swallowed some drink stronger than ale, he was ready for any- 
thing. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The carly morning was dim and grey, for the sun had not yet riscn, 
when Jim Reeve returned home to find his wife a corpse. 

Yes, a bright angel had come down to this lowly dwelling, and, folding 
the patient suffercr in his arms, had bade life’s feeble pulses be still. Whata 
thrice blessed change for poor Rebecca Reeve ! 

Closing the door as usual with a loud bang, he screamed out to Dick to 
get up, bring him a candle, and light his fire at once. 

tecelving no answer, he pulled aside the curtain, which divided the part 
occupied by the bedstead and pallet from the remainder of the room, but no 
boy was to be seen on the old, rickcty sofa; no, a kind neighbour, who had 
come in most opportunely, when the dying woman was at her last gasp, hac 
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not only done all she could for the mother in her moment of anguish at 
leaving her poor child, but had given him a night’s lodging, or else the boy 
would have been left alone. 

Jim soon saw that his voice and noise could disturb his wife no more. 
There she lay serene and peaceful, no longer oppressed and labouring for 
breath, but a smile resting on her placid countenance. 

Jim was superstitious—he could not remain alone in the house; he 
hurriedly went out to the ‘‘ Dragon,” for it was just open, and tried to 
drown his thoughts in drink. Conscience is a keen monitor, and it would speak. 

It reminded him of many things he wished entirely to forget ; it told him 
of the wealth of love he had cast from him; of the faithful heart he had 
broken; of the cruel and unfeeling way he had treated the wife of his choice, 
the mother of his children. His heart told him that her widowed mother 
had far better have followed her only child to an early grave, than have seen 
her the wife of a drunkard. 

The harvest was earlier by nearly a month than was usual in that 
county; the golden sheaves stood ready to be carted, the ripe, luscious fruit 
adorned the orchards, the sun shone out in meridian splendour, when the 
body of Rebecca Reeve was committed to the silent earth. 

‘< Ashes to ashes, dust to dust,’’ read Mr. Leslie from the beautiful Burial 
Service, firmly believing her ransomed spirit to be in the company of ‘those 
redeemed from the earth ;’’ of those, ‘‘ who having come out of great tribula- 
tion, have washed their robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb.”’ 
Many ancighbour followed the modest village funeral, ‘‘to see the last on 
her,” as they said; and when the sexton began to fill in the grave, people 
talked as village folks often do on such like occasions, of the day, when 
Rebecca and Jim were married; one garrulous old woman whispered to 
another near her: ‘Ah! I mind well, ’twas first such a day as this might 
be, the sun shone out just so, when the poor crittur married that good-for- 
nothink Jim Reeve, folks said as how she was far too good for such as him ; 
but then the girl loved him, so in course she turned a deaf ear to all her 
friends in the matter of that. The little church was full of neighbours, 
seeing they hoped Rebecca would do some good for this man, now they was 
man and wife. I mind, too, the weddingers had a right good spread at old 
Squire Clinton’s, father to him as owns the ‘‘ Rookery,’’ where she’d lived 
many a year; and so the whole day was spent merrily ; then they went to 
a nice little home of their own, where they lived pretty comfortable for a bit, 
till Jim took to his old tricks, smuggling with that Reuben Moy, and arter 
game at nights, and when his wife spoke on it, he took to treating of her ill, 
so she got into a low way, which brought on decline; but all her trouble’s 
over now. Praise the Lord, she’s safe now.” 

‘‘’Yes, she’s safe enough,” said an old woman, ‘but think of her poor 
motherless children with a drunken father.” 

‘Well, there’s only one on them left for him to see to, for it’s my ’pinicn 
Madge 711 never come back.’ 

Yes, Jim Reeve had been both a bad husband and father. Drink makes 
a man selfish or careless; how then can he do his duty towards those depen- 
dent upon him. The dread day of judgment will disclose the many awful 
features of misery caused by intemperance. 
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Notes about the Hast. 


THE BEDUINS. 

Tus race of people, whose name comes from an Arabic word, meaning 
‘(dwellers in the desert,’’ are generally regarded as the descendants of 
Ishmael. The earliest notices found in Scripture agree in the descriptions 
of the manners and customs of the Beduins with the facts of the present 
time. As nomads they have no united history, and have but seldom 
appeared as a united people taking a prominent part in the world’s politics ; 
and have never been entirely held in subjection by any foreign power. The 
desert of Arabia, especially the plateau of Nedjid, is their central place of 
abode; but even in ancient times they had spread themselves over the 
deserts of Egypt and Syria; and in later times, after the decay of ancient 
civilisation, they entered Syria, Mesopotamia, and Chaldwa. The conquest 
of Northern Africa, in the 7th century, opened up to them the still vaster 
tracts of the Great Desert of Sahara, over which they soon extended them- 
selves to the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. In that portion called the Libyan 
Desert they are very numerous; some of the larger oases supporting thou- 
sands of them. At present they are to be found scattered over an immensc 
extent of country—from the western boundary of Persia to the Atlantic, 
and from the mountains of Kurdistan to the negro countries of Sudan. 

They are generally well-made men, lean, sinewy, and active; but, on 
account of frequent hardships and privations, are commonly below middle 
stature. Their senses, especially sight, are keen ; and their carriage is free 
and independent. The nose is commonly aquiline, the face rather lengthened, 
and the eyes are well shaped, and expressive of both daring and cunning. 
In complexion, they have various shades of brown. Our illustration repre- 
sents a celebrated Scheik of the Arabian Desert whose good offices, a traveller 
tells us, it was necessary to secure in order to cross the Desert in safety. 
He says: ‘On the edge of the desert near the tombs of the caliphs, the tent 
of this chicf was pitched ; and beneath it I found him, sitting on a mat, 
and surrounded by a dozen of his swarthy tribe, armed with long sabres, 
pistols, and matchlock guns. He was a stout man, of the darkest shade of 
bronze; his eye keen, roving, and unsettled; his teeth white; and his skin 
so dried-up and withered, that it seemed cleaving to his very bones. At the 
first glance I did not like his face, and I thought at the time that if I had 
met him alone in the desert I should not have trusted him. He received 
me with great civility, while his companions rose, gave me their low salaam, 
seated me on the mat beside him, and then quietly resumed their cross- 
legged attitude. All stared at me with silent gravity. The Scheik, though 
desert born and bred, with an air and manner that showed him familiar 
with the usage of good society in Cairo, took the pipe from his mouth and 
handed it to me. 

‘‘Qur conversation turned upon my own journey across the Desert, and 
he offered his aid and protection, but the payment which he demanded was 
so exorbitant that our negotiation came to nothing. I paid him another 
visit on the following day, as I wished to see the starting of the caravan, 
and we parted on very friendly terms; the more so, perhaps, so far as he 
was concerned, because when saying farewell I slipped two gold pieces into 
his hand. This ‘noble son of the desert’ took the money without the 
shightest appearance of hesitation.”’ 

As the Arabs have no settled government or policy, religious traditions 
ind customs form the only bond of order and union among them. 
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Though their intellectual powers are naturally good, they are miserably 
destitute of solid knowledge. Their endless tales and poetical effusions shew 
a wonderful activity of imagination, and an oriental love of exaggeration. 
The relation of the sexes is less constrained than among the settled peoples 
of the East, and a substitution for polygamy is found in a frequent inter- 
change of wives. Their favourite pastimes are the chase, ball, dancing, 
songs, stories, and the drinking coffee and smoking narghiles. Their diet 
is principally derived from their herds, but includes a few vegetables, and 
even locusts and lizards. 

The political condition of the Beduins may be called patriarchal. Each 
village consists of a number of tents, and is ruled by a Schevk; and over a 
number of these villages a superior Scheik, or Kaid, is elected, who rules in 
patriarchal style over the whole tribe. 

The characteristics of the Beduins, as horsemen and robbers in the 
Desert, are intimately connected with the nature of their habitations. Their 
abstinent, precarious, and often solitary mode of life, makes them disposed 
to exercise mutual hospitality ; but their independence, love of liberty, and 
other good qualities, are associated with violent passions and an infamous 
love of plunder, which is utterly reckless of the mghts of property. Should 
the stranger take refuge in their tents, everything is at their command ; but 
there is no safety beyond the shadow of the tents—they would think little 
of robbing you five minutes after of every article you may possess, and, if 
you resist, of murdering you on the spot. But there is one striking exception 
to this rule, and that is, if you can get them to make a covenant with you. 
It is made by eating salt with the Scheik on the blade of a knife. This 
once having once been done, the covenant is sacred; they would rather die 
than break it. 
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EATING THE SALT. 


They manufacture their own woollen clothing, which consists of - 
haikh—a long, wide garment fastened on the head, and descending to { - 
feet—and the burnoose, a large mantic. Only superior men wear breeches 
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and linen or cotton shirts. The hair of the head is shaven, but the beard 
is a favourite object of cultivation. 

With the exception of certain tribes in Syria, all the Beduins are 
professedly Mohammedans, but are by no means strict in the observance of 
their religious rites and duties. P. 
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How John Marshall chose his Wife. 


By Mrs. H. B. Paunt, Author of ‘ Trevor Court,” ‘ Evelyn Howard,” &c., &c. 








CHAPTER VIII.—JOHN’S DECISION, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


On the evening of the day described in our last chapter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Norman were dining at a friend’s house, not far distant from Turner’s Road. 
John Marshall therefore gladly accepted the coachman’s offer of a lift on the 
way home as the carriage was ordered for half-past ten. 

By a little extra squeezing, the coachman and James made room for John 
on the box, and as they bowled along the time passed quickly in a pleasant 
conversation about olden times. John was put down at less than half a mile 
from his home, but after wishing the two men good-night and good-bye, he 
continued his journey homewards, with lingering footsteps and a troubled 
mind. 

He had on that day made the discovery that Alice Naylor could never be 
his wife with comfort and happiness, either to herself or her husband. 

‘‘My wages will never enable me to supply her with clothes such as she 

is evidently accustomed to,”’ he reasoned, ‘‘and with her extravagant notions 
the £200 instead of being laid by for a rainy day, will all be gone in no 
time. And when it is gone what misery there would be, with perhaps the 
additional expenses of a family, how could I possibly spare two weeks’ wages 
for a dress for my wife, or two guineas for a hat? No, no, it cannot be; L 
must give up the idea of asking Alice Naylor to be my wife; she is pretty 
and gentle and has winning ways, but I can see she has a will of her own, 
especially about dress, and she is more fit for the wife of a well-to-do trades- 
man than for a working man like me. I was very foolish to suppose a smart 
handsome girl such as she is would ever take up with such a plain homely 
chap as Tam. And yet,” continued John with a sigh, ‘‘I thought she liked 
my company, and I did hope she might learn to love me well enough to give 
up such expensive dresses. However I found out my mistake to-day, and 
I'm glad she is going away so soon, I shall try to forget her, and I hope 
she’ll soon meet with some one better than I am, who will make her a good 
husband, and have money enough to buy the dresses she wishes for.”’ 
_ So reasoned John Marshall, and it must not be denied that a certain feel- 
ing of relief arose in his mind on two points. One was, that he had not 
asked the final question or indeed hinted at it; and the other, that he had 
quite made up his mind not to ask it before entering the milliner’s shop. 

John’s conscience was very tender on the subject: le tricd to recal every 
word he had said to Alice Naylor; yet while he confessed to himself that he 
had said enough to show her his preference, he felt instinctively that Alice 
was still heart whole, and not likely to be much attracted by a fellow with 
such homely notions as himself, her remarks while walking that day down 
Oxford Strect sufficiently proved this fact. 

And how after all did Alice Naylor accept the fact that she had lost John 
Marshall as an admirer, for she felt this to be the case, when they on that 
¢vening wished each other farewell at the side gate of Whittington Park. 
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We will return to the housekeeper’s room and discover what happened 
there after John left. 

Alice came up the garden quickly till within sight of the house, and then 
quickening her footsteps she danced gaily in, singing merrily. 

‘‘ He’s never proposed to her after all,” said Mrs. Page to herself as she 
noticed the flush on the young girl’s chee ‘k, ‘He could never be such a fool, 
Ill just try her on the point,”’ ‘and she exclaimed aloud in a jocular tone,— 
‘‘Well, Alice, when is the wedding to come off?”’ 

‘“Wedding!’’ was the scornful reply, ‘‘I suppose you mean John 
Marshall’s wedding: I’ve nothing to do with that. - 

“ So all this flirtation has come to nothing.’ 

‘Tf you think I meant it to come any thing, 1 Mrs. Page, you’re very much 
mistaken, I told you from the first that I would never marry a journeyman.” 

“Then you've refused him, I suppose.”’ 

‘‘T shan’t answer any more questions,’’ exclaimed Alice, ‘‘and Mrs. 
Norman will be home directly, so I shall go and prepare for ler.’’ She 
flounced out of the room as she spoke, but in going upstairs she passed her 
mistress’s dressing room, and ran to her own room, closed the door, and gave 
way to passionate tears while the angry words burst forth: ‘To think of 
being cast off by such a common fellow as that! if he’d only proposed to me, 
that I might have spoken my mind. What business had he to come here 
pretending to admire me and all that, and then to find fault with my dress, 
and to go away without telling me his intentions.”’ These were the words of 
folly drawn forth by mortified vanity and conscience. 

After a few minutes, however, the tears flowed more gently, and gentler 
thoughts arose,—‘‘ I was beginning to like John Marshall, he’s very hand- 
some and good, but he’s too strict; I believe I frightened him with my talk 
about dress. However, I don’t care,’’ she continued, as her proud spirit rose 
at the idea of being restrained in her style of dress by a husband, “I'll have 
my own way when I’m married about dress, and I'll show John Marshall 
that I can do better than marry a working man, there’s some one at 
Exeter far above him that would marry me to-morrow.”’ 

The sound of carriage wheels announced the approach of her mistress; she 
roused herself, bathed her eyes, and presently made her appearance in the 
dressing room, and attended to her lady’s requirements as if nothing had 
occurred to discompose her. 

A few days passed and then the house at Whittington Park displayed 
shrouded windows without, and carefully. covered up furniture within the 
darkened rooms. The servants had accompanied the family to Mr. Norman’s 
pleasant estate near Linton, excepting Mrs. Page, one of the housemaids, and 
the under-groom, who still remained at Whittington Park. 

For a few weeks John Marshall felt very unsettled ; he missed the social 
visits to the Park, and the summer evening walks with the fair, golden- 
haired girl who had so attracted him. 

One Sunday evening about a fortnight after the family of Mrs. Norman 
had left, John took it into his head that he wanted a walk, and long before 
the bells began to chime for church, he put on his hat and started off te 
attend the church near Whittington’s Stone. 

He was shown into a seat which commanded a vicw of the family and 
servants’ pews belonging to Whittington Park. The church was almost 
empty, as it still wanted ‘tw enty minutes to the hour for commencing servic¢ 
and John could only sit and watch the arrival of the congregation a8 the 
minutes passed, with some intercst. 
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The bells all but one ccased chiming at last, and the single toll announced 
that the service was about to commence. <At this moment John observed two 
persons enter Mr. Norman’s pew, he scanned them cagerly, and discovered to 
his astonishment that they were Mrs. Page and one of the housemaids from 
Whittington Park. 

The recognition was evidently mutual, and after the service Mrs. Page 
and her companion hastened out to join John Marshall, and invite him home 
to supper, an invitation which he readily accepted. 

During that pleasant hour atter supper, Mrs. Page contrived to introduce 
Alice Naylor’s name, and by so doing, to discover what had really passed be- 
tween them. 

“T thought you were greatly smitten in that quarter, Mr. Marshall,” she 
remarked in a tone of pleasantry. 

John’s face flushed a little as he replied, “I certainly did almire Miss 
Naylor very much, and hal I been in a higher position I might have 
ventured to ask her to be my wife; but I felt she was too far above me. 
I hope she is quite well.” 

“Yes, indeed; I had a letter from her a few days ago written in great 
spirits ; she is going to be marricd to an old sweetheart.” 

Again John flushed; but the tone of his reply too evidently denoted the 
creat relief caused by the housekeeper’s information. ‘I am very happy to 
hear it,’? he said, ‘‘ and I hope it is a good match.”’ 

‘Just one to suit Alice Naylor,’ was the reply. ‘‘ Her intended is the 
son of an old-established tradesman in Excter; he’s no pretensions to good 
looks,—at least to my taste—but there’s plenty of money, I believe, and 
that’s all Alice cares for.’’ 

‘‘ What an escape I’ve had,”’ were John’s first words to himself as he 
started on his walk home after that pleasant evening. ‘‘I’m afraid Mrs. 
Page is right; all Alice Naylor cares for is evidently a husband who can 
encourage her in her extravagance by spending money upon her. And yet 
I’m sorry for her; she’s a pretty, gentle girl, and has been badly brought 
up.” 


2) 


But presently as John walked on in the clear Autumn moonlight, other 
and more pleasing thoughts arose. In the midst of regret at his disappoint- 
ment about Alice he had never forgotten the fair, modest face, and the 
earnest business-like conduct of Esther Bond in the milliner’s shop. Until 
he heard from Mrs. Page such news of Alice Naylor, he could not quite 
acquit himself of blame in his attentions to her, nor feel himself free to 
think of another. Although not coxcomb enough to suppose he had so 
easily won her affections, yet he had determined to wait till the family of 
Mr. Norman returned to London, and ascertain the result of their three 
months’ acquaintance. Now he was relieved from this anxiety, and with 
the relief came an eager desire to become better acquainted with the quiet 
ttle milliner who had so attracted him by the contrast she presented to 
Alice Naylor. 

‘But how am I to become acquainted,”’ he said to himself. ‘I cannot 
go and buy a bonnet or a hat for my mother or sisters at home—such 
fashionable millinery would horrify them—and I know no one -who could 
introduce me to the family of this young lady, or tell me who she is.”’ 

There is an old and very true proverb—‘‘ Where there’s a will there’s 
away.’ Before John Marshall reached his lodgings he had decided upon 
acertain plan to adopt on the following Sunday, which he hoped would 
lead to the result he wished for. 
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During the weck that intervened John worked himself up to a pitch of 
excitement—at times ashamed of what he proposed doing, and at others 
reflecting that it was the only way open to him. Sunday morning found 
him in his pew at church as usual, and in the afternoon at his post as 
Sunday-school teacher. After an early tea, however, he lost no time in 
proceeding to the place from which the omnibus started to the West end. 
Not till he had found a seat outside, and felt himself on his way to carry 
out his intentions, could he in the least control the excitement which 
overpowered him. 3 

Many circumstances tended to cause this excitement. It was, as we 
know, against John Marshall’s rules to be absent from Church; and to ride 
in an omnibus on a Sunday was equally repugnant to his opinions of how 
the Sabbath day should be kept. These were some of the cons which stood 
in his way on this Sunday evening, but the one pro was too strong for them 
all. He had no other means of becoming acquainted with the girl who had 
so greatly attracted him in the milliner’s shop. 

John reached the corner of the street in which the milliner’s shop stood 
just after the bells of the various churches had commenced chiming for 
the evening service. He found that by keeping at the Oxford Street corner 
he could command the private door of the house without being noticed 
among the numerous passengers. Limiting his walk from the corner and 
back for a few paces up the quict street, a quarter of an hour passed, and 
he was beginning to feel impatient when the door opened and two ladies 
came out from the milliner’s shop and turned so suddenly towards Oxford 
Street that they came face to face with John Marshall, and almost deprived 
him of his usual presence of mind. He managed, however, to pass them 
hurriedly, not however before he had recognized in the younger of the two 
ladies the girl who had waited upon Alice Naylor. Turning presently, he 
followed them into Oxford Street, and across the road towards Hyde Park. 
As he did so he recovered himself sufficiently to notice the pretty little 
eraceful figure in black silk, with lace collar and cuffs, and a tasteful straw 
bonnet trimmed with violet ribbons—no feathers, no flowers, no veil, but 
close tight-fitting violet gloves, and neat shoes and sandals—as were then 
worn—completed the simple yet tasteful attire. | 

He was rather startled after they had crossed Oxford Street to see the 
young lady turn her head and look earnestly at him. In a few moments 
the elder lady did the same, giving him an opportunity to discover that she 
was a widow, by her cap, and that the face very much resembled that of the 
young lady by her side. John’s first impulse was to rush away and hide 
himself; they must, he thought, have recognized him as the companion of 
Mrs. Page and Alice. But on second thoughts John began to. feel it a 
favourable omen that the young lady should remember him; his deter- 
mination was strengthened, and he at length followed them into a church 
not far from Park Lane, and had the good fortune to be placed by the verger 
in a pew near them. In spite of his earnest desire to worship God in His 
house with true devotion and reverence, John could not restrain glances 
now and then at the fair, modest, English face which completely photographed 
it on his memory. But he felt he had learnt enough for that day at least, 
and he made his way out with the congregation and walked home in the 
August evening more than ever determined to become better acquainted with 
the young lady whom he now knew must be named Bond, and the daughter 
of the widowed proprietor of the milliner’s shop whose name he had noticed 
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Out-of-the-Way Trades & Curious Customs. 





LITHOGRAPHING AND ITS INVENTOR. 


LrrmocrapHy may perhaps be looked upon by some rather in the light of 
an art than a trade, but an interesting article on its invention by our old 
friend M. Champagnac may not be deemed out of place in this series; we 
therefore translate it for the readers of ‘* After Work.”’ 

‘‘The credit of having invented lithography is not due to any learned or 
scientific man in the habit of trying experiments and making calculations. 
The honour of this important discovery must be given to a poor chorus-singer 
belonging to the theatre of Munich, and named Aleys Sennefelder. This 
ingenious man having been the first to observe the property possessed by 
blocks of limestone of retsining any impression made upon them by help of 
thick ink, and of transmitting it in all its purity to paper prepared by strong 
pressure applied to its surface, further discovered that the effect might be 
repeated by moistening the stone ‘and charging the marks intended to be 
reproduced with a fresh dose of printer’s ink. 

‘After numerous attempts Sennefelder thought of a peculiar kind of 
yencil and ink with which, by tracing on a stone any kind of drawing or 
writing, nm a short time one could obtain with accuracy hundreds of 
impressions giving on the paper the exact fac-simile of the original. This 
beautiful discovery which was destined to make almost a revolution in the 
arts, was, nevertheless, received at first with something of hesitation. People 
were so astonished at so rapid and wontlerful a result as at first to be 
incredulous as to its possibility. At length, however, when Sennefelder’s 
invention came to be really well known and so thorougly investigated that 
its beimg a mere clever trick could no longer be suspected, the most 
incredulous found themselves compelled to yield to evidence. Lithography 
advanced rapidly to perfection, and soon became a fashionable and popular 
branch of art. 

‘‘Sennefelder had made his valuable discovery in 1793; seven years 
after he obtained from the King of Bavaria a patent, giving him the 
exclusive privilege of exercising his art for the next thirteen years, and of 
forming at Munich a lithographic establishment. As was the case with 
the invention of printing, that of lithographing met with many distastes 
from the prejudices generally felt by those who ply long-established 
industries against the introducers of new ones. 

‘Gradually, however, within a few years after its first invention it made 
its way into England and France, though in the latter country it had to 
encounter many difficulties, the result partly of the insufficient scientific 
knowledge possessed then by the French, and partly of the jealousies the 
new art caused. Lithography never actually took root in France till about 
the year 1815, and its success there was principally due to the patriotic 
exertions of the Count de Lasteyrie. This nobleman, becoming sensible of 
the great advantages his country might derive from the new process, made 
several journeys to Munich purposely to become better acquainted with it, 
and succeeded at length in forming at Paris an establishment which was 
destined to be the parent of the numerous ones in which the art of litho- 
graphing is carried on all over France. 3 


‘Since then every year has witnessed the new application of this art, so 
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useful to the other arts and to trade. By means of lithography one js 
enabled to procure, in a mode similar to as by printing, but in runnino 
hand, cheap and numerous copies of papers which it would be both tedious 
and expensive to get transcribed by the hand. Faithful and inexpensive 
copies of pictures by the old masters are also procured in this manner. 
Manufacturing industry makes a thousand uses of lithography ; it is applied 
to the decorating of pottery, porcelain, crockery, etc., as well as to designs 


traced upon tissues of various kinds, upon leather, wood, polished metals, 
etc., etc.” JANET, 





Acrostics and Charades. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The Fifth Letters give the ful! name of a distinguished authoress characterized 
by the Third Letters. 
A playmate. 
To make or become soft. 
To make able. 
To act in combination. 
To affirm, vouch for. e 


One who makes a tour. 
7. A country between the Danube and the Dneister, and bounded on the W. by 


Moldavia, on the 8. by the Danube, on the E. by the Black Sea, and on the N. by 


Russsia. 

8. Liberty. 

9, Art of representing by gestures or dumb show. 

10. A boy in livery, also a well-known quadruped. 

11. A compound adjective, like All-merciful, and meaning Huviig all power. 

12. A small place, once the chief town of the county of Flint. Here are the 
remains of a royal castle, in which Richard the Second took shelter on arriving from 


Ireland. 
13. A town on the E. side of the Danube, opposite Buda. 


14, He who said to Daniel, “| fear my lord the king, who hath appointed you 


meat and your drink.” 
15. To make clear or plain. 
16. He ‘‘ walked with God.” 
17. A portion or fragment. 
18. Not temperate. 


19. To keep in awe. 
20. An Italian patriot, born in 1819, executed in 1858. 
21. The plural of a well-known and much abused beast of burden. 


CHARADE. 


My first is a church. The cow chews wy second, 

When a lad has sharp wits, then my third he is reckoned. 
My whole is a town you may readily see 

(If you look on the map) at the mouth of the Dee, 

Not the Dee on which Aberdeen stands, but the Dee 
That is joined by the Ken ere it reaches the sea. 


KEY TO JULY ACROSTIC. 
. Cal Cu Late. 

HumA n E. 

Eve R1 A sting. 

Lin Li T hgow. 

Sis Y pH us. 

Emul g E nt. 

App Ea R. 


Firsts—CHELSEA. Fourths—CARLYLE. Sixths— LEATHER. 
TROMSON SHARP. 


Co OTS oo BS 





A erost ic.— 


NID OUR Oy to 


Charade,—Step-hen, 
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had recognised him during the sudden mecting on Sunday morning, 
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experienced no difficulties ; he was at once favourably received by both the 
housekeeper and the young friend. 

Perhaps this smooth sailing was, according to Shakespeare, a proof that 
no “true love” existed. At all events, John’s anxiety to improve his 
acquaintance with Esther Bond hada slow of earnestness which had never 
shown itself during his intimacy with Alice N aylor. 

He would have welcomed with joy a knowledge of the fact that Esther 
! and yet 
$9 16 was. 

While in her business way attending to the whims of Alice respecting the 
purchase of the hat, Esther had once or twice timidly glanced at the hand- 
some young man who sat waiting so patiently on a shop stool. 

She was too well acquainted With the manners and appearance of gentle- 
men at the West End to suppose that the homely, though well-dressed 
stranger belonged to the fashionable world. She heard the compliment he 
paid Alice when she asked his opinion of the Leghorne hat, and she naturally 
concluded that he and Alice were engaged. Still John Marshall’s was a face 
not easily forgotten, and after that sudden meeting on the Sunday evening, 
she had exclaimed— 

‘‘Why, mother, that is the young man who came with Mrs. Page and 
Alice Naylor last week, when they bought a hat.” 

‘1 did not notice him particularly,’’ replied Mrs. Bond, ‘‘ perhaps you 
are mistaken | 

Esther turned her head after crossing the street, and as we have heard, 
startled John Marshall by doing so, but he did not hear the remark which 
caused her mother to look round also. . 

‘‘ Mother, it is the same, and I believe he is following us.”’ 

‘‘Ksther, my dear,’”’ said her mother, ‘‘do not notice this young man, or 
he will think you are trying to attract his notice.” 

Poor Esther blushed deeply at this remark, for she had acted from impulse, 
and for the moment forgot that in London streets it is necessary for young 
women to be extremely cautious and reserved in their demeanour. 

This little incident caused a flush on Esther’s face, which deepened when 
she saw the stranger enter the pew near them. On the fair face this bright 
colour formed an extra attraction to John Marshall, but not by look or move- 
ment did Esther try to increase that attraction. 

Strange to say neither mother nor daughter referred to the young man 
after that. Sunday evening. Esther from a consciousness that she was think- 
ing of him too much, and ‘her mother from a fear which now so often arose in 
her mind, that such a modest, attractive girl, might at any time marry and 
leave her to loneliness. 

‘‘T must take the children’s hats to Mrs. Linwood’s this afternoon, 
mother,’’ said Esther, on Thursday in the week of which we write; ‘‘ Mss 
Hall can attend to the shop while I am gonc; there may be some alterations 
necessary which Mrs. Linwood would like me to make while I am there.” 

“Very well, my dear, but don’t be late, the sky looks stormy, and you had 
better take your waterproof. id 

Hats and bonnets were large in those days, and the milliner’s basket ™ 
which to carry three hats was “rather formidable in size and weight. The 
errand boy, however, accompanied his young mistress to the Regent Circus, 
from which the Clapham omnibus started, and then she sent him back, say- 
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‘¢T can carry 16 myself to the Limes, Dick, it is not far from where the 
omnibus stops.” 

Esther arrived at Mrs. Linwood’s soon after five o’clock, almost over- 

owered with the oppressive heat, although the August afternoon was cloudy, 
aud a storm seemed gathering which darkened the approaching sunset. 

‘‘You look warm, Miss Bond,” said the housemaid as she admitted her 
and escorted her to a small room in the hall, in which Mrs. Linwood received 
visitors on business. 

“The box is heavy although it is not far from the Plough,”’ she replied, 
«and then I have this thick waterproof to carry.”’ | 

‘Ah, well, all the better, if the storm comes on before you get home 
youll be glad of it, sit down and rest now, Mistress will soon be with 
you.” : 

: Esther sat still for a few minutes listening to the prattling of children’s 
voices, and expecting every moment that one of them would pay her a visit as 
usual. 

All at once through the house arose the terrified screams of the children, 
cries of “‘ Mamma! mamma!” Dora’s on fire! and then the rush upstairs 
from the kitchen offices of a man’s footsteps. 

Esther flew to the door and opened it just as the footsteps reached the 
hall, carrying on her arm the cumbersome waterproof. What a sight met 
her view ! 

Rushing from the drawing-room door came a little girl of eight years old, 
her clothes on fire, and the flames almost meeting over her head ! 

“A rug! apiece of carpet! anything,” cried the man trying to drag off 
his great coat. | 

“Stay, stay! here’s my waterproof!’ cried Esther. 

With violent haste it was snatched from her, and then as the burning 
child rushed forward he threw it upon her, and rolled her in it so effectually 
that the cruel flames were immediately smothered. 

All this had scarcely occupied one minute, yet at this critical moment 
~ Linwood appeared on the stairs partly dressed, and enveloped in a large 
shawl. 

She took in at a glance the exciting scene. The screaming, frightened 
children who had shrunk back in terror at Esther’s peremptory command, the 
pale faces of the assembled servants; and, as it appeared to her, a strange 
man raising from the ground what appeared a helpless bundle wrapped in a 
waterproof, while added to this was a strong smell of burning. 

‘“What is it? what has happened!” said Mrs. Linwood with a calmness 
which her white lips belied. 

‘Mamma! Oh, mamma! its Dora, she’s all burnt,” screamed Bertha. 

Mrs. Linwood turned to the frightened servants; ‘‘Send for Dr. Williams,” 
she said. 

‘‘James is gone, ma’am,’’ was the reply. 

Then the terrified mother followed the strange map to the drawing-room, 
ad as he laid his burden tenderly on the sofa, nerved herself to look on while 
Ksther gently removed the waterproof. 

Mrs. Linwood’s heart rose in earnest thankfulness as she saw that her 
child still lived. 

So rapid had been the movements of the s:ranger, so complete the 
smothering power of the waterproof, that although the white summer drapery 
ot the child was almost entirely destroyed, and her face and hair scorched and 
blackened, she was able to speak. 
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‘Oh, mamma; oh, dear; what shall I do. Oh, don’t touch me, please,” 
were the faintly uttered words which told of the child’s agony. 

‘You shall not be moved, darling,” said Mrs. Linwood; ‘the doctor 
will be here presently, and I hope he will be able to do you good; try to be 


patient, love.’’ 


Esther Bond had drawn the waterproof gently over the half-naked limbs 
and stood looking pitifully on the scorched and agonised face which she left 
uncovered; then she glanced at Mrs. Linwood, and saw that she was pale and 
trembling with agitation from the sudden shock, which had deprived her of 
her usual firmness. 

Quietly she moved and brought a chair which she placed behind her, and 
said gently,— 

‘¢Pray sit down, Mrs. Linwood, nothing can be done till the doctor 
comes; can I get you anything, a little water or brandy ?”’ 

‘Esther! you here,’’ she exclaimed as she sunk into the welcome seat. 
‘¢Thank you, I want nothing, but do not leave me, I shall recover the shock 
presently.”’ 

A moan from the child made Esther turn quickly and kneel by her side, 
and while with gentle hand she removed the burnt and shrivelled hair from 
her eyes, over which the once golden curls had fallen, she soothed her with 

hopeful words. 

John Marshall, as if paralysed by his efforts to save the child, appeared 
unable to move from the sofa, while the servants to whom the other children 
clung as for protection crowded round the door or entered the room to 
discover what had really happened. | 

Many minutes had not elapsed after John had placed the child on the 
sofa when a sharp hasty knock startled them all, and was quickly answered 
by one of the servants; the next moment Mr. Linwood pale as death rushed 
into the room, exclaiming, ‘‘ What has happened? which 1s 1t—Dora? is 
she dead ?”’ he continued glancing at the sofa, while Mrs. Linwood rose in 
alarm at her husband’s unusual agitation. 

‘Hush, Charles, she is not dead, but you must not agitate her—see, she 
knows you.” 

Calmed by the gentle voice, the father knelt by the sofa, Esther, un- 
noticed, making room for him. 

At this moment Dr. Williams and his assistant entered the room; after a 
kind word of sympathy to the parents he made a superficial examination of 

the patient and asked a few questions, then he said, ‘‘We must attend to 
her here, at once, before she is moved; the pain she suffers is a favourable 
symptom, but the room must be cleared,’’ he continued, looking firmly at 

the frightened group near the door, who quickly dispersed, taking the 
terrified children with them, and amidst the commotion caused by this 
movement John managed to make his escape. Esther was about to follow, 
when the doctor exclaimed, ‘‘ Esther Bond, you are the very person I want, 
do not go, I think you have nerve enough to stay and be of use.” 

‘¢T will do all I can, sir,’ she replied, but she glanced at Mrs. Linwood 
as she spoke. The doctor readily understood. 

‘‘Perhaps you are better out of the room, Mrs. Linwood, at least just at 
first,’’ he said, ‘‘your nerves have been painfully shocked, I can see that, 
and Esther understands my wishes, and I can ring for one of the servants to 
help her.”’ 

‘‘Come, dailing,” said her husband as he gently led her from the roo™: 
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«you can stay in the library quietly for a few minutes till the worst is over, 
I can see the doctor is very hopeful.” 

Mr. Linwood spoke cheerfully to encourage his wife even while his own 
aerves Were quivering at the thought of what his darling would have to 
suffer. 

In a few minutes the medical men, the two young girls, and the agonised 
father were alone with the sufferer. 

Left to herself, Mrs. Linwood recovered calmness sufficient to enable her 
to think of preparing a bed for her child; she rung the bell, and after giving 
the under housemaid the necessary orders, threw herself back in the chair 
and strained every nerve to its utmost tension while listening to the 
suppressed moans which would sometimes burst forth from her suffering 
child. At length she could bear it no longer, and feeling that her usual 
calmness had returned, she entered the drawing-room and approached the 
sofa. 

‘“Mamma,”’ said the little sufferer, ‘‘1t’s very bad, but I’m trying not to 
ery and make you sorry.”’ 

Mrs. Linwood controlled her emotion, and stooping over her child, she 
whispered, ‘‘ Jesus will help you to bear it, darling.” 

‘There is not much more to bear now,”’ said Dr. Williams,’ ‘‘and Dora 
has been very brave. Now, papa,’ continued the doctor, “‘send for a 
blanket, and you can perhaps carry the little one to her bed more gently 
than any one else.” 

Jane, who had been useful in the room, soon brought what was required, 
and in a very few minutes Dora had been tenderly carried upstairs by her 
father and laid in bed. After drinking a slight opiate, and while listening 
‘o the soothing, loving words of her parents, they were glad to see her close 
her eyes and sink calmly to sleep. Then at last the agitated parents could 
enquire as to the cause of this terrible accident. Leaving the sleeping 


?? 


‘sufferer to the watchful care of Esther, at her own request, they returned to 


the drawing-room. 


‘‘ Have you no idea how the accident happened ?”’ asked the doctor. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Linwood; ‘‘I was in my dressing-room when I 
heard the screams of the children, and the words, ‘Mamma, mamma! Dora 
is on fire!’ I hardly know how I found my way downstairs, but some 
strange man had already smothered the flames, and was carrying the child 
to the sofa.” 

‘A strange man!—who could it be?’’ said Mr. Linwood. ‘ Where is 
Jane?” he continued, rising and ringing the bell,’’ she can no doubt explain 
best what has happened. The other children must have been present, poor 
darlings, they could tell us all about it.” 

_Jane, who answered the bell, however, seemed able to explain all they 
wished to know, and hearing from her that the children had gone to the 
rr for protection and comfort, Mrs. Linwood would not have them 
‘casturbed. 


‘Were you present when Miss Dora’s clothes caught fire ?”? enquired 
her master, 

‘Yes, sir,” she said, in a voice choked with tears, ‘‘I was lighting the 
$48 in the drawing-room with a taper, and Master Reginald wanted to help 
ine; he tried to get it out of my hand, but as I held it tight it sprung back 
‘gainst Miss Dora’s white frock and set it on fire in a moment, and the 
‘lames rose so high that I could only drag Miss Bertha and Miss Clara out of 
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the way of Miss Dora; indeed they were screaming so dreadfully, and I wag 
in such a fright that I hardly knew what I was doing.” 

‘¢ And who put out the fire ?”’ asked her mistress. 

‘Oh, ma’am, didn’t you see him ?—-it was Mr. Marshall, he’d only jug, 
come to see master, and he-was in the kitchen when he heard the screams. 
I’m sure I can’t tell how he got up stairs, but all at once I saw him in the 
hall, and the next- minute he’d thrown a waterproof on the flames anq 
rolled Miss Dora on the ground. I’m sure if he hadn’t been so quick 
nothing could have saved her.’’ 

‘¢ And where did he get the waterproof ?’’ asked Mrs. Linwood. 

‘‘It was Miss Bond’s, ma’am—she was waiting in the anti-room to gee 
you, and she rushed out just in time to give Mr. Marshall her waterproof,” 

‘Thank God that John Marshall was here at such a critical time,” 
exclaimed Mr. Linwood; ‘‘I can never be thankful enough to the young 
man for his presence of mind. I’m sure it is quite providence that I should 
have told him to come here and see me ou business. Where is he, Jane?” 

‘In the kitchen, sir; cook’s given him some tea with brandy in it, for 
he looked so white when he came down.” 

‘‘Go and send him up to me in the library, Jane, we need not keep you 
any longer,’’ said Mr. Linwood. 

‘¢'Well, doctor,”’ he said, turning to Dr. Williams as Jane left the room, 
‘vou hear how this sad accident happened—is there any hope for our 
darling ?”’ | | 

‘‘Kvery hope, thanks to that fellow’s presence of mind; but your little 
girl will have to suffer for weeks before she is able to run about again, and 
she will want a mother’s care, which she will get, 1 know, from Mrs. 
Linwood. But, my dear lady,’’ he added, addressing her, ‘‘ you must not 
forget your own health, you have had a great shock yourself this evening, 
and unless you are careful we shall have you on the sick list also. I will 
send you a trustworthy nurse—that little girl upstairs would be the very 
one for you, but I know her mother cannot spare her.”’ 

‘What, Esther Bond? no, of course not. Poor child, she must have 
had a fright too, I must go myself and release her from her charge—why 
she’s been here two hours, and her mother will be getting quite alarmed 
about her.” 

‘‘We must send her home in a hackney coach, my dear,” said Mr. 
Linwood as he rose to speak to John in the library, while his wife and the 
doctor ascended the stairs, the former to release Esther, and the latter to 
take one more look at his patient. 

In less than an hour John Marshall and Esther Bond, after being well 
supplied with refreshments, were wending their way to the omnibus oflice, 
John having promised his master to take every care of Esther and see her 
home safely. 
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CourtsHip AND Marriace.—The woman that is a happy wife need not long to be 
courted again, There is no need—she is won; nor are many compliments necessary. 
Mutual devotion is an ever appreciated compliment; though you are married, do mF 
quite forget those old days which drew you to each other—be lovers always—many pcoP® 


are; and those who love are safe. The mecting and parting kiss, the kind look, the app" : 
clative word—-never forget these. Never let marriage degencrate into the common a aM 
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surely as you do, worse will follow, for the husband and wife who have no tendcr se 
toward each other will become fves, 
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After Work. 


A Scotch Trip. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Wishing for the day,” etc. 





CHAPTER I.—UP THE CLYDE. 


Tue first requisite for the thorough enjoyment of a summer’s trip is some 
measure of fatigue consequent upon afew months’ downright hard work. 
No doubt those who can afford to travel anywhere and everywhere as they 
will, enjoy their summer trips; but their enjoyment can scarcely be so keen 
as that of those who can only break away from the claims and cares of daily 
toil once in the year. We should not think strawberries and cream such a 
treat if we could have them all the year round. Just as the ‘sleep of a 
labouring man is sweet,’’? so is the summer tour of those who have toiled 
hard for it; there is an element of pure enjoyment that can hardly be known 
to those who know nothing of the sweets of labour. The Village Black- 
smith sung— 


“ Something attempted, something done 
Has earned a night’s repose ;” 


and he might have added, has made that repose all the sweeter. 

The next requisite is perhaps a purse sufficiently deep to cover nicely the 
probable expenses of the journey, so that there need not be (as was the case 
with one small group we encountered in our journey,) any borrowing of 
money, or selling of watches in order to get safely home. The next requisite 
is, | think, a cheerful companion; I have tried going alone, and though not 
disposed to think meanly of my own company, I have certainly found it 
much more pleasant to have a friend. If your companion is not very cheer- 
ful, take care and keep always on the brighter side of him, and be doubly 
cheerful yourself. Then take with you an eye for the beautiful, so that as 
it ‘‘ breathes in the air and shines in the light,”’ and glows on the right hand. 
and on the left, your thirsty nature may drink it in, that you may come back 
laden with spoil that will serve you through all the months of subsequent toil. 
Then I don’t know whether you will consider a guide-book necessary; per- 
haps it is better to acquaint yourself as well as you can with your route 
before setting out, leaving the guide-books to those who care for them. The 
only other requisite is charming weather and that you cannot always ensure. 

With such notions of enjoyment, in company with a friend, I set out in 
the month of August, for a tour of ten days in Scotland. We had both 
worked for it and had been looking forward to it with much eager longing. 
We had of course met with many Scotchmen, and equally of course had 
heard of the beauties of Scotland. We knew that the hills and the valleys, 
the mountains and moors, the glens and the caves, the prisons and the 
palaces were so rich in historical associations; we felt all that would have for us 
an attraction and a charm other than that which belonged to their material 
form. It is the land of poets and philosophers, of preachers and philanthro- 
pists, of orators and statesmen, of soldiers and of martyrs, a land bright 
with a glory that is almost peculiar to itself. 

_ Full of joyous expectation we set out for Liverpool, arriving in time for the 
Glasgow packet. We chose this way that the whole journey might be one 
of progress, giving no opportunity for travelling over the same ground twice. 
We went on board at 12 noon, making rather scanty provision for the voyage, 
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Exactly at 1 p.m. with much shouting and pulling we made for the Mersey, 
J had seen the Mersey running tolerably high, but never so high as then. 
There was scarcely a boat to be seen; however, when we got fairly into the 
river it was not bad sailing. The wind was cold, but the packet was large | 
cnough to take little notice of the heavy sea. There was not much to 
interest us when we got past the light-ships and out of sight of land, save 
the vast expanse of tumbling, rolling, contending water, a few amusing in- 
cidents on deck, and of course the inevitable music; but about half-past four 
o’ clock we discovered a dull cloud in the horizon, and were told that that 
was the Isle of Man. To all of us who were “well’’ enough, the Island 
proved an object of interest for the next five hours. We could see it plainly 
about five o’clock, but so heavy was the sea and so strong the wind that at 
10 p.m. we had not quite lost sight of it. About seven o’clock we were go 
near that we could see easily the people on shore. We heard afterwards that 
there was a wreck upon the Island that night. About eight o’clock it began 
to rain, but as we could not breathe in the cabin we still kept on deck. 
About ten o’clock I began to feel very ‘‘ white’? myself, so we fixed up our 
umbrella, and got as good a shelter as we could under the awning by the 
paddles. After two hours of this we were so nearly frozen that we crept to 
the grating near the engines. Then the rain ceased, and soon the first streaks 
of light broke through the clouds, the wind dropped a little, and we knew 
there lay before us a delightful sail up the beautiful Clyde ; but whatever our 
expectations had been, that sail up the river exceeded them all. It was 
worth much more than the rain and discomfort of the night; indeed it was 
the rain that had made those beautiful banks put on their best robes. 

As the soft light of the morning broke over those hills and woods and fields 
they seemed like the translation of the songs of all the birds into something 
visible. I wish I could describe the wealth of beauty of form and colour 
and grouping, field and garden and wood, all glowing with a delicate purple 
tint you sometimes see in prints, but seldom catch on the hill side! 

Then we were favoured by having on deck some that knew almost every 
castle and house and estate we passed, and something of the comedy and 
tragedy that lay wrapt up in their history. I shall never forget that morn- 
ing sail! The gentle motion of the packet was sweetened by the rougher 
motion of the night, and the calm loveliness was intensified by contrast with 
the wildness of the former part of our voyage! It seemed to me hkea 
beautiful illustration of that law of life that most of us know something 
of,—that there is no rising to the highest things except along the pathways 
of trouble,—that there is no entering into perfect rest save along the path- 
way of conflict and toil,—that there is no receiving of the clearer light and 
more perfect peace of the spiritual world until we have gained the capacity 
to receive it by the training that storm and tempest alone can give, that ina 
word ‘‘ we must through much tribulation enter the kingdom of heaven.” 

There were beautiful visions waiting for us on the Clyde that morning, 
but they could not be shown to us until we had passed a wet and stormy 
night at sea; even as the Saviour has glorious visions to show us, but we 
cannot see them until by His discipline we have risen to a higher spiritual 
level. If you would see all we saw you must have the stormy night. Let 
us then as voyagers of the night have faith through the darkness and the 
storm, the joy and the peace, and the rest and the glory will be sure to 
come. 

Here we must close,—next month we will renew our journey together. 
(To be continued.) 
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Seed-time and Harvest. 





























While the earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest, and stmmer and 
winter, shall not cease.—Gen. vill. 22. 





Lorp of the harvest, once again, 

We thank Thee for the ripened grain ; 
For crops safe carried, sent to cheer, 
Thy servants through another year ; 
For all sweet holy thoughts supplied, 
By seed-time and by harvest-tide. 


The bare dead grain, in autumn sown, 
_ robe of vernal green puts on ; 
‘lad from its wintry grave it springs, 


Fresh garnished by the King of Kings : 


0, Lord, to those who sleep in Thee 
all new and glorious bodies be. 





Nor vainly of Thy word we ask 

A lesson from the reaper’s task : 

So shall Thine angels issue forth ; 
The tares be burnt; the just of earth, 
To wind and storm exposed no more, 
Be gathered to their Father’s store. 


Daily, O Lord, our prayers be said, 

As Thou hast taught, for daily bread: 
But not alone our bodies feed, 

Supply our fainting spirits’ need : 

O Bread of Life, from day to day, 

Be Thou their Comfort, Food, and Stay 
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After Work. 
The Power of Enthusiasm. 


By Atice AuGcusta GORE. 





To read the lives of men who have left a mark in history, whether 
reformers, statesmen, writers, artists, or scientific men, is to read the histor 
of the power of enthusiasm. The word enthusiasm is derived from the Greek, 
and means, ‘‘ divine excitement.’’ The fact that the power which sustained 
those men through years of danger, difficulty, and toil, was divine and not 
human, is one of the chief reasons why they produced such marvellous and 
lasting achievements. . 

Nothing daunts those who are fired with enthusiasm ; ancient and modern 
history furnish many an instance of men and women who braved death, 
imprisonment, degradation, and poverty, for the sake of allegiance to con- 
science, or for the love of humanity. Whocan read the lives of the reformers 
without secretly wishing it had been our privilege to enjoy their friendship, 
and so have imbibed some of their enthusiasm for the Gospel and religious 
liberty. ‘The Reformation is one of the most thrilling and humbling chapters 
in history. The triumphs of the Gospel over infidelity and superstition 
renew our faith in the ultimate victory of good over evil, and of liberty over 
bondage, while at the same time we are humbled by the comparatively smal! 
success which attends the Gospel in these days, when to be a Protestant is 
not only easy, but a mark of respectability. We are not sufficiently infused with 
enthusiasm for the Gospel, it has lost its novelty, and, humanly speaking, it 
comes to us too easily. Hard times make strong characters, and the liberty 
and luxury of this nineteenth century tend to check enthusiasm. We need 
the spirit of the martyrs who counted not their lives dear, but were faithful 
even unto death; the spirit which animated Christian teachers and philan- 
thropists, so that they counted all things but dross, that they might uplift 
their fellow-men. The world has always been at enmity with the Gospel, 
but it assumes different forms according to the age and the nation. The 
enmity of the present age is not less real and strong because it assumes an 
intellectual and not a barbarous form, indeed it is more dangerous because its 
influence is subtle, slow, and imperceptible, it does not shock our human 
instincts, but appeals to the pride of intellect. If we would be successful in 
any kind of Christian work we must have enthusiasm, and if we possess it 
we shall soon enlist the sympathies of others, for, like a fire, it warms all who 
come near it, and infuses new life and energy. Holy enthusiasm will bring 
with it holy ingenuity, so that if we cannot accomplish our Christian work 
in one way we shall try another until we succeed. 

Enthusiasm is as necessary in intellectual as in spiritual work. We necd 
not despair of success in any particular study, because the world says we are 
‘not clever;”’ or, ‘“‘not a genius;’’ if we persevere with a study we love, 
enthusiasm will grow and success will follow. Everyone has a talent which 
ought not to be idle, but ought to be cultivated, and if we are determine to 
ascertain what the talent is we need only answer the simple question, What 
study do I love? In what work am I most happy? Be the study what 1 
may, if we loveit and apply ourselves to it, enthusiasm will quickly be stirred, 
individuality will be established, power will increase, and success, eve? 
though protracted, will certainly crown our efforts. Although we may n0 
feel worthy to unloose the shoes of a Milton, a Beethoven, or a Michael 
Angclo, yet if our humble work springs from the same lofty motive, which 
inspired them in their creations, our work will live in the lives of some who 
have caught the fire of our enthusiasm. Possibly we may not have genius, 
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put that is not a sufficient reason why we should neglect to cultivate the 
plainer talents with which we may be endowed. ‘To some are given five 
talents, to some two, and to some only one, but the one talent, as well as the 
five or two, will increase by persevering endeavour. One of the surest ways 
to stifle enthusiasm is to compare ourselves with extraordinary characters, 
and sigh because we cannot startle the world with works of genius like 
theirs. ‘* We cannot all be Franklins, but by imitating his mental habits 
and unwearicd industry we may reach an eminence we should never otherwise 
reach. Nor would he have been the Franklin he was, if he had permitted 
himself to be discouraged by the reflection that we cannot.all be Newtons.” 
These master-minds loved their work, concentrated all their energies upon it, 
tried and tried again until they reached the ideal which they had formed. Most 
thinking persons form ideals either of moral or esthetical perfection, but 
how rarely they attain to those ideals! Why? JBecause we have not a 
deeply rooted faith in the possibility of their realization, so after a few defeats 
we grow weary, and through the disappointment of our choicest hopes we 
become sad at heart, and sink to a common level in our character and our 
work. But all ereat characters have had to plant their trembling feet upon 
the first rung of “the ladder, whose summit reaches to heaven. All geniuses 
have been children once in age, in work, and in weakness. Inchildhood the 
natural bent of their minds manifested itself in various ways, and happily in 
some instances the parents were wise enough not to thwart that inclination, 
but gave it gentle guidance, and so year by year it grew stronger and became 
transformed into a practical shape: then followed the enthusiasm which success 
vives; having reached one point of perfection they aimed still higher, till 
they wrought such master-pieces that succeeding generations have held them 
in high reverence. And still we render them loving homage; but why 
should we be content to admire them as glories of the past, and envy them 
their mighty power. They were in all points like us, but they were filled 
with enthusiasm. Many of them had to labour under great disadvantages, 
unaided by the privileges and advantages by which we are surrounded. 
Some may remember how Ovid spent the last years of his life in banishment 
among the barbarians of Tomi, on the coast of the Black Sea, where he was 
sent by order of the Emperor Augustus, and stripped of all his property as 
well as torn from his wife and family ; but he wrote some of his finest works 
in that abode of rudeness and desolation. Some have laboured under the 
pressure of extreme poverty, but their enthusiastic love for their work made 
them rise to eminence, as in the case of Erasmus, Kepler, Dr. Johnsou, Claude 
Lorraine, and others. Enthusiasm coupled with perseverance has mace others 
triumphant over the difficulties involved in blindness and in the defects of the 
senses, and other natural bodily powers. Our now immortal Milton comes 
first to thought, who, although he felt that the calamity of blindness was 
coming upon him, still pursued the composition of his ‘‘ Defence for the 
People of England, > and when blindness shut out for ever the beauteous 
scenes of earth he despaired not, but wrote with the mighty power of one 
into whose soul had shone “the Light which lighteth every man who 
cometh into the world, ’” and he endured as seeing the Invisible. 

kinthusiasm is a sreat aid to insight. Nothing but thoroughness will 
satisty a man who loves his work; he sees defects which a listless and care- 


less Worker would overlook ; he never says, ‘f That is done well enough, it 


Wont matter, nobody will notice it.’ Work slurred, little defects, trifling 


blemishes as much pain the delicate susceptibility of his mind, as a speck of 


dust pains the natural eye. ‘To those who possess the true artist spirit what 
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we call trifles are the germs of great results. The following anecdote of 
Michael Angelo gives a striking illustration of the minute attention to details 
which characterizes the enthusiastic lover of Art, while the remark of the 
visitor displays the spirit of the generality of gazers at Art Galleries, who 
have eyes but see not. Michael Angelo was one day explaining to a visitor 
what he had been doing to a statue since his previous visit. ‘‘I have 
retouched this part, polished that, softened this feature, brought out that 
muscle, given some expression to this lip, and more energy to that limb.” 
‘¢ But all these are trifles,”’ remarked the visitor. ‘‘ It may be,’’ replied the 
sculptor, ‘‘but recollect that trifles make perfection and perfection 1s no trifle.” 

Another element in the power of enthusiasm is patience. Those who 
love that to which they have devoted their life are content to ‘‘ labour and 
to wait.” They are not discouraged because success does not quickly follow 
their labours; they can afford to wait, for itis given them in a measure to 
“see the end from the beginning.’? Someone has spoken of the ‘ infinite 
patience of the Scientific spirit.” The patience of the earnest investigator is 
amazing, for in addition to the length and difficulty of abstruse investigations, 
some of the most eminent scientific men have been self-taught, and have 
risen, by their own exertions, from poverty to fame, among whom the good 
and creat Michael Faraday stands as a fine example. While we admire the 
great discoveries of such men as Newton, Volta, Davy and Faraday, and are 
enjoying the benefits which follow their practical application to arts and 
manufactures, we must not overlook the innumerable experiments of which 
the discoveries were the results. What sustained them? An enthusiastic 
love of truth for its own sake. 

Enthusiasm urges a man onward, for it makes him conscious of his im- 
perfections, and keenly sensible of the insignificance of what he has already 
learned, compared with the vast territory of Knowledge which remains to be 
conquered. Such men are ever learning: Excelsior is their motto, and they 
never can utter on earth the supreme cry of joy: ‘‘It is finished!’’ Cardinal 
Farnese meeting Michael Angelo one day walking towards the Coliseum, asked 
him where he was going through the snow. ‘‘I am going to school, still 
anxious to learn,’ ke replied. Moscheles in his life of Beethoven says: 
‘‘ How astonished I was one day when calling upon Hofkapellmeister Salieri 
to see on his table a sheet of paper on which was written in large, bold 
characters, ‘‘The pupil Beethoven has been here.”?’ That set me thinking. 
What! a Beethoven acknowledges he has yet to learn of a Salieri ! 

It is the common lot of unusual characters to be unappreciated, but 
enthusiasm made them rise superior even to that trial: they laboured on in 
the loneliness of greatness, feeling their mission was an exalted one, and that 
their work would live. Great characters are placed in the world to educate 
mankind, to raise it to a higher level, and to help its growth towards pertect 
manhood. Those who surrounded such minds were children compared with 
them, and could not reasonably be expected to understand them or their 
work, and therefore could not appreciate them. 

If we desire the history of the future to be as bright, with illustrious 
thinkers and workers as the history of the past, we must beware of damping 
the enthusiasm of the young. Never ridicule or thwart a child because 1t 
has some hobby, but rather Ict it develope naturally, occasionally giving 4 
httle guidance. Ridicule and opposition from those who ought “to have 
known better has often been the cold blast which has nipped the promising 
bud. Children are not artificial when properly brought up, therefore we 

may accept their little predilections as a tolerably sure indication of thei 
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future work in the world. It is true that children should be educated all 
round, body, soul, and mind, otherwise the mind will be warped and the 
possibility of usefulness considerably limited, but the individuality of the 
mind will soon manifest itself in a particular study, or piece of work which 
ought to be wisely developed. While young people are thwarted by some, 
others compel them to spend many hours every day in studies or works for 
which they have no aptitude, no taste, and therefore no love. Why attempt 
to make a lawyer of a painter, a musician of a linguist, or a banker of a 
writer? If children are to become successful workers and powerful 
characters, the natural bent of their mind must be patiently developed. It 
is not surprising that there is such a lack of character among men and 
women; enthusiasm is systematically driven out of young people, and we 
cannot therefore reasonably expect originality. Whata sad sightis a human 
being who feels conscious that he is a failure and yet might have been a 
success. Let parents beware lest they cause their children to be failures, and 
so justly ‘‘ provoke their children to wrath.’’ Rejoice when the young take 
an enthusiastic interest in noble work, for it is an almost certain sign that 
they will become the workers of the future, and prove yet again the power of 
enthusiasm. 





a 
Village Echoes.—No. 1. 
JOE HARDEN, AND WHY HE BECAME A CONVICT. 





In a village, nestling at the foot of the Yorkshire wolds, lived, many 
years ago, Yabby Harden and his wife, a decent well-to-do sort of couple. 

Their family consisted of three sons and four daughters, being, as the 
father would sometimes facetiously say, ‘‘ One child for every day in the 
week.” 

These children were sent to be educated in the village school, which, by 
the youngest boy was not appreciated as it ought to have been, as the sequel 
of our story will show. 

Yabby loved his children, and was at all times disposed to extend to them 
everything that would make their young lives cheerful and happy. He 
knew however that it was as necessary to restrain them in their natural 
proclivities to evil and to train them in the right way, as it was for the 
gardener to take the twig while young and tender in order to bend it as he 
pleased. ; 

His wife, Janet, on the other hand, had not a proper sense either of her 
maternal duties, authority, or responsibilities, but was easy, good natured, 
without resolution to check her children when doing wrong, and ever ready 
to make an excuse for them, especially for the youngest boy Joe, whenever 
their indiscretions or waywardness got them into trouble. 

‘‘ Janet,” said Yabby one day as he looked half reproachfully, and with 
a saddened countenance at his wife, ‘“‘I’m afraid we shall have a 
ereat deal of trouble with our boy Joe unless he alters his course of life, and 
becomes more obedient both to you and to me than he seems at present in- 
clined to be.” 

‘“‘'There,’’? said Janet rather petulantly, ‘‘ you are constantly trying to 
find some fault or other with poor Joe, just as if he was worse than other 
boys, which I am sure he is not, but quite as good as the rest of them, and 
very much better than some I know who live in this village.”’ 

‘‘Ah, Janet, my dear good wife,’”’ said Yabby, ‘‘ your foolish fondness 
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and partiality to that boy blinds you to his numerous faults, which other folks 
can see as plainly as they can see the big clear face of our old church clock.”’ 

‘Other folks, indeed,’’ sharply retorted the wife, ‘‘ what have they to do 
with my Joe’s faults, I should like to know? It would be very much more to 
their credit if they would mind their own business, and read the lines on old 
Brown’s headstone in the churchyard, which say— 


“The fault you saw in me take care avoid, 
Search well your own, and you'll be well employed.” 


When they see their own faults as plainly as they can see the face of the old 
clock you talk about they’ll be less inclined to trouble themselves about other 
people’s faults and failings than they now are, I am sure.” 

‘¢ Now, Janet,” said Yabby very calmly but firmly, ‘‘I don’t want to be 
too severe with the boy, neither do I wish you ‘to lose your temper, but I 
must insist upon Joe being more obedient and regular at school than he has 
been of late, or he will become hardened and unmanageable, grow up a 
perfect dunce, and so be unfit for any situation either of respectability or 
trust. Not only is he neglecting his education, and bidding defiance to all 
parental authority, but he associates with some of the most profligate lads in 
the village, who make use of bad language, are vicious and cruel, and take a 
delight in robbing birds’ nests of their eggs and young ones which they 
destroy through sheer wanton mischief and wickedness, and then boast of 
having done what they consider to be very clever deeds. And you know, 
Janet, that conduct of this kind must harden the heart, and lead to disastrous 
consequences. Our Joe can no more keep bad company and indulge in cruel 
propensities without becoming more disobedient, careless, and indolent, than 
you can put your finger in the fire without burning it.” 

‘‘Why really, Yabby,” said Janet, ‘‘the more you say the more you 
astonish me. You seem as if you had taken leave of your senses, and to have 
parted company with reason. What is the boy todo? Would you like him 
to wander and mope about alone? Is he to have no companion, and to be 
debarred from all pleasure ? 

‘¢ Your ideas about cruelty and taking bird’s nests are not only unmanly 
but silly. I think there are too many birds by half, and that those who take 
the eggs and young of birds do much good both to farmers and gardeners. 
Birds are pests and thieves, for they not only rob us of seed and grain but 
destroy the buds and blossoms of our fruit trees, and so deprive us of crops 
we should otherwise have. If taking the life of a bird, or of insects’ gives 
pleasure to Joe, who has a right to hinder him from realizing it? Joe may 
take a thousand birds’ eggs and young ones, and destroy as many insects as 
he pleases, I shall not interfere with him, because I see no harm whatever in 
his doing so.”’ 

‘‘O! Janet, Janet,’? said Yabby very emphatically, ‘‘I am painfully 
surprised to hear you express yourself in the manner you have done. I 
always gave you credit for being humane and kind-hearted, and for having 
correct notions of the laws of right and honesty. I am afraid you are more 
morally guilty than the boy whom you are unconsciously encouraging to be 
not only dishonest but cruel. You cannot justify, by any law of. right, the 
wanton destruction of any form of animal life be it ever so large or minute. 
God, who gave you life, gave life to birds, insects and other animals, that 
they might enjoy it, and in enjoying it glorify their Creator. Then why 
should man interfere ‘with the beneficent purposes of our Maker by needlessly 
destroying those creatures who do him no harm, but are in various ways use- 
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ful to mankind? It is not only dishonest to be a burglar and an embezzler, 
but it is equally so, as well as cruel, to deprive anything of its lawful rights 
and pleasure unless for proper legitimate purposes. Dishonesty and cruelty 
lead to misery, disgrace, and often to a shameful death. Many a voice has 
come from our convict ships, our penal settlements, and even from the dark 
cells of our prisons, warning parents to train up their children in honesty, 
truthfulness, and humanity. Many prisoners, and murderers too, have traced 
their lamentable fates to a want of proper moral education when children, 
and to not having been restrained in their evil habits by their parents in 
early life.’’ 

Janet was about to make a sharp reply to her husband’s remarks, but 
was prevented by the boy Joe coming into the house, and bearing in his hand 
a nest of half-fledged birds, which he had taken from a bush not far off. 
Without describing the pleasure Joe evinced in the possession of his prize, 
and the mother’s expression of delight at her boy’s success and happiness, we 
need only say that this little episode was a corroboration of what the father 
had said, and furnished him with another reason why he should fear that 
evil might come upon Joe if he was not at once checked in the course he was 
pursuing. 

Asserting his authority and taking the nest of birds in his own hand, 
Yabby requested the boy to show him at once the place from which he has 
taken it. Although the mother protested against her son doing so, and Joe 
was unwilling to comply, bellowing lke a calf all the while, the father’s 
order was obeyed, and in the course of a few minutes the nest was, as well 
as it could be, replaced in the bush to the great pleasure of the parent birds. 

On Yabby’s return home he found Janet in an angry, surly mood, and 
very reticent, so that their home during the remainder of the day had but 
little of the sunshine of happiness in it. 

As time went on, matters did not improve in this household. Janet and 
Joe waged a war of opposition and disobedience to Yabby. The boy was 
indifferent to his school duties, and whenever he had an opportunity, joined 
his wicked companions, and committed various acts of cruelty. These things 
were however concealed as much as possible from the father, and in some 
instances misrepresentations were made by the mother to screen the delin- 
quencies of the boy Joe. 

A few years passed away during which time the evil inclinations of Joe 
manifested themselves more and more, and he became known as an indolent, 
self-willed, incorrigible, and depraved character. In addition to defying 
parental authority, he even treated maternal affection and care with indiffer- 
ence and unkindness. He had now become a source of deep concern and 
sorrow to his friends. Even Janet began to see her folly in having indulged 
him in the foolish manner she had done. But it was now too late. Joe was 
beyond her control, and no longer susceptible to the gentle entreaties of a 
fond but mistaken mother. The seed sown and cherished in the young mind 
of Joe began to bear baneful fruit, and serious apprehensions were entertained 
that his vicious habits would sooner or later involve him in great trouble, and 
bring disgrace and censure upon his family. 

For certain reasons we need not detail, Joe was one morning missing. 
He had gone, no one knew whither. He had given no intimation of his 
intention to leave the village, nor had he left any clue by which he could be 
traced. To his parents, his abrupt departure and absence were as great a 
source of sorrow as his conduct had been to them when he was at home. 
No subsequent enquiries elicited any information of his whereabouts, and so 
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Yabby and his wife had to resign themselves to their lot as well as they 
could, and as the subjects of silent grief, to wait in painful expectation, and 
with but faint hope, for what the future might reveal respecting the fate of 
their son. 

Leaving what we have just related in the oblivious waters of the past, 
we look through the vista of the future comprising a period of about six 
years. Although the subject changes, we are still in the village at the foot 
of the Yorkshire wolds. 

It was early on a cold, dreary foggy morning in the month of November, 
that a small farmer went to his stable to feed his horse, he intended to take 
out that day on a rather longer journey than usual. He was alarmed and 
astonished on finding the door open and the stable empty. During the night 
it had been broken “into, and the horse, saddle, and bridle taken. away, but 
by whom he could not tell. 

One morning, about twelve days after this, the horse, saddled and bridled, 
and all bespattered with mud, and in a state of great exhaustion, was 
standing at the door of the stable from which it had been stolen. The weary 
horse could tell no tale of the delinquent, who, it was conjectured, had used 
him for some dishonest purpose, but he showed his pleasure and gratitude at 
his return by repeated neighs when patted and spoken to by his master. 

The return of the animal was involved in as much obscurity as his 
departure was; no one could solve the mystery. 

About this time rumours were afloat that robberies had been committed 
in various places round about, but no clue could be obtained of the thief or 
thieves. This caused the villagers far and wide to adopt precautionary 
measures for the safety of their property. 

About three o’clock one morning in March, a labouring man residing in 
a village about a mile from the one before mentioned, was looking out of his 
bedroom window to see if the weather was likely to be favourable for some 
kind of work he had undertaken to do that day, when he saw in the road 
two large pigs being driven by a man he thought he knew. 

‘‘Holloa, Joe,’ said the labourer, ‘‘is that you, where are you going to 
with the pigs, eh?” 

‘“To the market,” said the man, in an evidently changed tone of voice. 
Then urging on the pigs he was soon out of sight. 

The labourer, however, was suspicious that all was not right about the 
pig business, and believing the man he had addressed from his window to be 
Joe, and surmising that he was in all probability the delinquent who had 
stolen the horse and the pig previously from the village close by, he made 
haste to follow the man with the pigs, so that he might be certain whether it 
was Joe or not. 

He had not gone far before he saw the animals quietly resting under 
some large elm trees by the side of the road, but their driver was nowhere to 
be seen. This seemed to be ample proof to the labourer that he was not 
mistaken in his conjecture that all was not quite right about the pigs. <A 
few hours after this a report was circulated that during the night two fine 
fat pigs had been stolen from another village about two miles off, to which 
the pigs were taken, and in due course restored to their owner. 

Joe, for it was he who had been seen, finding he had been recognised, 
made his escape, but where to no one could tell. “Three days passed. away 
but no tidings were obtained of the missing man, who was particularly 
wanted by the officers of the law, who were furnished with a warrant for his 


apprehension. 
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About three or four days after the pig-driver had disappeared, two men of 
the neighbourhood went to an adjacent wood in quest of some briar-stocks 
for rose-tree grafting. On returning home they saw a man fast asleep at the 
root of one of the trees, and close to him a partly consumed turnip. 

On waking the man up, they saw it was Joe, who had been accused of 
the pig robbery, and who, as before observed, was just then particularly 
wanted. | 

Scizing the bewildered Joe by the collar, they put him between them, 
and in this way took him past his own parents’ door to the village inn, where 
he was placed for the night in a room, in which many years before a 
notorious highwayman had also been confined previous to his examination 
before a magistrate in a neighbouring town. 

All the villagers were astir with excitement, and many of them with 
indignation, as they had concluded without evidence, judge or jury, that Joe 
was the man who had stolen the horse and pig of their neighbours a few 
months before. 

So enraged were some of the village men, that had it been in their power 
they would have ended the prisoner’s life by lynch law. Others, however, 
said that Joe was more to be pitied than censured, considering how his 
mother had humoured and spoiled him by foolish indulgences. 

Some of the villagers, mothers in particular, sympathized with the 
parents in this calamity which had befallen them, and in the trouble they 
could see awaiting them. 

To Joe’s father this was a particularly distressing event, as he was at 
that time lying helpless on his bed under an attack of paralysis. But, pain- 
ful as this event was, it did not surprise him. It was no more than he 
expected and feared would come to pass as the result of Joe’s wayward 
conduct and disobedience. | 

For what had taken place he did not upbraid or blame his wife, for 
whom, after all, he had a strong affection; but he tried to console her as well 
as he could, by saying that troubles are often mercies in disguise sent to 
effect those changes in the human heart, which are intended to prepare it for 
a brighter and happier condition in the world to come. 

Janet, however, was for a time, almost inconsolable. She thought her 
lot was a hard one, and even said that this dispensation was not only a dark 
one, but unjust and undeserved. She was unwilling to admit or to see that 
she was now reaping as she had sown. It was to her asad reality that the 
boy she had petted and spoiled, and never checked in acts of cruelty, was 
now a prisoner in the very village in which he first saw the light, and but a 
few yards from the home in which he had been reared, fed, and sheltered. 
She no doubt called to mind his boyhood days, when he would often, instead 
of being at school roam at pleasure on the mountain slopes, through the 
woods and fields, or by the river-side, accompanied by those whose tastes and 
crucl inclinations were similar to his own. These were bitter remembrances 
to Janet. Who can gauge the depth of heart-trouble born of remorse and 
springing from a sense of duty neglected, and from foolish indulgences which 
blind the cyes to faults and failings which need correction. 

One night of sorrow passed away. The morning sun then threw his 
slanting rays athwart the broad breasts and brows of the Yorkshire wolds ; 
and a keen north-cast wind whistled among the still leafless branches of a 
row of fine old elm and other trees, which at that time adorned the village 
and the sloping sides of the adjacent hills. 

Karly on this morning, a large crowd of men, women, and children had 
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collected near the Inn to glean what they could of the probable fate of Joe, 
but they were kept for some time in great suspense. At length the 
rumbling of wheels was heard, and then a vehicle containing two men was 
seen to drive to the Inn. These men were officers of the law, who had come 
under proper warrant to convey the prisoner to a town but a few miles off to 
be examined on the charges which had been preferred against him. 

News of Joe’s arrest had spread in all directions, so that on the 
occasion of his trial the court was crowded with curious listeners, amongst 
whom were many of the people from his native village. The evidence of 
the prisoner’s guilt was so overwhelming, that independent of his admission 
that he took the horse from the stable, and had stolen the pig first mentioned 
from near neighbours of his parents, the jury were compelled to give a 
verdict of guilty. The judge then sentenced Joe to twentyone years’ trans- 
portation beyond the seas. Even his degraded position, the gloomy prospect 
of the life of a convict in a penal settlement, and the sorrow of his distressed 
relatives, seemed to fail in making any impression on Joe’s mind, and in 
exacting from him any expression of regret, for as soon as the Judge had 
pronounced the sentence, Joe looked impudently and defiantly at him, and said, 
‘¢ Thank you, sir, I hope I shall find you sitting there when I come back.” 

In a short time he was sent to New South Wales, from which place it 
was supposed he never returned. Years glided by, but neither his parents 
nor anyone in the village ever had the least information respecting him. 

Poor old Yabby died soon after Joe’s departure from England, and 
although Janet survived him a long time, her declining life was by no means 
bright or happy. She. had lived however to see the folly of not correcting 
Joe when he was disobedient, and for allowing him to indulge so much in 
indolent habits, and cruel pastime. He who had so often wantonly destroyed 
the lives of happy, harmless creatures, was now as one dead to his mother, 
who felt that instead of having him to support and comfort her in her old age, 
his fate was a source of perpetual sorrow and regret to her. 

At length she died, and she now sleeps by the side of Yabby. To this 
day, the face of the old church clock looks down upon the green turf under 
which their bodies repose. 

It was believed by many of the villagers, that before the death of Janct, 
Joe had gone to the silent grave, not only branded as a convict and far away 
from friends and the endearments of his village home, but in all probability 
had been buried, as such men generally are,— 


““Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” 


In closing this brief story may we not say, that to parents it teaches the 
necessity of tirmness, and of a good example, as well as of kindness and fond 
affection. 

Is it not true that during the years of infancy and boyhood, or girlhood, 
the heart and mind are the most impressible, and the most likely effectually 
to receive and to profit by wholesome instruction, and to be guided by those 
influences which not only form but dignify the human character ? 

May we not assume that had Yabby been aided by Janct in his efforts to 
teach their son Joe the duty of obedience and of humanity, that the boy, instead 
of being the cause of so much sorrow and degradation to others, might have 
been respected by them, and the means of promoting the happiness and 
cheering the declining life of his parents, to whom he was allied by the 
strongest of all human ties, and whose titles of father and mother are the 
nearest and dearest of all upon earth? It no doubt might have been so, but 
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Joe’s wickedness, disobedience, and cruelties, ended in that misery which 
usually follows such conduct. | 
“The cruel boy unchecked a fiend may rise, 
Nero himself began by killing flies.” 

Let us hope that the foregoing statements may act as a beacon light to 
those who may read them, and that both parents and children may profit by 
those great moral lessons which may be learnt from this painfully interesting 
narrative of Joe Harden, and why he became a convict. 

MARTURIA. 
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‘Jemima Moy,” and other Dealers; 


Licensed and Unlicensed. 
A Sketch of Village Life. By Mrs. M. EK. Bewsuer, Author of “ Philip Stone,” &c., &. 





CHAPTER XVII. 

Yes, Dame Moy and her gossips were right, ‘‘Mr. Leslie was going to 
build a house;’’ anda very pretty place it was now, at this epoch of my 
tale, for the gardens and shrubberies had been most tastefully laid out, and 
fully repaid the trouble and expense. 

The setting sun shone with full splendour into a sitting-room at Kistling 
Vicarage, and tinted with a richer hue the pretty hair of a young girl, sitting 
near the open window: her features were not exactly beautiful, still there 
was a something in her whole appearance very taking and pleasant to the 
eye; when a smile lit up the girl’s face, she would have been pronounced 
beautiful, at least by the lips of those wholoved her. This maiden possessed 
the great gift, the faculty of making herself beloved by all around her: the 
secret lay in her utter unselfishness, in her great consideration for the feelings 
and wishes of all with whom she had to do. 

Love begets love: her whole life was made up of constant forgetfulness 
of se/f, and in loving help to others; this is what made Ada Leslie, the 
Mistress at the Vicarage, so lovable and so beloved; the secret of her joy was 
that she was endued with that sweet, childish, unquestioning faith, which 
sees mercy and love in everything, and believes in a perfect rest above, as 
our Saviour says, ‘‘ Except ye be converted and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” ...... Yes, in her trials 
and sorrows, and she had known many for her age, she knew where to find 
peace, that peace which the world can neither give nor take away. 

Wherever this young lady went she always managed to carry sunshine 
with her, and hope and brightness; she did not dream her life away as too 
many do; no, she found plenty to occupy her in this busy world of ours: no 
sickly sentimentality could find room in her heart; her’s was a life of loving, 
active benevolence, and an inestimable blessing she proved to her brother’s 
poor parishioners, who looked up to her with a feeling of love and gratitude, 
akin to veneration. 

She was constantly thinking of some little delicacy or comfort for the aged 
or sick in the Parish, and she was particularly skilful in sick cookery; or she 
would call and visit and cheer an invalid with kind words, or a little offering 
of fruit, flowers, or books, or something she noticed might be acceptable; or 
she would put up an interesting picture to catch the eye of a child, or sick 
person, who was weary of lying watching what was going on; or in a sweet, 
gentle voice, and in language suitable to the capacity of the listener, she 
would tell of Jesus and his never-ending love. In the Sunday-school her 
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services were invaluable ; indeed altogether she was so useful to Mr. Leslie, 
and added so greatly to his domestic comfort, that he wondered how he had 
managed without her aid. 

There had been a great deal of fever in Kistling, as well as in the adjoin- 
ing hamlet of Pakefield, and this earnest-minded clergyman omitted no 
opportunity of visiting the sick and aged in this their hour of dire necessity. 
Yes, Mr. Leshe had, directly upon his appointment to the Living, lost no 
time in going to see these poor neglected people in their own homes. At 
first when he spoke to them of their souls, they listened with astonishment 
that he should care for their welfare. By degrees an interest was awakened 
in their benighted hearts. 

He established weekly ‘‘ Cottage Lectures,’’ which were well attended, 
and throughout the hamlet his influence could be both felt and seen. It was 
impossible to shut one’s eyes to the marvellous change for the better, which 
this Christian man had effected in many of the worst characters belonging to 
the place. Indeed, Kistling, and the adjoining hamlet, had been notorious 
for immorality and uncivilisation ; the greater part of the villagers congratu- 
lating themselves on their independence, another word for impudence and 
insurbordination ; especially the younger ones, who prided themselves on 
their pert incivility and rudeness. 

There was a blessed change: no profane swearing, no open scoffing at 
religion, very little intemperance. The women found better employment 
than tattling and gossipping about from house to house, slandering and back- 
biting their neighbours; while the children attended school regularly, and 
were being trained in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. Now again 
cases of fever were just then very prevalent, but the Vicar still continued his 
ministrations, though he had felt his usual energy wanting. Well for him 
was it that he had a loving sister near him, who soon noticed his languor 
and weariness, and insisted on his giving himself rest; and none too soon, for 
he had caught the fever, and, in a few hours, lay prostrate on his bed, 
apparently quite unconscious of what was passing. 

Ada Leslie had determined on calling in Mr. Rogers immediately her 
brother was ill; and she was almost constantly at his side, unmindful of her 
own personal danger. The malady was rapidly approaching a crisis. It is 
impossible to describe the anxiety that came over the entire parish, as day by 
day his illness increased ; many were the offers of assistance in every way, 
but Ada would not hear of relinquishing her post at hisside. Mr. Rogers had 
said that if the weary, sleepless patient could only get a few hours of “natural 
sleep, the crisis would probably be a happy one. 

He did get a beautiful refreshing sleep, and Ada felt that it was specially 
granted in answer to the prayers offered up for him; she was now sure her 
beloved brother would be spared to her and his parishioners. She thanked 
God and took courage. 

He had an unusually strong constitution, and with the blessing of his 
Heavenly Father on the means adopted, he soon regained his usual health, 
and with it the intense desire to work again in his Master’s vineyard while 
it is called to-day, before the night cometh when none can work. 

At length the day came when he was able to take his accustomed place in 
the Church, and it will not soon be forgotten with what power he preached. 

Many of his parishioners waited until he came out of the sacred edifice, 
to express their feelings of delight at secing him restored to health. 

‘© How was he honoured, in the midst of the people, in his coming out of 
the sanctuary.’? Such were the words that occurred to Ada Leslie at the 
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honour and respect with which he was welcomed. Mr. Leslie experienced 
the delight of once again joining in our beautiful and comprehensive Church 
Service, and of uniting with the great congregation in one loud strain of 
prayer and praise. 
Truly, he could say ke had been near the threshold of heaven; but his 
Master had more work for him to do before his heur of rest should arrive. 
‘He hath been near unto the golden gate ; 
Serene he waited for his Master’s calling,” 
It came—‘ A little longer thou must wait, 
The Sands of life have not yet ceased their falling.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

Time passed on—the chill autumnal winds had swept pretty nearly all 
the leaves off the elm trees near Dan Stebbing’s cottage; the sere and 
yellow leaves strewed the pathway, the river was swollen with heavy rains, 
the clouds looked dark and lowering, when once again on the air sounded the 
knell of the solemn bell, telling that another parishioner had fallen beneath 
the power of death; yes, the church bell now tolled for Martha Stebbings, 
who, at length after weary sufferings, had resigned her breath to Him who 
gave it, in humble confidence, so Mr. Leshe belicved, in the love of her 
eracious Saviour. 

There is an undesirable awe in the presence of death: an awe which 
even bad men feel, and Dan Stebbings experienced some such feeling, when 
he returned from a shooting expedition with his master and a large party of 
friends, on this chilly, damp evening, to find his wife a corpse! himself a 
widower, through his own cruelty, with seven children, one very young and 
helpless. As he looked round his family, his heart sank within him, and he 
seemed to have a faint idea that he had not made them the best of fathers : 
‘‘Should he turn over anew leaf, not frequent the ‘ Dragon,’ but stay at 
home with his children in the evenings, and send them to school during the 
week, and attend church with them on Sundays?’’? Nota few good and 
wise resolutions are made in the chamber of death, or when recovering from 
a severe illness ; it has been said ‘‘ that /e// itself 1s paved with good inten- 
tions!’’ Alas! bitter experience shows that few, very few of these good 
intentions are ever really carried into practice. Yes, Jim Reeve felt for his 
friend Dan Stebbings in his time of trouble; for hadn’t he lost his wife? 
How do you think he showed his friendship ? by inviting him to take a glass 
of hot gin and water in the old corner of the room at the ‘*‘ Dragon :”’ he said 
his dear friend wasin alow way, and wanted something to keep up his spirits ! 

Dan, in spite of all his good resolutions formed in his own strength, 
accompanied him ‘‘ like an ox to the slaughter.’’? The voice of the faithful 
clergyman seemed to sound in his ears: conscience was not yet quite har- 
dened, still the tempter prevailed. He thought for one moment of the 
desolate hearth, of his seven motherless children, then in bright contrast 
came the cheerful corner in the ale-house, the cup of forgetfulness. He gave 
one look towards his cottage, then turned with a jest to go with Jim, to join 
the festive company, where he was always so welcome a guest. Ata late 
hour that night Dan staggered home, where Peggy set awaiting him, cower- 
ing over the dying embers of a fire. 

What a deplorable sight is it for a girl to see her father in such a state of 
helpless intoxication! ‘To see the man, who, in the course of nature, should 
protect her, require her aid even to get into his bed—and through drink ! 
In what an awful frame of mind to lie down to sleep, to refresh the wasted 
energies, to regain strength for the work of the morrow ! 
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of England. 
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Ir England is to hold her place amongst the nations of the world, she 
must do it through you. ‘The hardy sons and daughters of toil must take 
their right position in the land. There is no need to enter into long historic 
dissertations concerning the value of aristocracies, or to test that value by 
philosophic arguments. Whatever their use may or may not have been in 
the past ages of the world, thus much at least is evident to all who are not 
purblind, that the future of England’s destiny will be in the hands of the 
masses of the people, and this destiny will be either made or marred by 
them. With the franchise in their hands to the extent to which it has been 
already given to them, and with the certainty that the borders of the present 
limit will be further enlarged, no class interests, however powerful, however 
moneyed, can resist them. They may be the masters of the situation. Kng- 
land so far, in these later days, has made her revolutions almost bloodless. 
She has passed, in theory, from aristocratic to democratic rule, without 
bloodshed or violence in her streets and fields. Changes which have elsewhere 
uprooted society itself, and left behind the chasms of convulsive upheavals, 
have been brought about in England with comparative peace. All must 
desire, all must pray for, the continuance of this course. And upon you, 
working men of England, doth now chiefly hang the issue, how these things 
shall be. Let one who loves you much, who would fain have you possess 
all good things, say a word or two in all sincerity. 

You can never assert your rights, you can never hold your place, and 
make yourselves worthy arbiters ‘of the future of your country, unless you 
lift yourselves. Too many of you, in all faithfulness be it said, have not the 
high aspirations you ought to have. You are content to be what you are. 
I know the history of the past. I know the excuses you will make. You 
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will tell me of education long denied, of the franchise long withheld, of 
unjust trade laws, of cruel food laws. I know the past. But do not, I beg 
you, look only to the past; look upon the future now open before you, and 
in which we desire with all our hearts that you should have a glorious part. 
Think of all which yet remains to be accomplished, and even when these 
things are done, new visions still will burst upon our view, for it is with ‘J 
nations as with men. Progress begets progress, and as we mount higher we ba | 
see farther. Think, I say, “of all which is yet asking for accomplishment at aa 
our hands. Perfect and entire religious equality before the law. A perfect 
system of national education. Land sect free. Primogeniture abolished. iil 
The traffic in deadly lquors set aside. Our homes made healthy, pure, 4 ABI 
and beautiful. Our rural brethren raised from the serfdom of their Vii 
lot. Ido but sketch. <A thousand other points rise before me, but I hold a ii 
pen. Ah! who shall dare bid us ‘rest and be thankful?’’? Who ; 

shall dare tell us that our programme is exhausted ? There is no exhaustion 
in the upward and the onward paths. ‘There will not be even when we 
have crossed the stream, and stand upon the further bank of eternity. But 
we cannot have these changes without your help, and that your help may be 
real help, you must be free men in heart. It has been said you are cor- 
rupted, that you have less high, less noble aspirations than you had in the 
days of darker oppression and tyranny. I do not believe this. You only pe 
want to rouse yourselves. But, working men, you must make some changes yh 
in yourselves if you are to accomplish ‘the great things God asks of you. 
Get rid of the thought of sending rich men to Parliament because they are 
rich. Itis a thought as vile, as miserable, as it is fraught with danger to 
the future of England. Get rid, we entreat you, of this accursed influence aad 
of the beer barrel and the ein shop. Cast it from you. Are you not ashamed ee a 
of it? Spurn it from you. These men, the liquor sellers, are holding you | 
enslaved. Already have they boasted that they can from amoneg'st “their 
creatures lead enough men to the ballot-box to sway all elections. These 
liquor traders have no high aspirations for you, no noble thoughts for you; 
fies do but desire your money, and haying that, and being themselves 
enriched, to hold you still in thrall. 

If you would be free, yourselves must strike the blow. If ever you are 
to be frec, you must be rid of this debasing interest of hquordom which is 
demoralising the whole land, enslaving you, impoverishing your wives and 
children. Come, we remember the olden days, the deeds done in times past 
by you, first the Reform bill, Corn Laws, countless other battles ; come, rise, 
magic off this tyranny of the liquor traffickers, and with it you will shake 
off 2 thousand other degrading habits. You will not be idle whilst the 
women slave ; you will not deprive your children of food for body or of mind; 
you will not pamper with food the vile cur, vile only because you prefer it 
to nobler things, whilst your houscholds starve; you will not give your- 
selyes up to mean, sordid things; you will remember that you are men,— 
heirs of the living God, called to play a part in the history of your country, 
ay, in the history of the world, called to write some portion of the world’s 
lustory for us. Do not say our betters do these things, and why, therefore, 
should not we? If they do, so much the worse for them, so much the more 
certaily, if they change not, shall swift destruction come upon them. But 
be it with them as it may; our word now is with you. Do not be such, 
and if the men in higher station do these abomi.stions, why then be you 
jugher in thought, life, and action, than those above you. Be you not of 
socicty’s, but of nature’s, gentle blood. And again, do not say these 
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accusations against us are unjust. We are not guilty of these cnormities 
about which you write. We know that many of you are of the best and 
most truly noble in the land, but, alas! a great many of you are what you 
should not be, and it is they who hold your class down, who are the prey of 
sordid men, the slaves of degrading and degraded interests. The time must 
come W hen to have a highly “cultured mind and polished manners shall not 
be inconsistent, nay, shall be most consistent, with any and every manual 
trade whatever. Cultivate your minds, working men; withdraw yourselves 
from debasing associations ; imbibe and foster the spirit of true religion; be 
God-fearing and upright; exercise your political franchise boldly, truth- 
{ully—the career before you, if this be your conduct, is of the brightest, 
the hopes of the future of England are of the fairest. If these aspirations 
be not realised, but the reverse, what shall be that career—what those 


hopes? I forbear to say—I dare not think. 
& 


Acrostics and Charades. 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
First Letters, the plural of an insect: Third, the plural of an insect: Last, 
the plural of an insect. 
Present participle of the verb To waft. 
An alleging. 
Its queen admired Solomon’s wisdom. 
One who takes another’s words or thoughts without acknowledgment. 


Great difference of opinion prevails as to the age of (5), the hero of 
early Egyptian history, but it seems very probable that he flourished 
during the wandering of the Israelites in the Desert. The trophies of his 
victories, in the form of pillars, were found from the Danube to the 
Ganges, and southward to Ethiopia. 
NUMBERED CHARADE. 
It is related that in the election contest in 1786, the tenant of one of the cot- 
tages of which the borough of [ in Sussex consists, had, although 
pressed by poverty, the integrity to reject the offer of £1000 for his vote. 


The word to be inserted in the brackets has 7 letters: 3, 4, 1,6,2 is a yellow 
transparent gum of a resinous taste; 7,3,4 is an animal; sois 5,6,3,2; so 1s 
4,3,7,6; you may buy paper by the 2, 6,3,4; let us 3, 7,4 ourselves with. 
atience whiie waiting to be operated on by the 1, a, 3, wy) 7; his chin was 
5,3, 2,6 of hair; let love glow on your forehead, and joy 1 6; 3, 4 in your eyes ; 


and may there be no discord to 4, 3,2 your peace of mind. 5, 7, 6,3, 41s a fish. 
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KEY TO AUGUST ACROSTIC. 


Acrosti.— 1. Pl Ay F ellow. 12. FlIn T. 
2. SoFt En. 13. Pes ¢ H. 
3. En Ab Le. 14. AsHp E naz. 
4. CoOMbI ne. , 15. Ex Pl Ain. 
5. AvOuCh. 16. EnOc H. 
6. To r i st. 17. PPEcE. 
7. Be Ss Arabia. 18. In Te M perate. 
8. Fr Ee D om. | 19. OvEry Awe. 
9. PaN t O mime 20. OrSi N11. 
10. TiGeR. 21. AsSeS. 
11. Al L-p O werful. 
Thirds GLISH POETESS. 





Fifths—FELICIA DOROTHA HEMANS. 
Charade—Kirk-cud-bright. 


THOMPSON SHARP. 
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THE MID-DAY MEAL. 


‘“‘ How sweet it is—the morning work complete, 
Our willing team from labouring yoke set free, 
On this green bank to rest our weary feet, 
And eat the bread of honest industry. 








‘‘ We'll envy not the power which wealth supplies, 
Nor seek from this our earthly toil release ; 
But humbly hope in worlds beyond the skies, 


To dwell where happiness shall never cease.” 
No. 10, Vol. O. 
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How John Marshall chose his Wife. 


By Mrs. H. B. Pauti, Author of “ Trevor Court,” “Evelyn Howard,” &c., &e. 
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CHAPTER X.—JOHN VISITS MRS. BOND. 


Ir John Marshall had tried his utmost to get better acquainted with 
Esther Bond, he could never have succeeded so quickly and so completely as 
by the sad circumstances related in the last chapter. | 

Sad and startling as these events were, yet they were of a nature to 
throw down all reserve, and place the young people at once on friendly terms 
with each other. 

We must go back a few hours and describe more particularly the circum- 
stances which led to John Marshall’s appearance at the Limes. 

Not many minutes after Esther Bond had been admitted by the house- 
maid, on that eventful evening, John Marshall walked up to the side 
entrance to be cordially welcomed by the servants, for whom tea was being 
prepared by the cook. 

‘¢'You’re just in time for tea, Mr. Marshall,” said the latter, ‘‘come, take 
a chair and make yourself comfortable; master’s not home yet, I suppose 
you’ve come to see him.” 

Quite unconscious that a certain young lady, who for some weeks had 
occupied every disengaged thought, was already in the house on a floor above 
him, John readily accepted the invitation. 

But before he could seat himself, the screams of the children and the 
housemaid, and the words—‘‘ Mamma, Dora’s on fire!’’ made him pause for 
a moment, and then rush upstairs as we have seen. . 

He received the waterproof, and heard the hasty words of Esther Bond, 
but with his whole thought concentrated on an effort to save the child he 
failed to recognise the voice or the speaker. Indeed he scarcely remembered 
where he was nor what he had done, till while laying his helpless burden on 
the sofa, he saw Mrs. Linwood enter the drawing-room, and heard the calm 
but agonised words that issued from her white lips. 

He could scarcely realise what followed, although he noticed the pale face 
under the straw hat, and watched Esther as she placed the chair for Mrs. 
Linwood and then kneel by the sofa and soothe the little sufferer with 
loving words. 

Mrs. Linwood had called her ‘‘ Esther” but John did not know that this 
was the name of Mrs. Bond’s daughter. The face seemed familiar to him, 
but his nerves had been too much shaken with the effort he had made to 
allow him to remember where he had seen it. 

Not till the doctor entered and addressed the young girl as ‘‘ Miss Bond,” 
did he realise the fact that he had been for some minutes in the company of 
the little milliner. 

This discovery hastened his movements in leaving the room, and no doubt 
increased the palor which so alarmed the cook, and made him thankful for 
the brandy which she put in his tea. 

Correctly speaking, the tea table was deserted, the servants appeared t00 
unsettled to think of tea until they had heard the doctor’s report. 
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Jane, who as we know had been attending to the doctor’s requirements in 
the drawing-room, could give very little information on the subject. 

‘©Oh, don’t ask me,”’ she said, ‘I couldn’t look, and there was Esther 
holding the bandages and looking as calm as possible. It was bad enough 
to hear the poor little darling’s moans, and yet she bore it all bravely ; and 
then you know I had seen her all in flames, oh! it was dreadful, I shall 
never get the sight out of my head,’’ and poor Jane covered her eyes up to 
shut out the scene. . 

At this moment the bell rang for Jane, and as she left the room, she said— 

‘¢T suppose I shall have to tell how it happened, and I can’t help feeling 
it was partly my fault,—take Esther Bond a cup of tea, somebody, she looks 
quite worn out.” 

‘‘T suppose I had better wait,’’ said John presently, ‘‘as the master 
ordered me to come.”’ 

“Yes, yes; don’t go till he can see you,”’ said the cook, ‘‘ I’m going to 
take a cup of tea to Miss Bond, and I shan’t be long. Do try to eat some- 
thing, Mr. Marshall, there’s biscuits on the table, and bread and butter.”’ 

John had no inclination to eat, events were so rapidly crowding upon him, 
that he scarcely seemed to have time even to think. However, he took a 
biscuit which the kitchenmaid offered him, and presently cook returned and 
exclaimed,— 

‘‘ Master will never forget you after this, Mr. Marshall; the doctor says 
nothing could have saved the little girl if you had not been so quick in what 
you did. The burns are very bad, but the doctor thinks they’ll soon heal.” 

‘‘1’m very thankful I have been of use,”’ he replied, ‘‘ but that young 
lady’s waterproof did half the business; if she hadn’t thought of that so 
quickly, it would have been too late by the time I got off my coat.” 

‘‘Ah, yes; Esther’s the most thoughtfullest girl I ever knew, and pretty 
and clever too, there’s no knowing the use she is to her mother, who keeps a 
milliner’s shop near Oxford Street. I suppose she brought home the children’s 
hats this evening, and that’s how she came to be here; and a lucky thing too, 
for such quick thoughtful people to be here at such a awful time.” 

At this moment John Marshall was sent for to the library, and on enter- 
ing it he was surprised and completely overcome by Mr. Linwood’s con- 
duct. The gentleman advanced and held out his hand to the working man, 
whom in her silly pride Alice Naylor despised, and said,— 

‘‘Let me shake hands with you, Marshall; I thank you from my heart 
for your promptness, which has saved my child. I cannot feel thankful 
enough to the providence which brought you here this evening.” 

Mr. Linwood’s grasp was warm and cordial as he took his foreman’s hand, 
but he noticed with surprise that the fingers quivered in his touch. A sudden 
thought struck him, he hastily released the hand, exclaiming— 

“T am hurting you, Marshall; you have injured your hands in saving 
my child.” 

_“Tt is a mere nothing, Sir,” he replied; ‘‘only a little scorched and 
blistered while I smothered the flames in the waterproof. But can I attend 
to the business for which you requested me to call ?” 

‘No, no, not to-night; get home as quick as you can—and that reminds 
ne there is a young girl here, who has come all the way from Oxford Street 
with some millinery. She has been here two hours, her mother will be 
sctting alarmed about her, and I cannot allow her to go home alone. There 
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is an omnibus from the “Plough” to Oxford Street at eight o’clock, will you 
take charge of Esther Bond, and sce her home safely ?”’ 

‘‘T will, Sir, indeed,” said John with a strong effort of self-control, under 
this realisation of his earnest wishes. ‘‘I will not leave the young lady till 
she is safe at home.” 

‘¢ And take care of yourself, John,”’ said his master, kindly, ‘your nerves 
must have been a little startled to-night, and whatever you do, don’t break 
the blisters on your hands.”’ 

The news that John Marshall was to take Esther Bond home, soon reached 
that young lady’s ears. 

‘‘He is a most respectable, steady young man, my dear,’’ Mrs. Linwood 
had said, and Esther who had been actuated chiefly by curiosity respecting 
the young man who had followed them to church, and who as she supposed 
was Miss Naylor’s lover, readily accepted the offered escort. 

Indeed she was glad of it, for the excitement of the last two hours had 
ereatly upset her. 

The threatened storm had passed off in the distance, yet shawls, and 
wraps, and waterproofs were eagerly offered by the servants with whom Esther 
was a favourite. 

‘You're trembling with cold, Esther,’’ said Jane, as she at last persuaded 
her to wrap herself in a shawl. 

‘¢ Nonsense, it’s not cold,”’ said cook, ‘‘ she’s been frightened out of her 
wits, no wonder she trembles; don’t keep her,’’ she added. ‘‘Come, my dear, 
Mr. Marshall’s ready, and he’ll take care of you, never fear,’’ she whispered, 
as they all wished her good-bye. . 

But for the circumstances which had so startled the poor girl on that sad 
evening, some other little jokes about John Marshall might have passed 
during his absence, but they could see that Esther was too upset to bear jokes, 
so nothing was said to make her uncomfortable as the two young people left 
the house together. 

It may easily be understood that a certain feeling of reserve kept them 
silent as they walked across the common to the “‘ Plough.’ But the silence 
made Esther uncomfortable, and with an effort, she said,— 

‘‘1’m very much obliged to you, Mr. Marshall; but I’m afraid if you go 
all the way to Oxford Street with me, it will take you a long distance from 
your own home.” 

‘*Tt would not matter to me, Miss Bond,” he replied, ‘‘even if it took me 
ten miles away, for I’m a good walker; but, after seeing you home,’I shall 
have less than three miles to walk, and I can do that in an hour; besides, | 
must not forget my promise to Mr. Linwood.” 

These remarks broke the ice, and after leaving the omnibus at Regent’s 
Circus, during the walk up Oxford Street, John Marshall learnt enough of 
the character of Esther Bond to prove to him that his first impressions 
respecting her were not altogether wrong. 

This pleasant conversation not only tended to restore Esther’s shaken 
nerves to composure, but created an interest in her mind for the handsome 
young man, who was evidently so highly esteemed at the Limes. 

One thought, however, presented itself. If this young man, who 4)- 
peared so intimate with the lady’s maid at Whittington Park, was that young 
lady’s accepted lover, then it would be wrong for her to allow herself to like 
his company. 
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Meanwhile Mrs. Bond was becoming first surprised, and then alarmed, at 
her daughter’s protracted absence. 

When the clock struck eight, the boy arrived to put up the shutters, and 
after he left, she stood for nearly half-an-hour at the glass of the upper part 
of the shop door, peering anxiously into the quict street. 

At length she closed the door-shutters, turned the key, and went to her 
ped-room to put on her walking dress; this suspense was unendurable, she 
must go and look for her daughter. 

She had scarcely entered the room when a double knock at the private 
door startled her. In haste she ran to openit. The next moment Esther 
fell into her mother’s arms, and sobbed on her bosom. 

‘¢ What is it, my darling? What is the matter? Who is this man?” 
And as she spoke, Mrs. Bond’s looks were anything but favourable to Esther’s 
companion. 

Thoughts fly quickly, and as she recognised the man who had followed 
them to church on the preceding Sunday, many unpleasant fears suggested 
themselves. But her words aroused Esther. 

‘‘Oh, mother!” she said, ‘‘ I’m very foolish to give way, but such a 
dreadful thing has happened at Mr. Linwood’s; I’ve had such a fright, and 
this is Mr. Marshall, he’s been very kind. Mr. Linwood asked him to see 


me home, he’s come all the way, and he’s got nearly three miles to walk now 
to his own home.”’ 


Mrs. Bond recovered herself quickly at hearing this. 

‘Pray come in and rest, Mr. Marshall,’’ she said, ‘‘I am very much 
obliged for your care of my daughter, you must not mind what I said just 
now when Esther alarmed me. Come in and let me shut the door, I cannot 
allow you to go away after your kindness to Esther.” 

Esther now timidly added her request, for she could see that John 
hesitated, and this settled the matter. 

Not many minutes passed before John Marshall was comfortably seated 
in the parlour-kitchen, where the drawn curtains, the flowers in the grates, 
the bright gas, and the neat supper table, impressed him with the idea that 
of all homes he had ever seen, this was one of the brightest. 

During the next hour Mrs. Bond heard a full account of the sad circum- 
stances which had detained Esther, and, as may be supposed, her sorrow and 
sympathy were very great. 

But a new cause of sympathy arose when John Marshall attempted to use 
his hands at the supper table. As much as possible they prepared his supper 
for him, cut his meat and bread, and waited upon him so carefully, that John 
began to feel himself in clover. 

_ At last, when with his hands bound up by Mrs. Bond he left the house, 
his steps were so buoyant, and his thoughts so happy, that the three miles 
walk to Turner’s Road appeared as nothing in his eyes. 





+ 


STANDARD MEasurEs.—Legal standards of some long measures, as the surveyor’s “chain” 
of 66 feet, and the builder’s of 100 feet are to be fixed on the north side of Trafalgar Square. 
he yard and the metre are also affixed to Messrs. De la Rue’s premises in Bunhill Row, 
ondon. Another place where these may be compared is at the Royal Observatory, Green- 
Wich, where a standard pound also is placed for verification of weights. <A visit to the office 


: _ Warden of the Standards, Palace Yard, Westminster, will well repay the necessary 
rouble, 
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The Little Graves. 


AN APPEAL TO MOTHERS. 





oe 


Visitrinc my native place after an absence of some years, I sought the 
public cemetery where many are laid whom I had known and loved in days 
long past, and of whom the wise man truly says, ‘‘ Their bodies are buricd 
in peace, but their name liveth for evermore.’ The place is beautifully 
kept, bright with many coloured flowers—as God’s Acre ought to be; but 
my heart was saddened by the sight of countless little graves, unnamed, un- 
cared for, and to all outward appearance as forgotten as though they had 
never been. I asked myself, ‘“‘ Why is this?” Has God ceased to regard the 
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infant life which He protected with so much care, and of whick it is written 
in His Book, ‘‘ Thine eyes did see my substance yet being imperfect, and in 
thy Book were all my members written, when as yet there were none of 
them ?’’ Has Jesus Christ, who once lay a helpless little babe in the 
manger at Bethlehem, ceased to care for children, the little ones of whom 
He said, ‘‘ Suffer them to come unto me ?”’ 

Coming home from one of my walks I took up the latest Report of our 
medical officer on the health of the town.; and, turning to his account of the 
death-rate, I find he says, ‘‘The high death-rate is caused by the excessive 
infant mortality, which is due not so much to over-crowding—bad as that 
undoubtedly is—but to the slovenly habits of the mothers; many of whom 
leave their children the whole day, while they are out at work; many stand 
at the street corners with their babies very insufficiently clothed, or on their 
own door-step with a strong north-east wind blowing on the child that has 
just been lifted from the cradle. Others induce a speedy death by dosing 
their infants with spirits, or with opiates called in horrible mockery ‘ In- 
fant’s Preservative,’ and ‘ Mother’s Friend.’ ”’ 

Oh, mothers, mothers, I found my question answered here in the 
plainest and saddest manner! God still cares for the life which He has 
given—Jesus still loves the little ones He redeemed ; but the mothers who 
bare them seem as though they loved them not! If these little lives were 
precious in their eyes, surely they would take some care to guard them from 
those evils that are wholly preventible. It may be the blessed Jesus is 
saying of much of this child murder, ‘‘ Father, forgive them; they know 
not what they do,’’ but those who take upon themselves the responsibilities 
of parents should not be content to plead ignorance. 

Let us look for a few moments at the doctor’s list of those bad habits 
which have such terrible results. Now, except the first charge—that of 
leaving the baby all or almost all the day while the mother is out at work— 
all the other evils seem to me to be perfectly avoidable, and not to be 
excused by any plea of circumstance whatever. I know that some poor 
women have such hard lives, that it seems they would not have bread to eat 
unless they went out to earn it. God pity the poor children they bring into 
the world! I once heard Mrs. Bailey, who wrote ‘‘ Ragged Homes, and How to 
Mend them,’ address a large company of poor women on this subject. She 
urged them, in the strongest words she could use, not to go out to work 
when they had a little family. She pointed out that the loss of home 
comfort, the waste of fuel and food, the destruction of clothes that is certain 
to take place if the house is left in charge of children, the cheerless return 
for the husband, all take from the profits of her day’s earnings; and though 
she may be getting better food when she is out ‘ charing,” and having more 
lively company, yet her first duty is at home, and especially with her baby. 
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Now leaving those exceptional cases, where nothing seems to be left but i : a! 
the for the mother to go out to work, let us turn to those who have no such i Ai 
ee plea—who do remain at home, and yet their children die in such fearful 4 He 
“d numbers that we are told a quarter or more die before they are a year old, ! Hii, 
lly and others live through a sickly infancy with feeble constitutions and i Ha 
wit weakened intellects. . . | if it 
1D- If you cannot furnish your children with sufficient warm clothing to it ih 
vad Protect them from the wind and the cold, let me entreat you not to take i { i! 
the them with you into the strects whenever some unseemly disturbance excites Ht \ li 

your curiosity. You will lose nothing yourselves by stopping at home; a i 
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street rows won’t help to brighten your lives. Even when you go no further 
than your own door-step your little child is running the risk of that deadly 
enemy of infancy, croup, if a bitter east wind is blowing on it. Bronchitis 
and inflammation of the lungs carry off many children of tender years. They 
begin with what seems ‘‘ only a cold,’’ neglect and exposure do their work, 
and the little graves are quickly filled. 

Now we come to the question of food—a much more serious matter than 
you think. If you are not able to nurse your child entirely yourself, and 
the supply may fail for many reasons, you will have to prepare food for it ; 
this requires the greatest care and the utmost cleanliness. Bread steeped 
in hot water and allowed to get sour is sure to cause diarrhoea; any form of 
grain, such as rice, sago, or corn flour, made thick and lumpy, is too heavy 
for the infant stomach to digest. Until a child is nine months old, milk is 
its only proper natural food; at first one part milk, two parts water, and a 
little powdered sugar will be a good proportion: give less water by degrees, 
and indeed I fear the milk-sellers give us more than enough already. In 
many places it is almost impossible in the poorer parts of the town to get 
milk. Atnine or ten months you may try rice, sago, and barley in équal 
quantities boiled to a jelly, strained, and when requiring to be heated, add 
milk and sugar; or any of these grains boiled separately in water, and 
strained when it looks thick, will afford a nice change. 

Whatever food you prepare you must see that every pan and every basin 
is well scalded; the least sourness affects the child. The old-fashioned 
glass feeding bottle is far better than the sucking bottles with a long elastic 
tube now so much used. ‘This tube is never really cleansed, and a very 
injurious deposit is formed in it. In the old bottle you see at once if it is 
clean and bright, and the parchment teat is easily renewed. Do not give a 
young baby ‘‘ anything that is going,’’—as the phrase is,—and be as regular 
as you can in feeding it. A child is very much the creature of habit. 

If you have been going on in a hap-hazard sort of fashion hitherto, you 
will think all this is very troublesome ; but is not your child, who laughs 
and crows in such a pretty way when he is well and happy, worth any 
amount of trouble at your hands ? 

I have said so much about the food because it is very closely connected 
with the doctor’s last charge—the use of opiates and spirits. If a child’s 
stomach is disordered, it is fretful and restless; day and night its sleep is 
short and disturbed. This, of course, is very trying to the mother, who is 
not perhaps very strong, and has all her household work to attend to 
whether she has a good night’s rest or not. A neighbour tells her of some 
‘‘ drops,’’ or some ‘‘ powders,”’ that send a child ‘‘ off to sleep quite beau- 
tiful,”? and in an evil moment she doses the child: the end, not very far off, 
is death, or such a succession of fits that the poor little child is always heavy 
and dull, never has a smile for ‘‘daddy ”? when he comes in from work, and 
already looks as if life were a weary burden too heavy to be borne. A 
doctor can always tell when a child has been drugged. 

But, besides these deadly sleeping potions, our doctor names another 
evil thing which mothers are not afraid to give their babies—I mean spirit, 
and in that form chiefly which is called “gin.” In writing this affectionate 
appeal, I have never imagined myself addressing women so lost and 
degraded as a drunken woman has become; such as seek to drown their own 
cares, and to stop their infants’ cries with the same poison which stands to 
such a woman in the place of meat and drink. I am writing to those whe 
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err through ignorance always, through selfish thoughtlessness often, and to 
whom I said at the first that, as parents, they should not be content to plead 
ignorance. If a child 1s fretful, if it is griped, a little hot gin and water is 
recommended ; the little dose soon becomes larger, and, if the fretfulness is 
soothed, it is only because the feeble brain has been overpowered by what 
has been taken. The gin bought by the poor is of such a fiery nature, that 
the tender lining of the stomach and bowels becomes seriously affected, and 
the power of digesting natural food is in danger of being lost. 

Now, my friends, if you will try the rules I have given you for preparing 
the food and for keeping your little ones warm and comfortable, safe shut in 
from cold winds and pelting rain, you will not find much need for these 
narcotics—as they call sleep-producing drugs—nor for spirits in any form. 
Shun them, as you would the plague, if ever you wish your homes to be 
merry with the laughter of rosy, happy children. 

There are many other causes which bring sickness and death into your 
homes. Itis not of these I wish to speak; the remedy for such is not in 
your hands. Bad habits are, to a great extent, in your own power to over- 
come; and I do believe if once you can see that those we have been con- 
sidering are really hurtful to your children, you will thank me for trying to 
help you to find out ‘‘a more excellent way.” Mary Pracocx. 





}- 


‘TAKE NO THOUGHT FOR THE MORROW.” 


Take thought, how thou may’st serve 
Thy ever loving Friend ; 


Nor from the path appointed swerve, 
But keep it to the end. 


Take thought, how thou may’st do 
Daily, His holy will, 

E’en as the blessed angels, who 
Surround His presence still. 


Take thought, for the opprest, 
The desolate and sad: 

Speak to the weary of a rest, 
And make the mourner glad. 


Take thought, for those who stray 
Far from their Father’s home ; 
Poor wanderers in a devious way, 
Where peace can never come. 


But for the morrow, take 
No anxious thought or care; 
He, who the kind commandment spake, 


Willall thy way prepare. 
, E. P. 
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Niagara. 


By CuHartres H. ALLEN, F.R.G.3. 
+ 


Ir is not an casy task to describe Niagara, but a few remarks may give 
some idea of its position and form. Between the two great Lakes, Erie and 
Ontario, there runs a winding rapid river. After leaving the former lake, it 
continues its course for many miles, until it reaches a spot where it becomes 
very much swifter, and its bed is full of boulders and rocks. Two or three 
small islands rise up, showing how the action of the water has cut them off 
from the mainland; and the broad flat rock of Goat Island, like a great dam, 
lies in the very centre of the rushing river. This island divides the stream 
into two parts. On the left, or Canadian side, it flows swiftly on, and with 
one bound leaps over the great Horseshoe Fall, 160 feet in depth, and about 
1900 feet in width from the island to the shore. 

The other portion of the stream is turned to the night, and forms the 
American Fall, which is about 1000 feet wide. The basin into which this 
mass of water is poured, is supposed to be 180 feet in depth, thus making a 
total height of 340 feet from the top of the fall to the bottom of the river 
below. 

In the centre of the Horseshoe a deep broad mass of bright green water 
rolls over like a huge unbroken wave: but unlike the billows of the ocean, 
which break and recede to break again, this great wave never pauses nor falls 
back—it curves and breaks for ever, without a pause, and the seething pool 
below is the strand whereon it falls. On each side of this great central mass 
the water that rolls over the rocks is more shallow, and is often broken up 
into graceful folds of fleecy drapery, which form into endless varieties of 
beauty as they are acted upon by the wind, at times coming down like masses 
of the purest snow, at others curling over like feathery plumes, upon which 
the sun builds up perpetual series of rainbows, as the spray for ever changes 
in the eddying storms of wind. 

It is difficult to say where you obtain the best view of Niagara. Every 
stand point has some indescribable charm of its own, and you must linger 
long and watch these mighty Falls, under every variety of light and 
shade, before you can at all take in their matchless power and majesty. 
From the tower built on the very edge of the Horseshoe rock you look 
down straight into the whirl of the mighty Canadian fall whilst from the 
high point where, on the American side, the steep little railway shoots you 
down to the Ferry at the foot of the falls, you obtain a splendid view of the 
long straight American fall, and alsoa fine coup d’@il of both falls. From the 
little ferry boat that takes you across the river, just below the falls, there is 
a most enchanting view of the whole scene. 

It may seem strange that so near sucha fall as this, you can row a boat, but 
soitis. The mass of water appears to be stunned after its terrific leap, and in 
the great bay that has been hollowed out, by the action of the stream, it is 
comparatively still, as though reposing in that unfathomed cauldron, which 
it has excavated in the rocky bed of the river. But this tranquillity is of 
short duration; gathering up its strength, its issues forth from that gloomy 
bed, and, entering the narrow gorge, which between high perpendicular cliffs 
now conducts it to lake Ontario, it rushes onwards with the force and speed 
of amighty torrent. Nothing could here stem its rapid current, as in a series 
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of steep sharp inclines, wave following wave, it comes pouring downwards 
with inconceivable speed—in comparison with which the Rhine, as it leaves 
the vortex of the Shaffhausen Falls, is a tranquil stream. 

It is usual to hear it said, that a descent in waterproof clothing, under or 

behind the Falls, does not repay the trouble. This may be said with truth of 
the tiny duct on the Canadian side, under which travellers are frequently 
sent, and where there certainly is little to be seen, as the mist shuts out most 
of the view. But surely no traveller who ever went down into the ‘“ Cave of 
the Winds,’’ which les under Goat Island, ever came back disappointed. It 
is a serious business going down into this mysterious region, and no amount 
of waterproofs will keep you dry; you are therefore requested to take off 
every article of your clothing, and put on a flannel suit with tarpauling over 
that, and then with woollen slippers tied securely to your feet, you sally forth 
and descend the round tower, called ‘‘ Biddles Stairs,” which conducts you to 
the rock, at the foot of what is called the Central Fall. This is not on a level 
with the river, but 1s about 50 feet above it, and 100 feet below the island. 
The ‘‘ Central Fall”’ 1s a small stream caused by an opening in Goat Island, 
and may be about the size of the Voring Foss in Norway, or a little larger 
than the Handeck Fall in Switzerland. It is behind this fall that you are to 
pass Into the Cave of the Winds, for of course it is impossible to penetrate 
behind either of the two giant Falls of Niagara, although Professor Tyndall 
once ventured nearer to the great curve of the Horseshoe than ordinary 
travellers would care todo. Approaching the ‘‘ Central Fall” therefore, you 
descend a frail wooden staircase which leads into a rude chamber in the rock 
exactly behind the fall. The rails and the steps are so extremely slippery, 
and the force of the compressed air is so great, that it is with difficulty you 
can maintain your hold; and when you advance farther, and enter the outer 
edge of spray from this ponderous watery mass, you are for an instant almost 
overcome. Like a tremendous douche bath, the water covers you, and in one 
instant wets you as completely to the skin as though you were quite un- 
covered. It takes away your breath and fills your eyes and ears, and seems 
almost to stun your senses; but instinctively following your guide, you 
struggle through, and soon find yourself out of the water and standing in the 
rugged chamber where dolus is supposed to dwell. You pass through this 
dim vault by creeping in through the folds of the watery curtain, and you 
make your exit in the same way on the other side; but as you stand shivering 
in thatsepulchral tomb, you might well think that you were here shut in for ever. 
Behind you is the bare, black rock, and in front is the thick, green, falling 
mass that sweeps down with irresistible weight and power, and through 
which there comes a glimmer of the outer day, to show you how weird and 
desolate is this cold, dark cave. You stagger out, as you stagger in, but this 
time it is on the other side, so that now you stand between the Central and the 
grcat American Falls, with the gigantic Horseshoe on your left. 

But oh what a chaos is here! Like a half drowned bird you find your- 
self perched on a mountain of huge wet boulders, that lie piled up at the foot 
ot the cataract, and have either been hurled over the abyss, or have become 
disintegrated from the solid wall over which the water flows. Planks and 
rails have been fixed so as to unable you to scramble along the foot of the 
Falls, and thus view them from all points. And now you begin to appreciate 
the majesty and power of this sublime scene. That rushing stream from 
behind which you have just emerged, drenched and half stunned, is but a 
Silver thread, when compared with the broad river that rolls its massive tide 
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over the stupendous cliff, that here stretches from shore to shore and is known 
as the American Fall, whilst beyond and behind you is the still more massive 
Canadian Horseshoe, almost twice as broad as the great American cataract. 
Half blind, and stifled by the thick driving clouds of spray, and the rush and 
roar of the mighty cataracts before and behind, you begin to form some small 
idea of the sublime majesty and power of Niagara, as you fecl how utterly 
lost and helpless you are in the mere outer edge of its feathery fringe. 

I stood long gazing upon this matchless scene, and as the mist rose all 
around, bright rainbows sprang from my feet in an unbroken circle, moving 
onwards as I climbed the rocks, but always forming a corona of exquisitely 
coloured light, until, as I passed out of the reach of the spray, these rainbows 
vanished to give place to others more distant, which hung upon the outer 
skirts of the great Fall itself, springing in one graceful curve from the deep 
pool below to the topmost ridge, where the water makes its first wild headlong 
plunge. Surely no one who has made this little journey can complain that it 
was not worth all the trouble and risk, for you stand in the very whirl of the 
mightiest cataract in the world! 

These mighty falls will not last for ever. Age after age the waters have 
rolled over the hard rock, cutting it slowly away, so that the Falls recede 
farther and farther to the west. This is very evident to any one who walks 
along the edge of the steep gorge through which, for many miles, it has 
already cut its way. When the cliff, which now forms Goat Island, is gone, 
there will be but one Fall instead of two—and as it is calculated that the 
retrocession goes on at the rate of from one foot to one yard every year, it is 
only a question of time, not only when Goat Island disappears, but when the 
Fall shall have cut its way back to Lake Erie. 

When, in some remote age in the far off dim future of the world’s history, 
this astounding event shall have taken place, it is quite possible that the 
river connecting the two Lakes may be one long succession of tumultuous 
rapids, and the loud roar of Niagara may then be hushed for ever! 
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David Livingstone. 


By Dr. CReEspPt. 











| CHAP. I. 

Very few men have contrived by their almost unaided exertions to raise 
themselves into so high a position as that which the great missionary, David 
Livingstone, made for himself. And, what is little less surprising, few of the 
worthies who have stood high in the good opinion of their countrymen for 
commanding talents, great learning, or dauntless courage, have displayed 
such quiet modesty and genuine humility. From the ordinary failings of 
men, who have from childhood struggled with poverty, ignorance, and 
neglect, Livingstone was absolutely free. He had the good breeding of 
the gentleman, the simple habits of the working-man, and the charity and 
piety of the Christian,—a combination so rare, as fully to account for the 
respect in which he was held by those who knew him best. 

The difficulties which in youth surrounded the young Scotchman were 
serious, and would have kept down most men whatever their ability. Bornin 
a poor home, and cut off from many of the advantages now placed within the 
reach of the working classes, there was every prospect that he would live and 
die as unknown as his ancestors. But there was an indomitable persever- 
ance in young Livingstone which enabled him to triumph over all obstacles. 
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Perhaps this striking energy he partly owed to the race to which he belonged ; 
although, in some measure, he must himself have called it forth and strength- 
ened it. In his simple and unassuming way he has related how he proceeded 
to educate himself, and to fit himself for a higher social position. From his 
small earnings he purchased books and paid for his education, and by the 
time he was twenty-three had attended several courses of medical and 
theological lectures in the University of Glasgow. In 1840 he was admitted 
a Licentiate of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons in the same town, and 
this corporation, seventeen years later, honoured itself by raising its most 
illustrious member to the rank of Fellow. Young Livingstone was desirous 
of immediately turning his attainments to account, and wouid have gone to 
China as a missionary, had it not chanced that England was at the time 
carrying on one of those inglorious and foolish little wars of which she some- 
times has two or three on hand at once. As hostilities were raging between 
the English and the Chinese, he had to give up this intention, and he went 
to Africa instead. 

Livingstone, though of course unable to foresee his future fame, was perfectly 
aware that he had brilliant abilities. He must have known that were he to 
do as his countrymen are famous for doing, and give his attention to com- 
mercial pursuits, fortune and influence would as certainly fall to his lot as to 
the many Glasgow workmen who have forced their way up in the world. But 
money he never cared for. He determined to do the greatest good in his 
power, and to improve the condition of the heathen. He thought himself— 
the result showed how correctly he judged—admirably qualified for the life 
of a missionary. | 

On arriving in Africa he remained for a time at the Cape, and acquired 
some knowledge of the languages likely to be of the greatest service to him. 
At first he lived principally among the Bechuanas, conducting himself with 
such judgment that, without ceasing to influence them for their higher good, 
he retained their love and confidence and—what is still harder—their 
respect. 

In 1849 commenced those great exploring expeditions for which he after- 
wards became famous. The first year he gave his attention to Lake Ngami 
and the surrounding country. Next year he set out on a second journey, but 
was much hindered by dangerous illness. In 1851 he travelled through a 
distant, and at that time unknown, part of the vast wilderness which 
stretched from one ocean to the other. As was to be expected, he suffered 
severely, and with difficulty reached the Portuguese settlement of St. Paul on 
the west coast of the continent. The more he did, the more he attempted. 
In spite of climate, disease, wars, ill health, and fatigue, he traversed and 
re-traversed the interior of Africa, and opened up some millions of square 
miles of country, and brought to the knowledge of his countrymen many 
nations of whose existence the civilised world was ignorant. Never did any- 
one face danger more calmly and heroically and pass unharmed through 
greater perils—in fact, he bore a charmed life. 

One of his most memorable journeys was that in which he explored the 
southern parts of the continent, and which ended at Quillimane in 1856. 
After this he returned to England, and received some honourable distinctions 
from the learned societies of London and Paris. He published, in 1857, a 
work that was read with pleasure and eagerness by nearly every educated 
Englishman. Then, for the first time, his admirers—who were to be counted 
by millions—understood the difficulties that had impeded the progress of the 
author of Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa. 
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But he was not a man to rest on his oars and waste the precious years of 
life. In 1858 he was again at his post, and for the next six years turned 
his attention to the country through which the Zambesi flows; and, among 
other places, visited Lake Nyassa. In 1864 he again came to England for a 
short time. The following year he returned to Africa and recommenced 
with fresh vigour his ceascless travels. Livingstone could have done little 
but for his admirable skill as a surveyor. Other men, aided by the most 
perfect instruments, might have traversed the same districts and discovered 
httle or nothing. But this great man had a wonderful genius for perceiving 
at a glance the peculiarities of the regions through which he passed; of 
course he did little more than map out the great ‘landmarks, but few men 


‘could have accomplished half as much. 


Wherever he went, Livingstone made valuable discoveries, and while 
placing strange races in communication with Europe, brought to the former 
some of the blessings of civilized life and manners, and taught them a few 
of the simpler arts. What he did cannot be fully understood at present, 
though it is increasingly certain that his researches and discoveries have 
been 4 productive of even more important fruits than was at the time thought 
the case. For many years, as the world becomes better able to appreciate 
their importance, the respect with which his labours are treated will increase. 

Livingstone’s wife was a daughter of the distinguished African mis- 
sionary, Robert Moffat, and a more “devoted and faithful woman never lived. 
Hcr death was very sad, and took place in April, 1862. For ten years she 
had seen little of her husband, but on the first of February had the pleasure 
of being reunited to him. She: went out to Africa for the purpose, and was 
rejoined by her husband near the Luabo mouth of the Zambesi. At Shu- 
panga, a hundred miles up the river, a few weeks later, Livingstone was 
parted from his wife for ever. She appeared in good health, and one of the 
last evenings of April went a walk up the river with her husband and the 
Rev. James Stewart. A week from that day she passed away. In the 
course of the week her health failed, and it was evident she was suffering 
from the fever for which the country is justly dreaded. On Saturday she 
was seen to be in great danger, and was moved to Shupanga House. 
Gradually she got worse, and her medical attendant, Dr. Kirk, the dis- 
tinguished English political agent at Zanzibar, though he exerted himself to 
the utmost, was unable to check the course of the disease. 

The last Sunday in April, at six in the evening, the end approached fast, 
and the heart-broken Livingstone sent for his fi iend, the Rev. James Stewart. 
When the latter entered the room, the great missionary quietly said, ‘‘ The 
end is evidently near, and I thought I would send for you.” Mrs. Living- 
stone never rallied. In a few minutes a change came over the expression of 
her countenance which showed that the end was approaching. As the sun 
set she died. The day had been bright and beautiful, in perfect harmony 
with the departure of a faithful and gentle spirit from the trials and vicissi- 
tudes of earth to stand for ever in the presence of that God who enabled her 
to suffer patiently, and who sustained her husband in an hour of affliction 
that almost overwhelmed him. From the account Mr. Stewart has given of 
her death, it is probable that for some time before the end she was un- 


conscious. 


Next morning preparations were made for the funeral. At noon Mrs. 


Livingstone was buried under a large baobab tree. The spot where her body 
lies is marked by a pile of sun-dried bricks and a large white cross, in 
addition to a more imperishable monument—the immense tree itself. 
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Scotch Trips.—No. 2. 


By the Author of “ Wishing for the Day,” etc. 
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CHAPTER II.—-THROUGH THE TROSACHS. 


Our beautiful ride up the Clyde terminated at Greenock. Much as we 
had enjoyed the last four hours, we were all very willing to leave the 
steamer, having been on board more than twenty hours. It was a relief to 
be able to finish our journey to Glasgow by rail. On asking for our ticket at 
the booking office, the clerk put the usual question, ‘‘ What class?” ‘Oh, 
third,” we replied: ‘‘ you have no fourth, have you?” ‘‘ Yes,’’ replied the 
clerk: ‘‘at least there is a cheaper form of the third!’’ We were amused to 
find ourselves too sharp for once. But not being very courageous, and not 
knowing what the cheapest travelling might be among those accustomed tu 
rough it on the ‘‘ mountains afar,’’ we decided to keep to our English habit, 
and secure the respectability, if not the comfort, of a seat. 

We reached Glasgow about nine o’clock, and made at once for the 
Waverley Hotel, which we knew was situated in a central position, and 
where we knew the accommodation would be good, the attendance all we 
could wish, and the charges fixed and moderate. My friend had not had so 
Serious a loss from the tossing of the night as I had, he was quite prepared 
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for his breakfast, while I had lost my appetite. We had only the one day— 
the day of our arrival, to spare for Glasgow, so we carefully mapped out our 
work, and at once set about it. We saw all that is of special interest in the 
city ; the principal buildings, including the Old and New Universities, the 
Barony Church, then the scene of the labours of the many-sided large-hearted 
editor, writer, preacher, the late Dr. Norman Macleod. We crossed the 
‘¢ Bridge of Sighs,’’ and spent some time in the Necropolis, so rich in splendid 
monuments to the brave, the true, the great, and the good. Coming to the 
lower walks we were much interested in the tiny graves we saw, with little 
wooden frames fixed round them, having the appearance of Jittle cots or 
cradles, as if the little ones that had passed away had only been laid to sleep ; 
the faith of the parents thus shining out through the simple wood-work round 
their children’s graves. To see the city, we took the outside of an omnibus 
that was going from East to West, and then we explored the beautiful district 
in which the New University buildings are situated. Wereturned early to 
our hotel, hoping to have a good night’s rest, with the prospect of starting by 
first train in the morning for our long anticipated visit to the Lochs. 

The morning broke upon the city with the promise of a splendid day! [ 
dare not say anything about the reluctance of my friend to get up, or write 
all he said in favour of our taking the next train, lest he should read it, and 
then write me a sharp letter for telling tales out of school. I can only say, 
that after quite as much noise as was good for the hotel, he did get up, and 
after a hurried breakfast was really in time for the first train. He did not at 
all regret the effort when we stood on Balloch pier, or landing stage, and saw 
the neat little packet ready to steam away with us up Loch Lomond, the 
little islets of which looked so beautiful, Ben Lomond rearing his lofty head 
on the right, looking down in majesty upon the little steamer that spent its 
days in running round his base. The man at the wheel said there had not 
been so clear a day all the summer. The mountain stood out against the 
cloudless sky without a particle of mist upon his shoulders, or his brow. We 
stopped at the usual places with passengers, leaving a goodly number at the 
foot of the mountain, all of whom intended climbing to the summit. At 
Tarbet we took on board a party of four—a gentleman and lady, and two 
girls. The gentleman we found had not been warned against the hotels of 
the district as we had been, we knew their charges were enormous, and 
therefore kept clear of them. One young man on board had been charged 
three and sixpence for breakfast ; and cighteen pence for washing his hands 
besides. 

When approaching Inversnaid, we remembered we were close to the spot 
made famous by Wordsworth’s ‘‘Sweet Highland Girl.” As the packet 
steamed along we caught sight of the glen through which the shallow stream 
was flowing at which he saw the maid of whose 


7. 6 oe a shower 


he has so sweetly sung. 

At Inversnaid we left Loch Lomond, and at once took the coach for Loch 
Katrine without staying to visit the cave said to have been the resort of 
Robin Hood. It was a pleasant drive, and we arrived in good time for the 
packet. By those familiar with the writings of Sir Walter Scott, it 1s an 
easy thing to people the whole region with the men and women of an age long 
past. Ellen’s Isle, one of the beautiful islets of the Loch, is the centre of 
the action of his well-known “Lady of the Lake.” This Loch is much 
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smaller than Loch Lomond—that being no less than 24 miles long, and, at 
its southern extremity, 7 miles broad; while Loch Katrine is only about 8 
miles long and three-quarters of a mile in mean breadth; but it is very 
beautiful, and displays great variety of shore and background: and though 
it has not a second Ben Lomond on its banks in which to glory, it has Ben 
Venu and Ben An, both of which stand forth as members of the cabinct of 
which Ben Lomond is the chief. The waters of Loch Katrine are so sin- 
cularly pure that the City of Glasgow has been at the expense of conveying 
it the distance of 25 miles to supply the city. The water is conducted first 
by a tunnel 6975 feet long through a mountain, and then by aqueducts, 
pipes, and tunnels to the reservoir near the city. 

We reached the landing-place at the Trosachs all too soon. The scenery 
of the last mile is exceedingly rich and varied. Before we left home we had 
agreed with each other to walk through the Trosachs, and continue our walk 
on to Stirling. On reminding my friend that the moment had come for 
starting upon our walk, he gave me the emphatic reply of instantly taking 
hold of the coach handle and climbing up. ‘ But,’? I said, *‘ you don’t 
mean to shirk the walk through the Trosachs, and break your promise !”’ 
“Oh,” he replied, ‘‘I want my dinner. I can’t walk.”? ‘*Come down,”’ 
I said, ‘* I won’t ride through the Trosachs if they pay me. Come down!”’ 
There was, however, no idea of coming down, so I threw my coat to my 
friend, and started on alone. It was a glorious walk under the shade of 
those tall cliffs, and through all that wealth of wood. The charm of the 
walk ended with the Trosachs ; from the cool of those cliffs to the open road 
under the mid-day sun was not a pleasant change. 

Loch Vennachar lay to the right, and seemed to be a very homely 
daughter of Loch Katrine. Calander was soon reached, and there 1 joined 
my friend, to go by train to Bridge of Allan. There we decided to stay for 
the night, though Stirling was only three miles away. It was a quiet and 
very beautiful place, a very fitting spot in which to close so pleasant a day. 
We had no Waverley Hotel to go to, but found one as good, which we 
seemed to have almost to ourselves. It had been perfectly cloudless all day 
long, and we had spent the day in the midst of the richest scenery, breathing 
the sweetest air, gratifying desires long cherished. Naturally enough we 
went to rest with very thankful hearts, having seen what we could of the 
surroundings of the pleasant suburb of Stirling at which we had pitched our 
tents. 

And here again I must pause until next month; and then if possible we 
must reach Edinburgh, and finish our trip. 
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“Jemima Moy,’’ and other Dealers ; 


Licensed and Unlicensed. 
A Sketch of Village Life. By Mrs. M. E. Bewsuer, Author of “ Philip Stone,” &c., &c. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
Anpv how was Dan Stebbing’s master, Squire Clinton, passing his time 
this evening at his lonely place, the Rookery ? 
He and his companions had had a most enjoyable day’s shooting; it had 


been a glorious time for a shooting party,—the woods wearing their tints of 


russet and olive-brown; trees beginning to be stripped of their leaves; and 
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there was just a touch of frostiness in the air, making exertion a pleasure. 
‘There had been nothiny to mar the day’s enjoyment, and now, well satisfied 
with themselves and their sports, the Squire and his friends sat down to an 
exccllent dinner; their motto seeming to be this :— 





‘“S Be it our business to live 
Where stands the bottle ?”? 


It was a jovial party, more especially after the mistress of the ‘“‘ Rookery ”’ 
had left the gentlemen to themselves. 

It was a very fortunate thing that Percy Clinton, the only child, the son 
and heir, was no longer at home to witness the drunken revels, which too 
often disgraced the dining-room at the Hall. 

f Mrs. Clinton thought so as the evening advanced, and loud voices were 
heard joining in a Bacchanalian chorus, showing how far gone the host and 
his visitors were. 

‘‘Come, pass the decanter; here, have another glass,’’ said the Squire. 

The gentleman filled it to the brim, and gulped it down. 

‘‘T won’t have empty glasses here, I can tell you, so fill it up again,” 
said the Squire, filling his own glass, and passing the bottle. 

They drank, and drank deeply. By-and-bye, they got very excited, and 
talked fast and furiously ; the Squire’s face became terribly flushed, and 
could his anxious wife have seen him, she would have trembled for the con- 
sequences, as the medical man had often warned her husband against 
indulging so freely ; that death is often, if not usually, the penalty of those 
who habitually give way to drink. 

The Squire’s room was a comfortable place enough, situated in the front 
part of the mansion, over the large roomy porch. 

Not many minutes after the butler had got his master upstairs to bed, the 
bedroom bell was pulled violently, and Mrs. Clinton gave orders for Mr. 

togers to be summoned at once; luckily a groom was still up, so he set off 
directly for the medical man, who soon arrived at the ‘‘ Rookery,” where its 
master lay suffering from the effects of his own recklessness in thus ‘ playing 
with the keen edge of that sword which slays its thousands.” 

It was soon noised about that Squire Clinton lay seriously ill, it was 
generally believed, at the point of death. Mr. Rogers and a celebrated 
Physician whom he had called in, both agreed that unless a great change 
took place in a short time he must inevitably sink. 

His son was summoned home from school. Percy was indefatigable in his 
attendance upon his father; but at length it was considered better for the 
Squire to be left to the care of those more accustomed to invalids ; for the 
wretched man was so excitable that he was held, and scarcely held, in his bed 
by three strong men; his raving, curses, and shrieks were appalling; days 
and days this terrible attack of delirium tremens lasted, and then ereat 
prostration set in; when he slept he was disturbed by terrible dreams, from 
which he started up with cries of horror; his face was haggard, his eye 
wandering and restless. 

In spite, however, of all he had undergone in mind and body, Mr. Clinton 
at length arose from his bed of sickness, which all who had scen him 
imagined would have been his bed of death. When Percy and Mrs. Clinton 
were allowed to be with the invalid, once more, after a few inquiries had 
been made about his health, the Squire, laying his hand on his gentle wife's, 
said in a solemn, emphatic tone, “‘There’s one enemy J must kill directly.” 
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Mother and son looked at each other anxiously, fearing his mind was 
wandering. 

‘‘ No, I’m quite sensible of what I’m saying,” as he noticed their troubled 
looks; ‘‘ but I’ve made my resolve.”’ 

‘¢ What is it, father ?”’ asked Percy. 4 

‘‘To abjure wine from this moment; I swear I'll never touch another Mf 
drop: ‘Ill never again unsheath this sword which slays its thousands.’ ”’ i 

‘*You must not swear,” said Mrs. Clinton, earnestly ; ‘‘ pray God you 
may have strength to keep your wise resolution: but don’t talk any more,” 
his wild manner was fast returning, and she feared for the consequences. 

And this was no hastily formed resolve of the Squire’s, time proved him 
to be in earnest. 

Winter was beginning to lay its icy fingers on the landscape: the rich 
foliage of the pretty, undulating Park, was succeeded by the reddish brown, 
sere and yellow leaf; while the brooks and ponds had a coating of ice. 

Squire Clinton’s constitution was much impaired by his long intemperate 
habits, and his convalescence was a trying one to himself, and especially to 
his gentle, uncomplaining wife, who was ever ready when he wanted any- 
thing. Yes, she knew and kept the wife’s ‘“‘right place.” ‘‘ Doing her 
husband good, and not evil, all the days of her life.” 
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CHAPTER XxX. 


How was Dan Stebbings getting on with his family ? 

Peggy kept house after a fashion, but, having all her life been accustomed 
to untidyness and waste, she was sadly deficient in the knack of making both 
ends meet, and in those qualities so essential toa good housewife. The elder 
boys were employed on the farm belonging to Squire Clinton; the younger 
ones and two girls now attended Mr. Leshe’s Parish School, where they were 
being trained in habits of cleanliness and industry; but still Peggy found : 
it up-hill work ‘‘ doing for” all this family, her father, unfortunately, still H 
persevering in his intemperate ways, being more intimate than ever with the ai 
notorious Reuben Moy, and Jim Reeve. Between these three men there tt 
were many secrets. iH 

Constable Simpkin had tracked a large hamper of game to Jim’s dwelling, : 
ready packed up in his cart, and Lieutenant Penn kept a sharp look out on ii 
these friends, once even giving them a hint that, ‘‘ Smuggling and poaching TEE 
were bad enough, but sometimes they lead to worse!’’ This watchfulness on 
the part of the authorities was anything but pleasing to the three confederates ; 
they advised them not to interfere with them, or may be they’d repent it 
some day. Now itso happened that about this time the ‘‘ Waterwitch,” with 
a large contraband cargo on board was to be run on shore, and Reuben Moy 
was to conceal the ereater part of the kegs of brandy and hollands, -vith large 
(uantities of tea, tobacco, and French goods, and other contraband articles, 
down in his private place, in reality a secret cellar, the safe depository of 
many such expeditions. Reuben knew he should require help to land this 
important cargo. He had heard that Lieutenant Penn had been privately 
informed of the expected arrival of the trim little craft, and he determined to 
outwit the spy, as he called him, so he let Jim Reeve know he wanted him 
that evening. 

Jim guessed what was up, and set off in good spirits, expecting a first- 
rate job. 

‘“You’d best have a sip before we start,”’ said Reuben, pouring out a 
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glass of strong liquor. Jim drank, and ‘‘felt up to anything,” as he 
expressed it. 

‘* All right, old boy, I’m glad to hear you say so, for, mark my words, 
we've rather a stiff night’s work before us.”’ 

‘‘ What’s up ?”’ inquired Jim. 

‘Here, take a little more,’’ replied Reuben, pouring more into Jim’s 
glass; ‘‘ there’s nothing very particular, but just do as I tells you, that’s all.” 

The two men then set out on their expedition. 

They had not gone far before they felt sure they were followed. The 
road they had to traverse was bad, rugged in many parts, and intersected by 
fragments of rocks and precipices; at last they came to a cleft between two 
fragments of sandstone; then they slid on toa narrow ledge of rock just 
below ; they had gained their hiding-place. 

The two men heard footsteps coming down to the spot where they had 
concealed themselves; they felt sure it was Lieutenant Penn. 

‘¢ Do as I do,’”’ whispered Reuben to Jim. 

‘Hallo! Penn ;”’ said Reuben in a strange sort of voice; ‘* what are you 
after ?”’ 

‘Yes, what are you after ?”’ chimed in Jim Reeve in his natural voice. 

‘‘T should think you know pretty well,’”? answered the Lieutenant, 
‘especially Reuben Moy.”’ 

‘‘T beant Reuben Moy,” replied Jim, ‘it’s all a mistake.” 

‘‘And it’s not Jim Reeve, either, I suppose,” said Penn laughing. 
Before the young man had time to utter another word, his hands were forced 
behind his back, the next moment his body fell with a heavy sound down 
the frightful precipice. 

‘‘;What’s that you’ve done now?” asked Jim Reeve in a trembling, 
frightened voice. 

‘¢ Well that zs rich,”’ replied Reuben Moy; ‘‘just as if Z’d done it!” 

Jim protested his innocence, but Reuben told him to stop his tongue,. 
and follow him. It might have been a troubled conscience, or the force of an 
over-excited imagination, but these men thought they were followed by a 
dark shadow; they had scarcely strength to enter Reuben’s secret cave. 
The latter lighted a lantern, and poured out a stiffish glass of spirits for each 
of them. They had scarcely emptied their glasses before the report of a gun 
was distinctly heard ; buttoning up their coats, and feeling for their fire arms, 
they went out—to wait the arrival of the smuggling vessel. 

All the best part of the night Reuben and his confederates were busily 
employed in concealing the contraband goods. 

When their business was finished Reuben told Jim he had better go 
home, and be sure and keep his ears open, for before long there would be a 
hue and cry after Penn. 

Jim Reeve protested he was afraid to set foot in Kistling. 

‘¢ Don’t be such a fool, Jim,’’ replied Reuben roughly and angrily ; 
‘‘that’s just the thing to make them suspect you’ve had a hand in settling 
of the spy: there, go home at once, and [’ll join you at the ‘ Dragon’ afore 


many hours.” 
66 But 9 
3 e 











‘¢ Stop your confounded tongue, I tell you, and do as you’re told.” 

‘¢ But, ——.” 

“ Well, what’s your but? I’spects you’re afeard to pass the spot. Tl put 
you on a shorter tack to Kistling, and where you’re safe not to mect a soul 
so early in the morning.” 
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So the friends parted. Jim waswretched. Oh! what a face! whata 
ghastly hue it had! How he trembled in every limb, and turned to flee, but 
could not ;—for hark! what sound is that? What hideous screaming voice 
so near? Nothing, he had often and often heard it in the gloaming, especially 
at the ‘‘ Rookery”’; 1t 1s only the mournful wail of the screech owl in an old 
tree just behind; but the scripture truth was being literally fulfilled in Jim 
Reeve,—‘‘ The wicked flee when no man pursueth.”’ 

The next day passed; as Lieutenant Penn had not returned to his lodg- 
ings, the woman who had waited upon him ever since he had been in the 
neighbourhood felt anxious, and thought she would go and ask the parish 
constable, Bob Simpkin, if he knew anything about her master. 

Bob immediately suspected foul play, and determined to set out at once, 
with some companions, in quest of Penn, whom he felt sure had fallen into 
bad hands. They went the round usually taken by the young officer; he was 
not there, and no one had seen him; then they turned down an unfrequented 
by-path, which they thought he might possibly have taken. All at once Bob 
Simpkins exclaimed, ‘‘ I see something down yonder; those cursed smugglers 
are at the bottom of this; they’ve ’ticed him to this point, and they’ve pushed 
him down—death—certain death—there’s no chance.”’ 

His companions were horror stricken. 

‘‘They’re bad enough for anything; here we must go round, we dursn’t 
eo down this way.” 

It was but too true; there lay the handsome young man, dead: his body 


was carried to the nearest inn, Mr. Rogers was sent for, and the coroner 
summoned. 


The next day was the inquest. 

The coroner and jury viewed the body; Mr. Rogers deposed to having 
examined the deceased, and having found a wound on the right temple, quite 
sufficient to account for death; that he believed this wound was caused by a 
projecting piece of rock against which the head had struck in falling. 

Bob Simpkin now came forward and said, ‘‘ I suspect,’ the jurymen 
looked at each other, but the parish constable proceeded: ‘‘I must say I 
suspect murder.” 

‘¢ Murder /”’ repeated all present. 

‘What proof have you ?”’ inquired the coroner. 

‘‘ Unfortunately, not a scrap of proof; but I believe, nevertheless, that 
this young man was murdered, ah! cruelly murdered; and I fecl pretty 
certain I could lay my hand on him as done it.”’ 

‘‘This is not evidence: we can’t received anything of the sort,’’ inter- 
rupted the coroner. 

“Well, I give it up for the present,’ continued Bob Simpkin. ‘I’m 
sadly afraid the murderer will escape; but I’ve done my duty.” 

‘‘ Gentlemen,’ said the coroner, turning to the jury, ‘‘ you have heard 
the evidence; what say you?”’ 

‘‘We have agreed on our verdict,’’ answered the foreman; ‘‘ ‘Found dead, 
but how the deceased came to his death, the jury are unable to say.’”’ 

fter the coroner had left, and the jury had had some refreshment, Bob 
Simpkin came out of the inn with the foreman of the jury, when they saw 
Reuben Moy and Jim Reeve, with a number of others, waiting to hear the 
verdict. 


‘<There’s the murderer of poor Penn,’’ whispered Bob in his companion’s 
ear, looking at Reuben. 
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‘‘ Hush,” said the foreman, ‘‘ he’ll hear you; but are you sure of it ?” 

‘Sure as sure,”’ replied Bob; ‘‘ only I can’t prove it yet.”’ 

% % * # ; # 

As to Jim Reeve, he felt so muddled in his mind as to what had really 
happened that terrible night, and what part he had really taken in the awful 
tragedy, that sleep forsook him: he was worn out and completely wretched. 
Reuben Moy kept him a good deal with him: the fact was he was more than 
half afraid Jim would say something that might make people suspect he 
knew how young Penn came to so sudden and shocking an end. 

One day, after having been with Reuben, he complained of feeling quite 
worn out from want of sleep, and said he would go home and take a good 
strong quantity of laudanum in a glass of hot water and spirits, and see what 
that would do towards giving him a night’s rest; perhaps, if he had a good 
smoke in bed, that would rest him. 

Towards morning, as some labourers were passing his door, they noticed 
a thick cloud of smoke, issuing from his wretched tenement ; they managed to 
unfasten the door; there lay Jim Reeve, suffocated to death. 

He was buried by the side of Rebecca, and little Dick, who had soon 
followed his poor mother. 

Unlamented and friendless, this miserable man slept his last sleep. 

_ The drunkard’s grave! Sad, sad to reflect on the life he had led, the 
opportunities of grace he had allowed to pass by, unheeded and unimproved ; 
the melancholy example he had set to those around him, the baneful influence 
he had exerted over many in the village. 


‘** Lovers of pleasure more than God, 
For you Christ suffer’d pain ; 
Swearers, for you He spilt His blood: 
And shall He bleed in vain ? 
Sinners, for you His life He paid ; 
Your basest crime He bore: 
Drunkards, your sins on Him were laid, 
That you might sin no more. 

* x * * * * 
Believe, believe in Jesu’s Name, 
And all your sin’s forgiven.” 
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Domestic Fowls. 


WHY NOT KEEP THEM ? 
By the Author of ‘‘ Wishing for the Day,” &c. 





CHAPTER III. 

To complete the papers on Domestic Fowls, I have now to say something 
about the ills that feathered flesh is heir to, and how to remove those ills. 
For alas, my feathered friends enjoy no exemption in this respect; they have 
their sicknesses as well as ourselves. I have not much to say on this subject, 
for my own practice is, after trying a few very simple remedies, if the inva- 
lids are not soon better, I catch ’em and kill ’em, and usually after that bury 
’em. But remedies may be applied, and if I am very anxious to keep a bird 
and know not how to deal with the malady from which it is suffering, I write 
to the editor of the Horticultural Journal, describing the symptoms, asking 
him what is to be done, and he always courteously replies in his next number, 
ceiving the best advice possible. I know no better list of remedies than that 
given in the little book on poultry, published at the office of the journal just 
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mentioned: and that list I find is taken chiefly from the excellent book by 
Mr. W. B. Tegetmeicr. I will mention some discases and will specify a few 
remedies. 

From overfeeding, a bird will sometimes fall down suddenly and remain 
motionless. This is from pressure of blood on the brain, and is to be 
remedied by opening a large vein under the wing, and pouring cold water on. 


the head. The bird should then be kept on low diet for a week and very | 


ulet. 
: Bellaird is a disease of a similar kind. The bird becomes giddy and will 
keep turning round and round. This is very common in Derbyshire, and is. 
often occasioned by the poisonous matter in the gravel brought from the lead 
mines. <A bird suffering from this should be taken from the pen, as the: 
disease is contagious. Give it a few pills of rue and butter, chopping the- 
leaves of the rue very small. 

Baldness, the losing of feathers from head and neck, is often caused by 
unwholesome food, or an insufficient quantity of green food. Supply this 
lack, and rub the place with a little mercurial ointment. 

Bumble feet would, I think, seldom be seen in our poultry yards if the 
birds had low flat perches instead of high round ones. 

Diarrhoea is often caused by exposure to wet and cold. Keep the bird. 
warm and dry, and give it a generous diet. 

The remedy for gapes—frequent yawning or gaping—I have never tried. 
It is so strong a remedy that I have never resorted to it. It is recommended 
to put the fowl in a box, and put in the box a sponge dipped in spirit of 
turpentine on a hot water plate filled with boiling water, and repeat this for 
three or four days. This, it is said, will destroy the worms in the windpipe 
that cause the gaping. 

When a hen is suffering from inflamed egg organs, it will go often to the 
nest without laying, will lay eggs without shells, and will drop them from 
the perch or in the yard. Overfeeding will cause this. Rub the part with 
a little oil: give the bird only boiled mashed potatoes and boiled rice for a 
week, and give a dessert-spoonful of castor oil every second day for the same 
length of time. 

A dry scale on a bird’s tongue, which some call the pip, is really not a 
disease, but is the symptom of some other disease. Let the disease be cured 
and the pip will disappear. 

Roup is perhaps one of the most common of the ailments of poultry. In 
birds afflicted with it you will observe an offensive discharge from the nostrils, 
froth in the corner of the eyes, and the eyelids swollen. Let the bird be 
taken out of the pen at once, or the disease will soon spread through the pen. 
Spanish birds are very liable to this; it is usually occasioned by exposure to: 
wet and cold; keep the bird dry and warm; wash the head morning and 
night with tepid water. Give a grain of sulphate of copper daily mixed in 
oatmeal mashed with ale, and plenty of grcen food. 

To destroy vermin in poultry thoroughly, dust flowers of sulphur down to- 
the roots of the feathers twice or thrice, doing it on alternate days. 

Moulting cannot be considered a disease, it is a process of nature of annual 
occurrence. It is a trying time for the bird, and the diet should be better 
than usual during the time. 

Then in addition to diseases, birds will sometimes contract vicious habits 
of which it is often difficult to break them. They will take to egg-eating, 
and can be cured only, I think, by letting them put their beak into a hot egg.. 
Chey will peck the feathers from their companions and eat them. This is. 
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sometimes occasioned by the state of the bird from which the feathers are 


pecked. In all such cases, the editor of the journal mentioned above will 


readily tell you whether anything can be done. 

With the care I recommended in my last paper, the advice given in this 
will seldom be needed. Let your birds have plenty of grit, a good supply of 
fresh water, be kept clean, have regular supplies of green food, and have their 
ordinary corn varied occasionally, and the physician’s skill will seldom be 
required. I do not believe in much doctoring either for birds or ourselves, 
There are some poultry keepers that use homceopathic remedies. In that case 
let the same medicines be given as those used in the house. 


Acrostics and Charades. 
TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
Firsts—A New Testament Word, meaning favour. /ourths—That which we 
are exhorted to “seek” and to “follow.” Staths—That which Solomon 


declares to be “ good.” 

1. To lay fast hold of. 

2. The act of repeating. 

3. To call, to answer in court. 

4, A market-town and parish in the county of Brecknock, 13 miles S.E. from 
Brecknock. In 1172 the castle of (4) was stormed by Sitsyllt-ab-Ririd, a 
chieftain of Monmouthshire. Sir Edmund Turberville is mentioned as lord of 
(4) in the latter part of the reign of Richard the First, and in that of King John, 
whom he is stated to have served in the wars in France. 


5. Clever, Skilful. 
CHARADE. 


Steyning Church, in Sussex, was originally founded by St. Cuthman, who was 
born in one of the western counties, and who in his youth had shepherded his 
father’s sheep. On the death of his father, he travelled eastward, carrying his 
mother on a litter which was secured round his shoulder by a cord of elder- 
twigs. The twigs gave way at Steyning, at which place he constructed a hut 
for himself and his mother, and afterwards built a church of , in 
which he was buried. (The foregoing blank is a word of six letters, to be found 
by the following data) :— 

Dear reader, if you wish to thrive, 4, 2, 5, 6, to bear the dead 

Murder not, 1, 2, 3, 5. Is used. And lastly be it said 

The widow's 3, 2, 1, 5 brought 6, 2, 3, 5 doth oft appear 

A commendation quite unsought. At the cold season of the year. 











KEY TO SEPTEMBER ACROSTICS AND CHARADES. 
1. WaFtinG.—2. AlLegatioN.—3. ShEbA.—4. PlAgiarisT.—5. SeSostris. 
W ASPS—FLEAS—GNATS. 


Charade—Bramber. 


A PROVERB ILLUSTRATED. (A Real Occurrence.) 

“Ts the thing human, think you? can it speak ? ” 

Thus two ill-bred collegians quizzed a meek 

Plain man, their fellow-passenger, I wot, 

By coach ; but whither bound, it matters not. 

They spoke in Latin, deeming him no scholar, 

But soon—forgive the slang—he beat them holler. 

‘The thing is human, and the thing can speak 

A little Latin, and a little Greek.’ 

They were amazed, they answered not at all! 

"Tis thus they were instructéd to ‘ sing small,’ 

Pondering, perchance, this humbling truth profound— 

‘°’Tis empty vessels give the greatest sound,’ 


THOMSON SHARP. 
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The Temple Church. 





Tuer temple Church owes its origin to the Knights Templars—a religious 
fraternity which sprang out of the Ancient Order of Chivalry, a short account 
of which may not be uninteresting to our readers. 

Indeed, it may safely be said, no one human institution in the annals of 
the world caused greater changes in the habits and manners of society, than 
did that of Chivalry, nor one on which we now look back with equal wonder 
and surprise. To say nothing of the restrictions which it placed on the 
strong, and the protection it rendered to the weak, so important in the 
absence of other laws; the devoted gallantry to the fair sex, and the high 
fecling of honor which its ordinances indicated and enforced, led to the most 
singular developements of character, and proved of the greatest advantage, 
not merely to the rude times during which it flourished, but to those which 
succeeded them. A strict and rigorous noviciate was enforced from him who 
aspired to be a knight; the vigils preceding his admittance to the Order were 
spent at the altar, and at his initiation he swore to be loyal, not merely to the 
king and to the ladies, but to God. 

Close as was the connexion thus established between military ardour and 
religious devotion, further steps were taken, and it was rendered still more 
perfect during the struggles made by the Christians for possession of the Holy 
Land, by the institution of the two cclebrated military orders of monks, 
known as the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, and the Knights 
Templars; the former for the purpose of providing for the sick and weary 
amongst the pilgrims who resorted to the Holy City, and the latter, in the 
first instance, to protect them on their journey and preserve a free communi- 
cation between Europe and Jerusalem. By certain members of this latter 
fraternity resident in England, the beautiful church under our notice, viz. St. 
Mary’s, commonly known as the Temple Church, was erected. 

No. 11, Vol. 8. 
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At one time the Church appears to have been the general resort of the 
rtudents and others, as we see by “‘ A Description of the form and manner 
uow and by what orders and customs the state of the Fellowship of the 
Middle Temple is maintained; and what ways they have to attain unto 
learning,’ (written in the time of King Henry VIII). In this we find 
the following *‘Item. The learners have no place to walk in and talk and 
confer their learnings, but in the church; which place all the terme-times 
hath in it no more quietness than the pervyse of Paul’s—by occasion of the 
confluence and concourse of such as are suters in the law.”’ 

The entrance to the Temple Church, which is at the west end, is by a 
beautiful semi-circular-arched doorway, deeply recessed, having columns 
with enriched capitols on each side, and several ornamented archivolts around, 
springing from the former. This doorway leads immediately into the circular 
portion of the building. It presentsa very interesting mixture of the Anglo- 
Norman circular with the early-pointed of English Architecture. 

Round the circular part of the tower there are several interesting ancient 
inscriptions and curious Epitaphs ; our space will only allow of inserting two 
of them on John White. 

On John White. 
Here lies a John, a burning, shining light, 
Whose Name, Life, Actions, were alike—all WHITE. 


On Anne LIrttleton. 
Keep well this pawn, thou marble cliecst, 
Till it be called for, let it rest ; 
For while this jewel here is set, 
The grave is but a cabinet. 

The appearance now presented by the exterior on the south side of the 
church,—which until a few years back was hidden by various buildings now 
cleared away,—is perhaps sufficiently indicated by our engraving. It was 
dedicated to the service of the Virgin by Heraclius, the patriarch of Jerusalem, 
and called the church of Saint Mary, London. 

The general dimensions of the church, which was built about the year 
1185, are as follows. Diameter of the circular area, 58 feet. Length of the 
choir 82 feet. Width 58 feet, and Height 37 feet. 

GEORGE RyMer. 
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How John Marshall chose his Wife. 


By Mrs. H. B. Pautt, Author of “Trevor Court,’ “ Evelyn Howard,” &c., &e. 





CHAPTER XI,-——-THE WALK TO BAYSWATER. 


SomE weeks have passed since the sad accident at the Limes so effectually 
introduced John Marshall to Mrs. Bond and her daughter. 

The rapid recovery of the little girl and the progress she made were at 
first a pleasant excuse for John’s visits to the milliner’s shop. But very 
soon he was invited for his own sake. 

Mrs. Bond not being slow to discover that the young man had evidently 
taken a fancy for her daughter, felt it her duty to call upon Mrs. Linwood 
and ascertain how far she was justified by his character and antecedents to 
encourage his visits. | 
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There had arisen in her mind a natural fecling of hesitation in the 
thought of Esther marrying a journeyman upholsterer, although he occupied 
the position of foreman. She could not help reflecting that her only child 
was not only the daughter of a householder in business for herself, but also 
the granddaughter of a country linen draper. 

And then she remembered her father’s failure and her own struggles 
with poverty during her long widowhood. What had she to do with pride? 
No—she would see Mrs. Linwood, and if this handsome young foreman 
possessed qualities which are far beyond money and position, and business 
habits calculated to make him succeed in what he undertook, why then she 
would not prevent the liking for each other which after a few weeks she 
began to suspect. 

In one of Mrs. Page’s visits to the milliner’s shop she had casually 
mentioned that Alice Naylor was going to be married to some one in 
Devonshire, so that Esther’s fear of wrong doing towards Alice had been 
quickly removed. Yet when Mrs. Bond discovered a rather marked manner 
in John Marshall’s attentions, like a wise mother she determined to make 
the necessary enquiries, 

We who know the deservedly high opinion of the young man held by 
his employer can readily understand the honourable testimony Mrs. Bond 
received respecting him from his master’s wife. From that moment John 
was a welcome visitor whenever he thought fit to come, which, as we may 
suppose, was not seldom. 

A month sufficed to fix John’s resolutions. Jie had arrived at that 
period in his intimacy with Esther Bond which made him anxious to find 
out her feelings towards him. Every visit had tended to prove her entire 
fitness to make a suitable wife; he had discovered that her domestic 
knowledge was in every way equal to her business habits. There was no 
hesitation now, and John lost no time in speaking to Mrs. Bond, telling her 
of his income, his position and his future prospects, and asking to be allowed 
to pay his addresses to her daughter. 

Mrs. Bond’s ready accedence to this request did not, however, quite 
remove John Marshall’s dread of a refusal; Alice Naylor’s speedy engage- 
ment to be married after her arrival in Devonshire convinced him that had 
he asked her to be his wife he would have been refused. Some men are 
most painfully sensitive in their dread of this result to their proposals, 
and John was one of these. 

However, his anxiety to ascertain how far he had a chance with Esther 
Bond made him determined to risk everything to obtain that knowledge, and 
with his usual ready tact he laid his plans accordingly. 

One day towards the end of September, in which month the clear sky, 
the bright sunshine, and the soft warm air give evidence that England’s 
second summer is gladdening the earth, Esther Bond was preparing for a 
walking excursion to what was then the village of Bayswater. John had 
obtained a half-holiday, and he and Esther were to start after an early 
dinner, and return home by six or seven to tea. 

As they left the house John could not help comparing the fair, modest 
English girl, in her plain black silk dress and straw hat, to the gaily dressed 
young lady whom he had once escorted to the milliner’s shop. But the object 
of this half-holiday was too important to John to allow of any interruption or 
thoughts of another, especially while he felt its importance so deeply as to 
dread even to hint at it. 
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They walked on down Oxford Street, crossed the Edgware Road, and 
passed the backs of the houses which overlooked the Park, and were then 
the only buildings that intervened between that point and the village of 
Bayswater, which stood nearly opposite the broad walk of Kensington Gardens. 

Fields and meadows, with here and there a farm house, spread over the 
face of the country from Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens to Paddington, 
northward, and from what is now the Marble Arch to Shepherds Bush, 
westward. 

It was to the young people a lovely country walk on this September day, 
and yet it seemed to induce silence, for until they reached ‘The Roadside 
Inn” with its large horse trough, which still stands near the entrance to the 
Queen’s Road, their thoughts seemed too deep for words. Then John made 
an effort, and said, “This is Bayswater, Miss Bond; have you ever been 
here before 2” 

‘‘Oh yes, often with mother in the summer evenings, not to look at the 
village, Mr. Marshall, you know that isn’t much; but we generally walked 
here through the Park and Kensington Gardens, and returned home by the 
road.” 

‘‘Well,” he replied, ‘‘I have never seen this little village nor even 
Kensington Gardens until last week, I wished to change my lodgings to be 
nearer London and yet in the country, and this seemed the most suitable 
spot for this purpose.” 

‘Have you left Turner’s Road then, Mr. Marshall?” said Esther. 

‘‘'Yes,”’ he replied, ‘‘more than a week ago—can you not guess why?” 

‘To be nearer London, I suppose;” but her heart beat with strange 
agitation as she spoke. Esther seemed to know instinctively what he was 
about to say. 

‘*And near Oxford Street,’? said John, in that thrilling voice which 
betrays deep emotion; ‘‘I want to be in London every Sunday, and go to 
the Church near Park Lane—I could not do so if I lived at Holloway.”’ 

Did not Esther understand him? Yes, but to reply was impossible— 
her silence gave him courage; he placed his disengaged hand on the neatly 
gloved fingers that rested on his arm, pressed them firmly, and bent his tall 
figure to speak in a more subdued tone to the young girl by his side. 

‘¢ Miss Bond—KHsther, let me call you Esther—it is to be near you that I 
have given up my lodgings and taken others at Bayswater; I want you to 
be my wife, Esther dearest, could you love me well enough for that ?”’ 

For a few moments Esther felt unable to utter a word, and they walked 
on in silence. 

‘*You don’t speak, darling,’’ said John, presently; ‘‘you are not offended 
with me, are you ?”’ 

Esther roused herself. 

‘‘Qh no,” she said, in a trembling voice, ‘‘but may I speak to my mother 
about what you say: pn 

‘Of course, dear Esther, and if she does not object, will you?” said 
John, in a cheerful voice. 

The cheery tones gave Esther courage, and glancing up at the facc 
looking down upon her so earnestly, she said, ‘‘I won’t make any promises, 
wait till I’ve spoken to mother.” 

This was enough for John, he felt himself on safe ground, and was quite 
ready to wait. He changed the subject quickly, yet with a glow of sunshine 
in his heart that made his tone of voice hopeful and happy. 
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They had walked some distance down the country lane, which is now the 
‘‘Queen’s Road,’’ when John espied at a short distance a farm house, towards 
which he led his unresisting companion. 

“You must come in here and rest after your long walk, dear Esther, and 
I daresay I can get you a glass of milk and a biscuit.” 

Ksther was glad to sit down, for strong emotion had made her limbs tremble 
as she walked. After this rest they started to return home, and by some 
means or other on the way, John contrived to obtain from Esther the promise 
he craved, and told her that her mother already knew what he wished, and 
had given her consent. 

How they lingered in the walk home. How anxiously Esther looked at 
the house in which John told her he had taken lodgings, and how they talked 
of the happy and hopeful future need not be described here. 

The gas lamps, then a novelty, and an object of wonder, were just lighted in 
Oxford Street as John and Esther approached, although twilight still lingered. 

Mrs. Bond, by the first glance at her daughter’s face, knew what had 
resulted from this pleasant half-holiday. Esther’s blue eyes had a tearful 
brightness, as if her newly awakened happiness wanted relief in tears, and 
the flush on her fair cheek had a deeper tinge than could have been produced 
by the healthful country walk. 

John Marshall scated at the pleasant tea-table, enjoying the good things 
prepared for him, with his chosen wife, and her mother, could not repress the 
fecling that he had never been so happy in his life. Ifa thought of Alice 
Naylor obtruded itself, it occasioned only a sigh of relief for his escape, and 
at the same time a feeling of gladness that Alice would soon be the wife of 
the man of her choice. 

The Autumn passed away happily. Little Dora Linwood, after two 
months at Brighton with her family recovered her strength, and was able to 
enjoy the happy Christmas time as merrily as her brothers and sisters. True, 
the accident had changed her appearance; the long golden ringlets which had 
been scorched and frizzled by the flames were cut off; slight scars were still 
visible on the side of her face and neck, while others concealed by her 
clothes, were proofs of the pain and suffering through which she had passed. 
She looked pale and thin, but the doctor comforted Mrs. Linwood by assuring 
her, that as the Spring advanced he had no doubt all these symptoms would 
disappear. 

Mrs. Linwood was very quickly informed by her husband of John’s 
engagement, which he had mentioned to his master soon after his change of — 
apartments. 

‘“T am very glad to hear it, Marshall,’”’ had been Mr. Linwood’s 
reply, ‘‘but was there not some little fancy for Alice Naylor, Mrs. Norman’s 
maid ? ” 

John flushed a little as he replied, ‘“‘I did admire Miss Naylor, Sir, 
and I believe she is a good amiable girl, but she was above me in position, 
and ——.,”’ 

‘Too fond of dress,’’ said Mr. Linwood laughing; ‘there is no doubt of 
that, Marshall, and I’m very glad to find you made your escape in time. 
Ksther Bond is worth twenty such frivolous girls as Alice Naylor.”’ 

There was one result of Esther’s engagement which Mrs. Bond dreaded 
and tried to prevent. If John Marshall wished it, of course she must give 
up Esther, and employ a shopwoman and assistant ‘to supply her place. 

One evening just as they had finished tea, a customer requiring to sce 
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either Mrs. Bond or her daughter, took the latter away from the tea-table, 
for Esther would not allow her mother to move. John, who was present, fol- 
lowed Esther with regretful eyes, as she rose and left the room ; but Mrs. Bond 
was glad of the opportunity, and she spoke immediately they were left alone. 

‘“‘ John,’”’ she said, ‘‘ have you finally decided to be married in April?” 

‘‘If you and Esther have no objection,’’ he answered, in a tone of 
anxiety, *‘ Why do you ask?” 

Well, you know it will be hard to part with my only child, shall you 
take her away entirely ? ” 

‘Of course I should like to have my wife with me,” said John; “and I 
have fixed upon a small but pretty cottage, that 1s now building at Bays- 
water; as soon as it is finished I mean to buy the furniture, and have it 
ready for us by April. You know, Mrs. Bond, how I prefer to live out of 
London, and I think Esther would like it better also.” 

‘‘Indeed she would, especially to have a pretty cottage of her own to 
manage; but I wish to propose something to you, John, which will bea 
pleasure to me, and add to your income, if you approve; I think Esther will, 
and I have not yet spoken to her on the matter. I suppose after your 
marriage, you will leave home in the morning to go to business at about eight 
o’clock ?”’ 

‘¢Harlier than that,’’? he replied; ‘it will take me quite half-an-hour to 
get from Bayswater to Westminster Bridge, even by omnibus; but I shall 
walk home across the parks, it will do me good, and I can be in time for tea 
at six o’clock.” | 

‘Then Esther will be alone all day, from half-past seven in the morning 
till six o’clock in the evening ?” 

‘Yes; ah, I never thought of that, but I do not see how to avoid it.” 

¢ Will you object to allow Esther to come here every day by the omnibus 
to help me in the business. It would be a great comfort to me, and employ- 
ment for her during your absence, and if she goes away entirely I must 
employ an assistant and pay her well; that money shall be Esther’s if she is 
willing to help me, and you do not object.” 

John remained silent for some minutes. The ideaof allowing his wife to 
earn part of their income was repugnant to him, although he could readily sec 
the advantage this help would be to them on first starting in life. At last he 
said,— 

‘‘T cannot give you any answer, Mrs. Bond, till you have spoken to 
Esther on the mattcr, and she shall advise me what to do.” 

We, who know Esther’s training and her habits of business, can easily 
understand her readiness to comply with her mother’s wishes. And so what 
with the delightful occupation of furnishing and preparing for the important 
event, the months passed quickly, bringing the April day on which John 
Marshall was to plight his troth to Esther Bond. 





SHORT BOOK NOTICES. 


‘* Words of Consolation, Pardon, and Hope.’ 14th 1000. W. Poors, 12a, Paternoster 
Row. Every visitor to the Poor and suFFERING should have a copy of this book. It 1s 
arranged to suit twelve classes of persons, either as a Manual, price 1s., or 12 separate sec- 
tions, 6d. The type is good, and consists of a Short Reading, a portion of Scripture, 4 
Prayer and Hymn. 

© Strong in Him,” price 1d., or 9d. per dozen. By the same Author, 6th 1000, Very 
suitable for general distribution. 

“ How to Marry and live well on a shilling a day.’ W. Guest, A Plea for Vegetarian- 
ism—is worth reading by all economists. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY—LIVINGSTONE'S RESTING PLACE. 





David Livingstone. 


By Dr. Crespt. 





CHAP. II. 

It is the peculiar glory of the man that he had no selfish motives—in fact, 
he was above the littlenesses of smaller minds. He would have worked as 
well had the world remained ignorant of his sufferings and discoveries. 
Livingstone never coveted popularity, never tried to bask in the rays of 
Court favour. Perhaps, had his object been less exalted—had his heroism 
been inferior, he would not have been rewarded by receiving in such a pre- 
eminent degree that admiration and love which no man more truly merited. 

But for his labours, the interior of Africa would still be unexplored; 
although had others explored before him, Livingstone would not probably have 
reaped such laurels in the field of missionary enterprise. But he was no ordinary 
man; his mind was cast in a mould so vast and noble, that not one person in 
a million can pretend to be as gifted. The iron resolution and intelligent 
perseverance of the Glasgow mechanic were of no common order. Men of 
inferior stamp heap up riches in profusion. Men less intrepid and generous 
rise from the forge to the House of Commons. Even had an unpropitious fate 
condemned Livingstone to pass his life-in less noble pursuits than those in 
which he found delight, he would have left an indelible mark on the history 
of his age. Perhaps, though England would not then have remembered him 
as Livingstone the magnanimous missionary and. explorer, she would have 
been little less proud of him as the scientific discoverer, or the merchant 
prince and philanthropist. 
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It has been said he was not fitted to conduct a great expedition of ciyij]- 
ised men, and that he would have failed had he been placed at the head of a 
well-appointed and numerous party, for whose wants he would have had to 
provide, and who would have had to consult him in every difficulty. This 
may be perfectly true. But, then, Livingstone was placed in such circum- 
stances that it was most important that he should be independent of what 
would trammel inferior men. Had he been unable to stir until everything 
was in order, Africa would still be a terra incogmta. It is unjust to com- 
plain that a man, who triumphs in the teeth of difficulties which would 
discourage the most dauntiess, might not have been successful had he had to 
conduct similar researches under what might appear more favourable circum- 
stances. Less would have been attempted, much less accomplished, had the 
ereat traveller been at the head of a hundred and fifty Europeans. As it 
was, Livingstone was, fortunately, free to do as he liked, and was only 
hindered by the want of money and instruments. From his carnings as a 
writer, he generously expended large sums to provide the instruments and 
appliances needed for his numerous expeditions. 

On the fourth of May, 1878, the career of the generous and high-souled 
missionary came to anend. Far from friends, country, and home, the pure 
spirit of David Livingstone took its flight for that world where there is no 
disappointment—no fatigue. There the great explorer found many others 
who, in their day and generation had been as illustrious as he ; though few 
whose triumphs had been greater, none who had more closely adhered to the 
one object of life, or more successfully accomplished it. 

There was something mournful in the request he made his attendants, 
when broken down by fatigue, disease, and climate, he felt that his end was 
fast approaching. ‘‘ Build me a hut to die in!”’ the lonely traveller is said 
to have exclaimed; and there, in an obscure corner of the African wilderness 
—in a spot marked in no map, perhaps almost without a namc—the last 
chapter of that eventful life came to an end. 

Thirty years of labour under the burning sun of the tropics, among a 
strange and barbarous people, that was the career which lay behind him as, 
dying in his little hut, he looked back on the past—thirty years of generous 
devotion to duty—ycars of suffering, disease, and anxicty—years of toil 
which his frame, never a powerful one, seemed unfitted to bear—all borne 
without a complaint, without a thought that he was doing anything wonder- 
ful. How Livingstone ever worked in that climate as he did, and bore up under 
many attacks of fever and dysentery is a marvel. Most men would have laid 
down and died years before; few would have felt capable of exertion when 
their body was racked by pain, and their strength fast failing. But the in- 
trepid Scotchman had a spirit surpassing that of the hero of a romance, and 
he resisted danger and sickness until human endurance could go no farther. 

Livingstone doubtless preferred to die at his post—especially as he had 
achieved so much—than to return to England and wait for death far from 
the scene of his labours. There was something characteristic of the man in 
struggling on to the very last. Other men might have desired repose, he 
cared only for work. Probably his dying hours were inexpressibly lonely. 
He might then have longed for friends and relatives. But, except at the 
moment of dissolution, when sorrow appears to have pressed upon him and 
to have wrung his manly heart, he knew that the summons came best whcn 
the sentinel was watching at his post. Had the power of choosing been his, 
he could hardly have desired a different end. The vulgar imagination has 
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always fancied that for the victorious general no death is so glorious and 
becoming as on the battle-field in the arms of Victory. Why should not 
death in the moment of triumph be best for one whose triumphs were grander 
than the warrior’s—whose glorious achievements were for the good of man- 
kind, and were not purchased with blood, though they cost the heroic vietor’s 
life? Were the world wise, public opinion would never be divided as to 
which is the grander life, the more honourable death. He who for years 
labours amid difficulties and hardships not less perplexing than those of the 
soldier for an end as unselfish and holy as that which Livingstone kept before 
him, would be acknowledged to deserve ribbons and medals more than the 
victorious general. These honours are however reserved for those who need 
something wherewith to blind them to a sense of the horrors of their calling. 
It is admitted they cannot properly be conferred on men whose greater souls 
and more heroic minds enable them to achieve, amid the monotonous round 
of a peaceful occupation, deeds tenfold more chivalrous than the soldier has 
the opportunity of attempting in the excitement and confusion of battle. » 

When the husband, eleven years later, followed his patient and loving 
wife to the grave, no fitter place could have been selected for his body than 
either under the tree where she lay, or under another monster of thie tropical: 
forest. It was not to be. The emaciated body of the missionary was brought 
to its native land, and landed at Southampton on the 15th of April, 1874. 
Nearly a year had elapsed since Livingstone’s death, and as he had often: 
been reported dead, it was necesary but not easy to identify the body ; as it 
might chance either that Livingstone was not dead, but still exploring the 
central parts of that mighty Continent, in which men may wander for years, 
and be hid from the sight of their countrymen as completely as if lying in 
the silent grave ; or, though he might be dead, the body brought to England 
might not be his. But, thirty years before, Livingstone had broken his arm, 
and the fracture had not properly united. It was thought this would afford 
a sure means of testing the truth of the report that the body brought to 
Kngland was that of the hero. Sir William Fergusson, one of the ablest of 
living surgeons, examined the body, and ascertained that the arm had been 
broken, and that the fracture had never united. The identity of the body 
was thus established. 

The Abbey of Westminster has of late received within its solemn shade 
the bodies of many great men. Death, alas, has recently added to the many 
who have found a fitting sepulture in the national mausoleum some very 
bright names and honoured reputations, but rarely has it become the resting- 
place of a truer man and more unselfish hero than the day it received the 
remains of David Livingstone. It would really have mattered little where 
he was buried. The obscurest village church would have become famous 
had it been selected to receive his body, while no addition could be made to 
his claims on the respect of posterity because England decided that he was 
to sleep in the company of famous generals, statesmen, historians, and poets, 
not one of whom has transmitted a purer memory or a more unsullied name 
to posterity. Interment in the Abbey of Westminster might do honour to a 
successful soldier or to a distinguished statesman. But in the case of some 
of the men who have found a tomb in that beautiful church—such men as 
Dickens, Macaulay, Herschel, and David Livingstone, the resting-place 
became hallowed. Any spot where such men chanced to lie, were it a lonely 
ditch or bleak hillside, would henceforth rank as a Westminster. 
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After Work. 


Scotch Trips.—No. 38. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Wishing for the day,” etc. 





CHAPTER IiI.—YFYROM BRIDGE OF ALLAN TO EDINBURGH. 


Tnr morning broke upon us very pleasantly, with a breeze that almost 
necessitated a little exertion, and so my brave companion was easily pre- 
vailed upon to walk to Stirling, the distance being only three miles, the 
road pleasant, and there was no coach passing to tempt him to get up, and he 
had not the excuse of wanting his dinner. There was the lofty Castle standing 
out clearly before us, with its extensive outlook, and its splendid command 
of the district: but the first object of interest we came to was the mont- 
ment on the Abbey Craig to Sir William Wallace, then in course of 
construction, who, in the year 1297 won the battle of Stirling Bridge, 
completely routing the English, pursuing them across the border, even as 
far as the wallsof Newcastle. This liberated Scotland for the moment from 
the personal rule that King Edward had injustly seized, and Wallace assumed 
the titlesf Guardian of the Kingdom in the name of King John; but in 
the following year the energetic English King, returning from abroad, 
marched with his army towards the border, and in the neighbourhood of 
Falkirk, after a gallant resistance, the Scots were defeated with immense 
slaughter. Wallace was the true leader of a national insurrection against 
a foreign yoke; and that his memory still lives in the hearts of his country- 
men is evident from the fact that the monument near Stirling has so recently 
been erected. 

Of the town of Stirling we have very little to say. There are no 
imposing structures: there is the Town House surmounted with a spire, an 
Athenseum, Corn Exchange, and the two Churches. All the interest we felt 


- centred in the Castle itself, and its beautiful surroundings. The Castle Hill 


rises gradually from the East, and fronts the West with a steep precipitous 
wall of rock, overlooking the fertile plain which lies along the banks of the 
Forth. The view from the towers of the Castle is said to be unsurpassed 
in beauty. The atmosphere was perfectly clear, and the sides of the hills 
seemed bathed in purple light. Westward we saw the rich vale of Menteith 
stretching away towards the Highlands, where Ben Lomond, Ben Veane, Ben 
An, Ben Sedi and the Three Cobblers closed the scene. The glittering Forth 
was threading its gentle way through fertile fields and luxuriant woods; the 
Abbey Craig rose on the North; while on the East we could see the pic- 
turesque ruins of Cambuskenneth Abbey. The old soldier we found upon 
the parapet said that no less than thirteen battle fields could be pointed out 
from that spot. Bannockburn was fought very near to the Castle, on the 
24th of June, 1314; no less than 100,000 English being completely routed 
by 30,000 Scotch, commanded by the brave and resolute Robert Bruce. The 
‘Bore stone’? on which Bruce is said to have fixed his standard on that 
eventful day, is still to be seen on an eminence near the scene of the fight. 
Standing at the head of the navigation of the Forth, when no regular ferries 
crossed that river, this Castle was the key to the Highlands; hence the 
numerous battles that were fought near it, and the important part it played 
inearly times. It was the birthplace of James II. and some writers say also of 
James V.; and in what is called the ‘“ Douglas Room,” William, Earl of 
Douglas was assassinated by James II. Having thoroughly enjoyed the 
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view, and the talk about the battles fought within sight of the Castle, we 
left the place, carrying with us a vision that we shall not easily lose. 

We made next for Linlithgow, to see the remains of the palace in which 
Mary Queen of Scots was born. The palace must have been a magnificent 
rin It was strikingly situated on an eminence jutting into a lake of 
no less than 102 acres, dividing the lake into two almost equal parts. The 
earliest record ofits existence I find is of the time of David I, about 1140. The 
latest addition to the palace was made in the time of James VI. of Scotland and 
I of England, whom Sully speaks of as ‘‘ the wisest fool in Christendom,”’ 
and whom Macaulay speaks of as ‘‘ being made up of two men—a witty, 
well-read scholar, who wrote, disputed “and harangued, and a nervous, 
drivelling idiot, who acted.” 

Leaving the birthplace of the beautiful and senomngilinhod, but most 
unhappy princess, who became a queen before she was a week old, we 
made for the Athens of the North, for which we had been careful to reserve 
three days of our holiday. We knew we had very much to see in Edinburgh, 
and that our three days would leave much unseen. We took up our quarters 
at the Waverley Hotel, the companion of the one at which we stayed in 
Glasgow. It is situated about the centre of Prince’s Street, the finest street 
of the city, and one of the finest streets in the world: and it is immediately 
opposite the splendid monument so recently erected to Sir Walter Scott. 
Here we found friends that had just come by steamer from London, and 
were wishing there was no water by which they had to return. What we 
saw in Edinburgh during our three days must be left for another chapter, 
which will bring our trip to a close. 
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MARY STUART. 
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I sEE a group of maidens ’neath an orchard’s spreading trees— 
There are many fair in Scotland, but none so fair as these, 

The’ daughters of the proudest lords that dwelt in that brave lind, 
And ove—a monarch’s daughter, is the centre of the band. 

As she sported with her maidens, her laugh so light and free 
Rang out upon the balmy air like sweetest melody. 

Methought that she was glorious, so peerless and so grand, 

A creature of divinest mould, the loveliest in the land. 
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Again I see the maiden; ’tis in a brilliant throng, 

And still she is the fairest in the proud court of Bourbon: 
’Tis not long since she left her dear lov’d Scottish home 

To share the joys and trials—the glory of a throne. 

Upon her brow she wears the calm and fearless look of old, 
And on her marble shoulders fall the waving locks of gold. 

I marvel not that never in the grand and courtly ball, 

She thinks of her fair Scottish home, her dear ancestral hall. 
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A little bark is leaving France—that gay and sunny land— 

Upon its deck a lady sits, her head rests on her hand, 

A look of patient sorrow is on her sad and regal brow, 

She is thinking of her lov’d ones, of the land she’s leaving now; 
They are gone from her for ever, and she is left alone, 

More—she leaves her dear lov’d France for her dreary Scottish home: 
She rises—looks on that fair shore—across the deep blue wave, 
Where but a few short months ago was made her husband’s grave. 
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And with a wave of her white hand, with sorrow in her eyes, 
Amid her thickly falling tears, “ Farewell, dear France,” she cries ; 


The sun behind the snow crowned-hills now slowly sinks to rest, 
And with a moan of anguish deep her head droops on her breast: 
One last fond look she takes of France, she feels it is her last, 

And all the happy days of yore, they’re numbered with the past. 
Farewell, Farewell! she sadly says, as the land fades fast from view, 
My blessing rest upon you, France, my blessing rest on you. 


I grieve for her, poor Queen of Scots, as I recall her troubled brow, 
The look of sorrow in her eye—it haunts me even now. 

For Rizzio and his tuneful harp her weary spirit longs, 

Perchance it may soothe her troubled heart to hear his joyous songs— 
He comes at last, with harp in hand, he takes a lowly seat 

Upon a cushion which is placed at his dear mistress’ feet. 

The low sweet strains fall on her ear, her troubles fly away, 

A brighter look is on her brow, her smile is almost gay. 


But hark! as on the evening air the strains of music fall— 

The tramp of armed men is heard along the outer hall, 

The war-cry of the Douglas heard, the Ruthven at their head, 

Bright sword-blades gleam, and on the floor the gentle bard lies dead. 
But ah! her trials have scarce begun, the worst she has not seen, 
And still she has the same proud smile, the haughty queenly mien. 


It grieves me even now to think of all her load of woe, 

The pain she’s borne, the losses felt, but she and God can know. 
Tis in a little room she stands, in a quaint and lonely pile, 

She is imprisoned by her foes, in a small and barren isle, 

A band of nobles stand around, their looks are proud and cold, 
And one with hatred in his face, in his hand a parchment holds: 
The captive queen they will deprive of all her rank and power, 
Will leave her but the name of queen in less than one short hour.. 


“My lords” the captive proudly cries, with stern and fearless look, 
“Were I but there on yonder shore, those insults I’d not brook; 

“ T scorn your threats, would never hear those words so bold and free 
‘* Were I but safe with five good knights to aid me against ye.”’ 

An angry light burns in her eyes, her tresses bright fall down, 

She signs the scroll, and stands erect, a queen without a crown. 


Through all the scenes of her sad life I follow her—the fair, 

The last ’tis on my mem’ry writ, ’twill evermore be there ; 

A vast and gloomy hall I see, with nobles standing round, 

She enters with a queenly air, her tresses are unbound, 

Her tresses once so long and bright, a shower of waving gold, 
But now they’re thickly streaked with grey: her face is sadly old. 


Still the fair and brilliant queen of the fearless Stuart line, 

The regal form, the dazzling eye, can ne’er be touched by time; 

A lofty smile plays on her lip, her look is calm and cold, 

She sees amongst the nobles there, some faithful friends of old. 

A prayer to heaven for aid she sends, looks on her cruel foes around, 
Then with the queenly grace of yore she kneels upon the ground : 

Her head upon the block she lays, forgives them with her latest breath, 
And thus without a sigh or moan, she meets the Grim King—Death ? 


CLELIA R. CREsri. 
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The Neighbours. 


By ELIZABETH TWINING. 





CHAPTER I. 


‘‘Goop afternoon, Mrs. Green, I hope you are well; you are as usual in 
your comfortable parlour as if you had not a care or a trouble on you. I 
wish I could be like you, but I do not know how it is, I seldom or never do 
feel at leisure and cheery. Now I am so weary and tired, I called in here 
partly to rest for a few minutes.” 

‘J am very sorry to see you look so careworn and ill—pray what is the 
matter? Is your husband out of work, or are the children ill? Now, Mrs. 
Black, do pray sit awhile in this arm-chair and rest yourself.” 

‘‘My husband has plenty of work, thank you, and is a sober, steady man 
as you know, but I can’t tell how it 1s we are always in some trouble or 
other. ‘The children have all been ill, and the reason I am so tired now is 
that I have been waiting two hours at the dispensary for their medicines, 
and as they were not well enough to go to school I expect to find they have 
been making fine mischief at home whilst I have been out. I only wish my 
children were as healthy and strong as yours are, I think I have more 
trouble and expense with our four than you have with your seven children. 
The teacher at the school told me when I went to explain why they did 
not attend this week, that they were more often absent on sick leave than 
any other children in the school. Poor things, they are now fearing they 
shall not gain any prize or be able to pass at the examination. They have 
been very weak and sickly, and then if they do not attend regular they 
can’t get on with the ‘home lessons’ that are so much thought of now by 
the new teachers; for my part 1 cannot think how it is possible for the 
children of hard working people like us to settle to lessons at home. When 
they come home there is the baby to play with, or some of their toys and 
scraps, and in our one small room I don’t sce how the children are to learn 
at home, it is of no use to try—besides, they give them difficult sums, and lL 
am no scholar and can’t help at all. I suppose you manage better—do pray 
tell me if your children keep up to all the new rules of the school.” 

‘‘T shall be happy to tell how we manage, Mrs. Black, for I should be 
truly pleased if all families were as contented and healthy as ours, and the 
children as fond of their school and their kind teachers, not only for the 
children’s sakes, but for the husband’s. I fear one great reason why men 
are so often induced to go to the public-house in the evening is that the 
little ones are not kept in obedience and good order, so when a man comes 
home weary with a day’s work he can’t stand the confusion and noise, 
and you know men and women too can easily find an excuse for doing 
what they are inclined to, even if it is a bad and foolish thing. Our rooms. 
are neither more nor larger than yours; we have but this one sitting-room, 
and five of the children go daily to school, I don’t think the three eldest: 
have missed one day the whole year; they are eager to be in good time, soI 
arrange all in order for them. You know much depends on little things, 
and I am sure it is more the fault of the mothers than the children that 
they are irregular at school. ach child has a peg on the door as you see 
for hat and cloak, and a place on the shelf there for books and slate. In the 
morning there is no time lost in searching for things, they put all ready in 
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the evening; thus all goes on smooth through the day. Then as soon as the 
tea is cleared away in the evening, and they rested and refreshed, they do the 
‘home lessons,’ if there is anything rather difficult their father, who is 
a good scholar, is ready to help; but by keeping all quiet and putting the 
two youngest to bed I assure you the ‘home lessons’ are not troublesome to 
us, and allis over before their bedtime. Ithink it would be better for tender 
or dull children not to be obliged to have these extra lessons; but we must 
remember that rules are made for the whole number of schools and scholars, 
and as the kind lady who visits in this district often tells me, it had become a 
disgrace to our country that so many ignorant childeen were permitted to 
neglect attending a school. She says she has been in Germany where 
every child is obliged to be a certain time in school, and all read and write 
better than is usual here in England; and for this reason when grown up 
they can make their way better in the world, and rise up in the ranks 
instead of sinking down as I fear too many do here. For my part I am 
very thankful to the kind friends who do so much for us that we could not 
possibly do for ourselves. If my husband and I live to see our children 
erown up and settled in their occupations, I shall remind them that it is 
owing to their having had the advantage of a good school for the week days, 
and also such excellent Sunday-school teaching.” 

‘‘My dear Mrs. Green, you surely don’t send your children to Sunday- 
school too, why the poor things can have no rest at all; why mine are never 
washed and dressed in time in the morning, and in the afternoon they go for 
a walk for the sake of their health, you know how sickly my children are, 
and so shut up as we live in London no wonder; I am surprised that yours 
or anyone’s can-be in good health here. My parents lived in a country 
village, and till I married John I never was in London, and if I had known 
what a smoky dirty place it was, and that we must live wholly upstairs and 
have no bit of garden or yard to ourselves, I don’t think I ever should have 
agreed to have him at all. One can’t be clean if we try ever so, and as for 
health, as I say, I waste more time and trouble in attending at the 
dispensary than anyone knows, or sometimes buying powders and stuff at 
the chemist’s for them that I am quite tired out.” 

‘¢Indeed, Mrs. Black, I pity you, but you must not be offended if I say 
you do not manage your children rightly either in health of body or mind. 
I never have taken one of mine to the dispensary yet, thank God, and then 
only when my husband was obliged to go to the hospital for a week 
when he haa a bad accident to his hand in his carpenter work.” 

‘Never go to the dispensary—I am astonished! I suppose then you go 
to a chemist, but that is so expensive, eighteen pence or two shillings for a 
bottle of medicine which they do not like to take, and it never cures them if 
they do. But I really must be going home; if I call again next week will 
you tell me what you do to keep yourself and children so healthy and 
cheerful, and all without a doctor ?”’ 

‘‘T will gladly do so. Now good-bye, and get home quick, or may be 
your husband will be there before you and not find things ready.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 
‘‘Here I am again, Mrs. Green, and rather pressed for time asI left two 
of my children very unwell; if you can advise me what to do for them I 
shall be thankful; I and my seven brothers and sisters all had good health in 
the country, because we had plenty of fresh air, and could run about in the 
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fields; but here in London I don’t know what to do for the best. I try to 
give the poor dears all I can for food, and when the doctor advised some beer 
for J ohnny, he was so weak and pale that I saved all the pence I could to 
get him half a pint a day.” 

‘‘ Did you, indeed; well, I would rather give my children some medicine 
if they were ill, than ‘beer from a public house. A doctor does know what 
he gives, and it is almost sure to do good to the sick. But how do we know 
what is inthe beer? I have been told by the lady visitor who comes round 
this parish, that very unwholesome drugs and even poisons are used in 
making beer now-a-days. She showed me a list of twenty articles known to 
be added, and some were really poisonous, she said. One is a strong poison, 
and a chemist would not sell you a little, even to kill a poor suffering animal, 
lest harm might happen to any one else. J am surprised you give ‘beer to a 
sick child; pray try some other means of cure. I assure you none of mine 
know the taste of beer.” 

‘If I could only see my poor dears look as fresh and rosy as yours, I 
would gladly follow any advice; I am really weary of sickness and it makes 
them so fretful and cross. I believe it is one reason why my husband spends 
his evenings in the public house so much oftener than the first few years we 
were married.”’ 

” There is an old saying, Mrs. Black, that ‘prevention is better than 
cure,’ so let us sce if it is not from care in preventing sickness that my 
children enjoy such good health. In the first place, I think it is an excellent 
rule never to give them pence to buy sweets as they call them. I say they 
are bitters and sowrs, and do make children sickly.” 

‘Why, Mrs. Green, I call that very hard on the poor things, and so mean 
not to give them a few pence to spend as they like.” 

‘Stop a bit, it is not because I grudge the money. I do give them each 
a penny or sometimes twopence a week, and I know they will spend them 
wisely and for real pleasure to themselves, too. We had in our mission room 
lectures every week for working people like us; all spoke out plain and 
simple, not the long words we find in books. One evening our visiting lady 
said she was going to give a lecture on window-gardens, and asked us to go 
and hear about it. So my husband and I and the three elder children all 
went to it, and very nice it was. She showed us many beautiful paintings 
of flowers, and explained what was necessary for their growth. And do you 
know, Mrs. Black, it is just the very same things we and our children want, 
fresh air, to be kept clean, and supplied with pure water. She said it would 
make this poor and crowded part of London look quite cheerful and pleasant, 
if everybody would have a few pots; or what is safer and better, a long 
narrow wooden box on the window sill. It was so easy when we once 


thought about it, that almost every one in the room said they would try the 


plan. And then the kind lady, who seemed to know all our ways, told us 
no doubt most of the children had pence for sweets on Sunday morning, and 
that was a very bad plan. ‘It tempts them to break one of God’s command- 
ments and buy on the Sabbath day, besides being bad for their health; for 
the stuff put in them to give a bright colour is often poisonous. So I advise 
all mothers to give their children what pence they can spare on Saturday, if 
they have been good and obedient during the week. Then let them buy 
some seeds, or cami plants.in the market, and make each a window garden, 
and try who can have the best.’ Iam sure it was good advice, and we all 
thanked her for it. Now the children are sure to be up early and open the 
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window and attend to their little gardens, and they have such good appetites 
for their breakfast.”’ 

‘‘Dear me, I never open my windows before breakfast, sometimes not 
before dinner, the little ones might be falling out when I was busy. Besides, 
they get colds enough as it is, without the damp morning air.”’ 

‘Depend upon it, Mrs. Black, fresh air is a good doctor, and not only 
cures, but keeps off illness; and mind and body belong to each. other, you 
know, and I am sure children are the better for something to do and to think 
about. Then how pleased they are to have some nice mustard and cress to 
cut, and wash it and set it out fresh on the breakfast table for father. J} 
expect this year if we have a flower show they will get a prize, and that will 
encourage them.”’ 

‘¢T do think it is a nice plan, indeed, and will see what I can do, but I 
fear my children are not so diligent in anything as yours are. I thank you 
very much, for I do wish to do the best for my home, although it is difficult 
to keep it as clean and quiet as my old dear home in the country was.” 

‘Tt is dificult, 1 know, but still it can be comfortable and happy, and 
there are many advantages now which there were not when I first came to 
London. The good mission-women and the lady visitors do a deal to make 
us better and happier, and at the nice ‘ Mothers’ Meetings’ we hear so many 
good books read, and I seem to enjoy going to church on Sunday much more 
than I did. The Bible class is quite a help to understanding all we hear 
there. And when they sing one of the hymns we have learnt in the mission 
room it seems so very beautiful.” 

‘¢T have not been in church so long, that I feel almost ashamed to begin 
again; and yet, from what you tell me, I do think I should enjoy it, and be 
all the better for it; and maybe my husband would go, if I and the children 
were with him.” 

‘‘Pray decide at once, and if you will call on your way next Sunday 
evening, we will all go together, and sit in the same seat, and I am sure if 
Mrs. Smith our Mission-woman sees us all, she will be pleased indeed.”’ 





THE ARMIES OF EUROPE. 

At the present moment any information as to the armies of Europe is particularly 
interesting. M. Amedee le Faure publishes in ** France” a complete analysis of the military 
strength of the various nations in 1875, Germany, it appears, has an Army comprising 469 
battalions of infantry, 465 squadrons of cavalry, 300 campaign batteries, 29 battalions of 
fort artillery, 18 battalions of pioncers, and 18 battalions of service corps. When are added 
the reserves, the Landstrum, the Landwehr, and the navy, a total of 1,700,000 men 1s 
arrived at, with annual estimates of £20,000,000. The English army and navy, including 
militia and volunteers, comprise 535,000 men, and cost £24,800,000; Austria, 535,000 men, 
costing £10,800,000; Belgium 43,000, with an expenditure of £1,659,200; Denmark 54,(00 
men, costing £366,000 ; Spain, according to the regulations of 1870, possesses 270,000 men, 
with a yearly Budget of £6,400,000. The law passed by the Cortes in 1872 has as yet been 
imperfectly applied. France has 152 regiments of infantry, 30 battalions of chasseurs, 77 
cavalry regiments, 40 regiments of artillery, 4 of Engineers, and 20 squadrons of service 
corps. With the Reserve and Navy, the total effective strength of the country is 1,700,000, 
costing £26,600,000; Greece 51,000 men, and estimate £360,000; Italy 760,000 men, ex- 
penditure, £9,840,000 ; Holland, 100,000 men, estimate £1,120,000; Portugal, 73,000 men, 
costing £180,000; Russia has an army in time of peace of 188 regiments of infantry, 82 
battalions of riflemen, 48 battalions for frontier service, 56 regiments of cavalry, 310 batteries 
of artillery, 14 battalions of engineers, besides irregulars and reserves. With the fleet, the 
effective strength of the country is 1,550,009 men, with a Budget of £27,200,000 ; Sweden 
160,000 men, costing £1,120,000. ‘The effective strength of Switzerland is approximately 
180,000 men, costing only £306,000; Turkey 300,000 men, with estimates of £5,660,000. 
On a war footing, therefore, the armies of Europe are 9,333,000 men, cost annually 
£136,804,000, 
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The Ant. 


Tue Ant or the devourer is a little insect famous for its social habits,. 
economy, unwearied industry, and prudent foresight. The same character 
1s given to the ant in Proverbs xxx. 25, ‘‘ The ants are a people not strong, 





yet they prepare their meat in the summer.’’ ‘‘ The ant, small as she is, sets: 
us an example,’”’? she is very laborious, she carries in her little mouth. 


Whatever she can, and adds it to her constructed store-heap, providing 
against a future period with great precaution. 
The outward shape of this insect is singular and curious when seen 


through a microscope. A nest of ants is a small, well regulated republic ;. 
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their peace, union, good understanding, and mutual assistance deserves the 
notice of an observer. The males and females, provided with wings, enjoy 
all the pleasures of a wandering life; while the species of neuters, without 
wing or sex, labour unremittingly. Follow with your eye a colony that 
begins to settle, which is always in a stiff soil, at the foot of a wall or tree 
exposed to the sun; you will perceive one, and sometimes several cavities 
in form of an arched vault, which lead into a cave contrived by their moving 
the earth with their jaws. Great policy in their labour prevents disorder 
and confusion; each has its task; whilst one casts out the particle of mould 
that it has loosened, another is returning home to work; all of them 
employed in forming themselves a retreat of the depth of one foot or more. 
They think not of eating till they have nothing further left to do. Within 
this hollow den, supported by the roots of trees and plants, the ants come 
together, live in society, shelter themselves from storms and winter frosts, 
and take care of the eggs they have in their trust. 

Even the tiny ant teaches the idle man lessons of wisdom.— What 
industry and forethought! What patience and perseverance! In summer 
time the ant diligently lays by a store for the dark days of winter. Solomon 
speaks to the idle when he says, ‘*Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider 


‘her ways and be wise.’’ This idleness is the ‘‘rust and canker of the soul, 


the devil’s cushion and pillow, his very tide-time of temptation, when he 
carries with much care and without contradiction the current of our corrupt 
affections to any cursed sin.” 





* 


‘Jemima Moy,” and other Dealers; 


Licensed and Unlicensed. 
A Sketch of Village Life. By Mrs. M. EH. Bewsuerr, Author of “ Philip Stone,” &c., &e. 





CHAPTER XXI. 

On the Sunday after Jim Reeve’s terrible death the Vicar took occasion 
to preach on the sin of drunkenness from these Words: ‘‘ Woe to the 
drunkards.”” Isaiah xxviii. 1. 

Mr. Leslie begged of his hearers to be warned in time by the awful end 
of their neighbour: he proved to them that three-fourths of all pauperism is 
owing to intemperance; and that more than five-sixths of all the crimes 
committed on this earth are due to it; that this crying vice causes decay and 
desolation in all ranks. He implored them to avoid temptation by not going 
to those places where they would be tempted to indulge in this poison, this 
fatal drug, which bewilders the reason, inflames the passions, prepares the 
way but too surely to the dram shop, the gambling house, the playhouse, 
down to the abodes of eternal death. He besought them to pause ere it was 
too late, lest death and judgment find them thus occupied; and they pay the 
awful tribute which the great Enemy of their eternal good demands—a lost 
soul! or nothing less will satisfy the Tempter. He pointed out the galling 
chain intemperance coils round its victim, so that, not unfrequently, no pain, 
sickness, poverty or loss, will really rouse him from his stupor and state of 
slavery, to try and extricate himself from the galling bonds of sin, misery and 
eternal destruction. He ended by saying :—‘‘ Oh! ye drunkards, look upon 
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the wealth of love you are casting from you, look upon the faithful hearts 
ye are breaking, and resolve this day, that by God’s grace, you will taste not, 
touch not, handle not, the unclean thing; soon an opportunity will be afforded 
you in this Parish of putting your resolutions to the test of signing the pledge, 
and of proving yourselves true Sons of Temperance.”’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 


About this time a Mr. Drinkwater applied to the Vicar for the use of the 
Schoolroom to deliver a Lecture on Temperance. 

The Schoolroom was willingly promised for the occasion, bills posted 
throughout the neighbourhood, and Mr. Leslie used all his influence to 
induce his parishioners to attend, and showed his entire approval of the plan 
by taking the chair on this interesting occasion. 

The Lecturer began by telling his hearers that though was a 
small secluded village, he felt sure the Destroyer of souls had found out 
some even there who would be his willing slaves to sin, under the form of 
drunkenness, one of the sins of the flesh, and ranked by the Apostle with 
murder, adultery, and other glaring sins against God and man, “ for,’’ said he, 
‘there 1s no hamlet, no town, no city, where it is otherwise. 

‘Of all the frightful paths to death in this wide, wide world, this is the 
— the broadest, the most frequented by all; by rich and poor, by young 
and old. 

‘‘ Frightful, soul-destroying system! what an awful wreck of life, what a 
wretched waste of money! 

‘It corrupts the morals of youth, furnishes innumerable victims to 
disease, robs men of their reason, fills the grave-yard, increases and aggravates 
the miseries of the world, ruins families, embitters domestic peace, and 
mingles humiliation with everything.” 

He described in painful colours the appearance of the inflamed eye, the 
demented look, the bloated countenance, the disgusting hiccough, too often 
the precursor of delirium tremens. 

‘‘Do you say I have over-drawn the picture?” he continued, glancing 
round the assembly, and the Lecturer could not but be struck with the 
perfect order and earnest attention that prevailed; ‘‘ go then yourselves to 
the public-house ; go and see for yourselves these miserable, wretched, half- 
demented beings, who frequent it, like spectres from another world, with 
haggard, wan faces, trembling nerves, emaciated forms. Go and listen to 
their idiotic laughs and ribald, lascivious speeches and jests, or their deep 
moans, their withering curses. Could the drunkard arise from his grave, oh! 
what a revelation would be his! 

‘Perhaps, some of you may think this picture too highly coloured : 
would to Heaven it were so! 

‘‘ Believe me, when I speak solemnly to you, and tell you that half the 
miseries of the human family spring from drunkenness. 

‘Do any of you know from sad, from bitter experience, the many and 
varied trials of a drunkard’s wife? How does a drunkard discharge his duty 
as a husband, as a father? Ah! how indeed? Drink drowns every right 
principle, it leaves a man careless and improvident even for a decent home to 
shelter those who are dependent upon him. 

‘¢ T would address each one in this room, be he father, brother or son, wite, 
mother or sister, and implore each of you to do what lies in your power to 
take the path of safety. Are you willing by indulging this fatal sin to give 
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260 After Work. 


up yourself, or one dear to you, to the beggar’s rags, the convict’s fetters, or 
other terrible forms of misery, and become like demons on the earth ? 

‘¢Think of the comfortless home, the tattered garments, the sorrow- 
stricken family, the many forms of want and wretchedness, which beteken the 
drunkard’s abode. 

‘¢ Be not deceived in this all-important matter, a matter of life and death, 
but remember the appalling risk you run, and be warned ere it be too late. 
Must I goa step further—the drunkard’s death bed! what words can do 


justice to the awful scene! ‘Too late! too late! I’m lost,’ was the cry of 


one poor fellow, whom I tried to point to the Saviour, to Him who came to 
call sinners to repentance. 

‘¢T have no doubt, my friends, that many of you can point to some relation 
or neighbour, who would have been a useful and respectable member of 
society, if he or she had only been a total abstainer. Perhaps some may 
think there is no blessing promised by God to those who abstain, but if you 
will only read your Bibles you will see several striking instances. I will 
however only refer you to Jeremiah xxxv. Temperance has truly been 
called the handmaid of religion,. and is classed with the fruits of the Spirit. 

‘Perhaps, there are some among my hearers who have turned down this 
path leading to destruction; if so, retrace your steps ere it be too late; turn 
and seek the right path at once ; do not delay, delay is always dangerous, but 
doubly so in this case. 

‘¢ Come forward before leaving the room this evening, and sign the pledge, 
ere Satan tempt you again. Come one and all of you, and set the example 
to those who have not attended this meeting, that, though ‘ Tectotalism ’ is 
smiled at by many as a weakness, and ridiculed as a folly, still you are ready 
to be jeered at, in consideration of the numberless and great blessings attending 
it. Come straight up to this desk and sign the pledge; yon may take my 
word for it, and I have had some experience in the matter, you will never 
want a friend.” 

Mr. Leslie thanked the Lecturer for his able address, called upon his 
parishioners to come forward and sign the pledge, and try and induce their 
neighbours to do the same on the first opportunity ; saying he would be most 
happy to administer the pledge to as many as would come to the Vicarage at 
any time. That although he seldom tasted anything but water at his own 
table, he would be the first to take the pledge of ‘‘Total Abstinism”’ in 
Kistling, on St. Paul’s principle, ‘‘ That it is good neither to drink wine, nor 
do anything, whereby a brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak.” 
The Vicar’s example was followed by a number of persons of both sexes, and 
of different ages, taking the pledge. 

So this meeting, so full of influence for good in this remote parish, closed. 
Of course the landlords of theinns protested against such innovations, and lost no 
opportunity of turning the Vicar and the cause of Temperance into ridicule. 

Satan knew that his stronghold had been desperately and manfully assailed 
by Mr. Leslie’s sermons on drunkenness, and this Lecture of Mr. Drinkwater’s, 
and he was not willing to give up the garrison without a decided struggle 
for the mastery. Consequently for some weeks after these events the public- 
houses were more frequented than ever by a certain set, and drunken brawls 
were almost of nightly occurrence. But those who had taken the pledge were 
enabled to keep it, for they were taught not to trust in their own strength 
only; and as vice extends and perpetuates itself, so does virtuc. 
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The open, willing, visible example, the influence of a gradual, kindly test, 
with its benign effects, did much towards inducing others to follow the good 


examples which had been set them. 





DOLL WORSHIP; 


Or, Lypra’s Harty Triat. 


By the Authoress of “ Imogene,” * Zatahra,”’ &e. 





My Lydia (thus a mother mused) 
Is ten years old to-day,  __ 

And yet she does not feel inclined 
To put her doll away. 


Some say the care bestowed on dolls 
Awakes in childhood’s breast 

A feeling like maternal love, 
Which should not be suppressed. 


But why precocious feelings raise 
To waste on senseless toys, 

Since coming years will with them bring 
Appropriate cares and joys ? 


And (with this thought) she gently said, 
I do not mean to chide, 

But think ’tis time my Lydia 
Her doll should lay aside. 


Your hours for school and study o’er, 
It seems your chief delight 

To dress and fondle her by day, 
And cradle her at night. 


Instcad of joining youthful sports 
For her you daily stitch, 

And all your pocket money spend, 
Wer wardrobe to enrich. 


I know the sacrifice is made 
That she may be attired 

In some elaborate costume,— 
By youthful friends admired. 


I fear you do not realize 
She’s but a puppet fair, 
Which can no happiness derive 
From all your love and care. 


But though a child you should not nurse 
Delusions false and vain ; 

For ah! through life delusion proves 
A fruitful source of pain. 
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The gentle kitten to caress — 
The robin redbreast feed,— 


' Or tend the captive birdling’s wants, 


Which could not live, if freed,— 


Would to a conscious, living thing 
A. sense of joy impart, : 
And call forth many a tender thought 

Now dormant in your heart. 


The flowers that in the garden bloom, 
Your dolly’s charms exceed ; 

’T would health promote, if you the spot 
You call your own, would weed. 


You never read the pretty books, 
Which for your sake I bought, 
Replete with many a pleasing tale— 
‘“¢ With pious lessons fraught.” 


Your Cousin (Margaret Sinclair) 
Spends not her little store 

In doll’s attire, but gives a part 
To aid the suffering poor. 


In books, and flowers, and living pets, 
She finds a source of joy ; 

And towards her sister shows the love 
You lavish on a toy. 


The lady ceased her sage advice, 
And Lydia complied. 

The tears which fell—tike April showers— 
Approving conscience dried. 


When childhood’s years have passed away, 
Too oft the female mind 

To trifles gives the time and thought 
For better things designed. 


For what are fashion, show, and dress, 
But vain and empty toys? 

Which neither mental culture yield, 
Nor heart-improving joys. 


But Lydia (now a maiden fair) 
To wisdom’s voice attends; 
And e’en with recreation’s hours 
Some worthy purpose blends. 
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262 After Work. 


The English State Crown. 





Tue following description of the Impcrial State Crown has been furnished 
by Professor Tennant, mineralogist to the Quecn:—‘‘The Imperial State 
Crown of Queen Victoria was made by Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, in the 
year 1838, with jewels taken from old crowns, and others furnished by 
command of Her Majesty. It consists of diamonds, pearls, rubies, sapphires, 
and emeralds, set in silver and gold; it has a crimson velvet cap with ermine 
border, and is lined with white silk. Its gross weight is 39 oz., 5 dwts., troy, 
The lower part of the band, above the ermine border, consists of a row of 129 
pearls, and the upper part of the band a row of 112 pearls, between which, 
in front of the crown is a large sapphire partly drilled, purchased for the 
crown by King George TY. At the back is a sapphire of smaller size, and 
six other sapphires, three on each side, between which are eight emeralds. 
Above and below the seven sapphires are 14 diamonds, and around the eight 
emeralds, 128 diamonds. Between the emeralds and the sapphires are 16 
trefoil ornaments, containing 160 diamonds. Above the band are eight 
sapphires, surmounted by eight diamonds, between which are eight festoons, 
consisting of 148 diamonds. In the front of the crown, and in the centre of 
a diamond Maltese cross, is the famous ruby said to have been given to 
Edward Prince of Wales, son of Edward III., called the Black Prince, by 
Don Pedro, King of Castile, after the battle of Najera, near Vittoria, a.p. 
1367. This ruby was worn in the helmet of Henry V. at the battle of 
Agincourt, A.p. 1415. It is pierced quite through after the Eastern custom, 
the upper part of the piercing being filled up by a small ruby. Around this 
ruby, in order to form the cross, are 75 brilliant diamonds. Three other 
Maltese crosses, forming the two sides and back of the crown have emerald 
centres, and contain respectively 182, 124, and 130 brilliant diamonds. 
Between the four Maltese crosses are four ornaments in the form of the 
French fleur-de-lis, with four rubies in the centres, and surrounded by rose 
diamonds, containing respectively 85, 86, and 87 rose diamonds. From the 
Maltese crosses issue four imperial arches composed of oak-leaves and acorns; 
the leaves contain 728 rose, table, and brilliant diamonds; 82 pearls form 
the acorns, set in cups containing 54 rose diamonds and one table diamond. 
The total number of diamonds in the arches and acorns is 108 brilliant, 116 
table, and 599 rose diamonds. From the upper part of the arches are 
suspended four large pendant pear-shaped pearls, with rose diamond caps, 
containing 12 rose diamonds, and stems containing 24 very small rose 
diamonds. Above the arch stands the mound, containing in the lower 
hemisphere 304 brilliants, and in the upper 244 brilliants. The zone and 
arc being composed of 33 rose diamonds. The cross on the summit has a ros¢ 
cut sapphire in the centre, surrounded by four large brilliants, and 108 
smaller brilliants. 

Summary of jewels comprised in the crown :—One large ruby irregularly 
polished, one large broad spread sapphire, 16 sapphires, 11 emeralds, four 
rubies, 1,363 brilliant diamonds, 1,273 rose diamonds, 147 table diamonds, 
four drop-shaped pearls, and 273 pearls.” 
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Out-of-the-Way Trades & Curious Customs. 





THE SPONGE FISHERY. 


Translated from the French. 


THE name Sponge is derived from a word which signifies to press, and 
which shows that from the very earliest times that peculiar property of the 
sponge, Which we have turned to so much account in our own day, was 
known perfectly well. The ancients were in the habit of using sponge to 
line their massive brazen helmets. We ourselves make use of them in all 
sorts of different ways. 

The extent and importance of the sponge-fisheries of the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea have drawn attention from the earliest times to these 
marine products, but very little was understood of their real nature. 
Aristotle speaks of them as being immovable and fixed firmly by roots, but 
from hints in other parts of his writings it is probable that he considered 
they ought to be looked on as forming an intermediate link between the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. Pliny, who in his chapter on sponges, has 
borrowed considerably from Aristotle, places them among the productions of 
a third class, neither that of living creatures ner of plants. 

This doubt and hesitation among early naturalists as to the classification 
of sponges need not surprise us, for which of us seeing a sponge for the first 
time would take it for a vegetable production? It was not, however, till a 
comparatively late period that the opinions of naturalists on this subject 
became at all fixed. Kay and Linneus placed sponges among the vegetable 
substances of the sea; but it is to a merchant of London, John Ellis, who 
devoted all his leisure time to the study of nature, that we owe the most 
exact knowledge we possess respecting them. After having held various 
different views on the subject of sponges, Ellis came at length to the 
conclusion that a sponge is an animal, through the pores and vessels of 
which the air circulates freely. His researches and investigations were, in 
1768, rewarded by a medal from the Royal Society, and the opinion he was 
the first to broach is the one commonly held by naturalists and physiologists 
at the present day. 

Sponges frequently grow in places which the receding tide leaves bare, 
but their favourite situation is always sheltered and quiet spots, such as 
holes and fissures of submarine rocks where the limpidness of the water is 
never disturbed by tempests—remains always of a dark and brilliant azure— 
fixed as firmly in the rocks as plants; they adorn the profound depths of the 
ocean with their drapery; they form hangings for the walls of submarine 
caverns, and hang down from their roof in the shape of grotesque ornaments, 
some of them looking like goblets turned upside down, and termed for that 
reason, ‘‘ Neptune’s Cups;”’ others in the form of fans, globes, or reeds of 
massive dimensions. 

In the Mediterranean Sea, and especially all round the islands of the 
Greek Archipelago, sponges are found adhering to the rocks, and are only 
torn from them by a strong effort. The inhabitants of many of the Greek 
isles are trained from their infancy to this productive species of fishery. 
The extraordinary transparency of the water renders their labours easy. In 
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264. After Work. 


the group of islands known as the Cyclades, fishing for sponges forms the 
principal employment of the population; the water is at all times of the 
year of a remarkable clearness, and the divers are capable, from long habit, 
of distinguishing the spots where the sponges grow through a mass of water 
which scarce permits the inexperienced eye to see the pebbles at the bottom. 
Kach boat used in the fishery is furnished with a large stone fastened to a 
cable, which the diver seizes with one hand, and plunges into the water 
head foremost; this weight causes the descent to be more rapid, and 
consequently renders breathing more easy to the diver; the cable facilitates 
his return to land, where, exhausted by the want of air, he resigns himself 
up to his companions to have his lungs inflated. Very few men can remain 
more than two minutes under the waters of the sea, and as the means 
employed to detach the sponges from the rocks is very tiring, as many as 
three or four different descents are sometimes needed for the obtaining of a 
good specimen. 

The sponge-fishery is not without its dangers. The diver runs the risk 
of breaking his skull against a rock, or entangling himself in a submarine 
hole from which there is no getting him out; sometimes hands and feet are 
caught among the coral, so abundant there, and held with the tenacity of a 
vice. The diver has also to run the risk of encountering some of the larger 
inhabitants of the sea, who do not always suffer their dominions to be 


invaded with impunity. 
JANET. 





Acrostics and Charades. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Primals—a Queen. Finals, wpwards—her queendom. 
A beautiful quadruped found in South Africa. 
Always. 
A word of denial. 
Aristides ‘‘ the Just ” was banished by (4). 


An Indian plant, called water pepper. 
A mountainous island of Naples, abounding in minerals; it was taken by 


a British and Sicilian force in 1807. 
A very venomous serpent. 


CHARADE., 
A Precept, 9 letters. 
Be 3, 4, 9, 6, 7, 8, 5 when you have a 3, 4, 6, 8 in the 3, 6, 5 of your stomach 


through eating too much pork 3, 6, 2. 
Be 3, 4, 9, 6, 7, 8,5 when you are 1, 2, 4,9, 7,8 for a fault, or put in the 
corner for 5, 2, 8 minutes, or forbidden to have sugar in your 5, 7, 4. 


ae 





KEY TO OCTOBER ACROSTICS AND CHARADES. 


Acrostic— 1. Gra Pp Le. 
2. Rep Et Ition. 
3. Arr Ai Gn. 
4, Cri Ck Howel. 
5. ExpEr T. 
Firsts—GRACE. Fourths—PEACE. Sixths—LIGHT. 


Charade—Timber. 


THOMSON SHARP. 
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BETHLEHEM FROM THE ROOF O} THE CONVENT. 


Notes about the East. 


BETHLEHEM AND NAZARETH. 


BETHLEHEM, now a small unwalled town, celebrated in Scripture as the 
birthplace of our blessed Saviour, and of King David, stands on an eminence 
five miles south of Jerusalem. The population, numbering about 3000, is 
wholly Christian. The town is situated in the centre of a most interesting 
country, being surrounded by fig and olive gardens, and vineyards; the roof 
of the Latin Convent—the only public building of any importance, enclosing 
the cave which is the alleged place of our Lord’s nativity—commands a 
beautiful and extensive view of the surrounding country: in the distance, 
east, are the mountains of Moab and the plains of the Jordan; south, stands the 
hill of Tekoah, familiar as the scene of the pastoral life of the prophet Amos, 
and where the shepherds were watching their flocks when the angelic host 
announced to them the birth of a Saviour; beyond, and rather more to the 
east, lies the wilderness of Engedi, to which David retreated, for the purpose 
of concealing himself against the pursuit of Saul, and where the allied armies 
of the Amorites, Moabites, and others encamped when they came forth 
against Jehoshaphat ; north, is the road to Jerusalem, with the mountains of 
Judea, and Rachel’s tomb. 

The Convent of the Nativity, which encloses the supposed manger, is a 
large square building, more resembling a fortress than the quiet habitation of 
the monk, was built by the Empress Helena, a.p. 327, but destroyed by the 
Moslems in 1236; and, it is supposed, restored by the crusaders. Within it 
is the Church of the Nativity, which, like and in connection with the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, is divided among the Latins, Greeks, and 

rmenians, each community having a separate portion of the edifice for 
devotional purposes. 


The church is built in the form of a cross; the nave, which is by far the 
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finest part of the building, belongs to the Armenians, and is supported by 
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forty-cight beautiful Corinthian columns of solid granite, each between two 
and three feet in thickness, and about seventeen in height. The other 
portions of the church, forming the arms of the cross, are walled up. At the 
further end of that section, which forms the head of the cross, and on the 
threshold, is a sculptured marble.star, which, it is said, covers the central 
point of the carth. Here a long intricate passage descends to the crypt 
below, where our blessed Lord is said to have been born. ‘The walls of the 
chamber are hung with draperies of the gayest colours; and a silver star 
marks the spot of the nativity. The manger stands in a low recess cut in 
the rock, a few feet from this star. Silver lamps are hung from the arch, 
and kept constantly burning. 

Bethlehem is under the jurisdiction of the Pasha of Jerusalem. The 
inhabitants chiefly gain their subsistence by the manufacture and sale of 
crucifixes, beads, boxes, shells, etc., of mother-of-pearl and olive wood, but 
there has lately sprung up a considerable trade with the surrounding country 
in grain, olive oil, and other productions. Here reside many Greek and 
Armenian merchants, who are engaged in it, many of whom have become 
rich, and have built large and substantial houses. 

Nazareth is a small town of about 4000 inhabitants, situate about twenty- 
one miles south-east of Acre, and six from Mount Tabor, and lies on the 
western side of a narrow oblong basin or depressed valley, about a mile long 
and a quarter broad. The houses stand on*the lower part of the slope of the 
western hill, which rises steep and high above them. The flat-roofed houses 
are built of stone, and mostly two stories high. The environs are planted 
with luxuriantly growing fig-trees, olive-trees, and vines; and the crops of 
corn are scarcely equalled through the length and breadth of Canaan. 

The principal building is the Latin convent, reared, according to pious 
tradition, on the spot where the angel announced to Mary that she should 
bear a Son, the Saviour of the world; but the Greeks have also erected 
in another part of Nazareth, a church on the place which, they maintain, 
was the scene of the Annunciation. Besides these rival edifices, the 
traveller is shown a Latin chapel, affirmed to be built over the workshop 
of Joseph; also the chapel of ‘‘the Table of Christ,’’ a vaulted chamber, 
containing, so it is said, the table at which our Lord and His disciples 
used to eat. It was in Nazareth that our blessed Lord passed His child- 
hood, youth, and early manhood, in the company of his mother and foster 
father, Joseph, but it was at Bethlehem that he was born. The decree 
of the Roman Emperor required that every one should be registered in his 
paternal city. This obliged Joseph and Mary to travel from their home at 
Nazareth to Bethlehem, to which, being of the house and lineage of David, 
they belonged. The lateness of their arrival, and the crowded state of the 
inn or khan, obliged them to take up their lodging in the stables. Here, 
among the beasts of the stall, was born the Saviour of the world; and here, 
when He had been wrapped in swaddling-clothes, a manger was made to 
serve for His cradle. 

When, at the coming festival of Christmas, we are making merry with 
our friends and families round the cheerful hearth, do not let us forget Him, 
en account of whose birth we rejoice, let us think of His tender form exposed 
to the cold winter blasts, which found their way through the chinks in the 
walls of that rude stable; and let us remember that it was for our sakes 
that He voluntarily chose to come on earth in this way; it was for our sakes 
He became poor, that we, through his poverty might be rich. 
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How John Marshall chose his Wife. 


By Mrs. H. B. Pautt, Author of “Trevor Court,” “Evelyn Howard,” &c., &c. 





CHAPTER XII.—JOHN MEETS ALICE ONCE MORE. 


THREE years have passed since John Marshall ‘‘ chose his wife.” A few 


changes have taken place during that period. Esther has continued to assist 


in the milliner’s shop, and by so doing enabled John to add to his savings, 
instead of drawing upon him for expensive dresses or the extremes of fashion. 

But now her health is causing her friends great anxiety. In the winter 
before our chapter commences, Esther had followed to the grave her much 
loved boy, her firstborn and only child. Although under great self control, 
yet her husband and her mother can see how the sorrow is affecting her 
health, but they do not oppose her wish to attend to the business every day 
when she feels strong enough to do so, as it diverts her thoughts from her 
sorrow. 

On one occasion Mrs. Linwood paid a visit to the bonnet shop to order 
some spring hats for her children. Mrs. Marshall attended to her orders, but 
she did not openly express the shock she felt at Esther’s altered appearance 
till she arrived at home. 

A plan suggested itself however before the evening, which after dinner 
she hastened to explain to her husband. 

‘‘T was at Mrs. Bond’s to-day, Charles, and found Esther Marshall there 
as usual, but her changed appearance gave me quite a shock. Her mother 
told me last Christmas how sadly she had grieved about the loss of her child, 
but I could not have supposed it had altered her so greatly.”’ 

‘‘T am very sorry indeed to hear it, and I do not wonder that Marshall 
at times seems sad and depressed I wish I knew how to comfort them 
both.’ 

‘‘You can do more than that, Charles, you can give your foreman a 
month’s holiday, and let him take his wife down to Devonshire to see his 
parents. The pure air, and the living of a farm house, and the change will 
soon restore Esther, I’ve no doubt.”’ 

‘‘Upon my word,” said Mr. Linwood, ‘‘ this is a capital suggestion of 
yours. I’ll think it over and see what can be done. The fact is, Laura, 
we've been talking lately of some new arrangement by which we could place 
John Marshall in a higher position, and raise his wages. He’s saving money, 
no doubt with the intention of setting up in business for himself, but we 
can’t lose such a man from our firm. Cross and I were talking it over the 
other day, and he says Marshall would be quite as efficient in the counting- 
house as in the workshop, and that would raise him at once in his position. 
Why, Laura, I’ll own to you, that rather than lose John Marshall, we would 
offer him a share in the profits of the firm for the investment of his savings, 
and make him a partner.”’ 

‘‘'You do not mean it, Charles?” said Mrs. Linwood in surprise, ‘‘and yet 
why should I doubt it; John Marshall is but another proof of Solomon’s 
words, ‘‘Seest thou a man diligent in his business, he shall stand before 
kings, he shall not stand before mean men.” 

Well, my dear, this idea of the partnership must be an afterthought, 
somehow we'll carry out your suggestion first, and give him a month’s 
holiday at once to go to his friends, and a month’s wages in advance.” 
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And so, early in April three years after their marriage, John and his wife 
went to spend a month at his father’s house. 

Mrs. Linwood was right, before Esther had been a fortnight at the farm 
her face grew rounder and more healthful, her eye brighter, and her whole 
appearance more like herself in the days when we first introduced her to the 
reader. 

Perhaps the kind Devonshire welcome she received from John’s parents 
and brothers and sisters cheered her drooping spirits, while her gentle unob- 
trusive ways, and simple dress and manners, drew the hearts of these homely 
country people with loving earnestness to the daughter and sister whom 
their son had brought to his home. 

It is always an ordeal for a daughter-in-law to be introduced to her hus- 
band’s family, but Esther went through it bravely, and won golden opinions 
from all. 

And so the fickle but sweet spring month of April passed away, and May 
approached amidst country sights and sounds, which were becoming as dear 
to Esther as to her husband. 

The last week of their stay arrived, and Esther appeared so well and 
strong that John proposed one day to take her to Plymouth and show her the 
house in which he had been apprenticed. 

It was rather a long journey in those days for no railway existed in the 
west of England, and the journey by coach took eight hours. 

But to Esther, with her renewed health, this journey was simply delight- 
ful. Seated with her husband outside the coach, and gazing upon the beau- 
tiful scenery which he pointed out to her, in the warm air and bright sunshine 
of early May in Devonshire, was indeed a position to make fatigue almost an 
impossibility. 

But two days of sight-seeing in Plymouth and Devonport, accomplished 
that which the journey failed to do. 

On the last evening of their stay at the wayside Inn, Esther could only 
he on the hard sofa and rest in anticipation of the return journey on the 
morrow. 

‘*T must go and secure our places in the coach, dearest,”’ said John, ‘‘ you 
try and get a nap while I am away, I shan’t be long.” 

‘‘Oh, stay as long as you like, John, dear,’’ she replied, ‘‘I won’t have 
you shut yourself up with me on such a fine May evening as this, get as 
much as you can of the sea air, and Ill have my sleep out before you come 
home to supper.” 

With a parting kiss, John left his wife, and closing.the door of the room 
gently, went downstairs to the lobby, little thinking what awaited him there. 

The landlady approached from the bar— 

‘¢T think your name is Marshall, Sir,’’ she said. 

‘¢'Yes,”’ replied John in surprise, ‘‘ why do you ask ?”’ 

‘Well, Sir, a dirty looking woman brought this note for you, and said I 
was to give it you when you were alone.” 

John took the soiled missive in his hand with a flushed face as he said, 

‘*T don’t know any one in Plymouth except Mr. Harper my old master, 
but I’ll attend to this at once.” 

The writing on the address was strange to him, although the name was 
correctly written and spelt. He opened it and glanced at the signature, then 
hastily running his eyes over the contents he crushed the letter in his hands 
and went out hastily. 
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Away through the streets leading to what is called the ‘‘ old town,” and 
elose to the merchant shipping harbour, reminding him of the London Docks, 
John wended his way in haste. The spot had been greatly altered since he 
left Plymouth, and he was obliged to enquire the whereabouts of the street 
named in the letter, more than once. | 

He reached it at last, and shrunk in surprise and dismay at the dirty and 
desolate street, looking worse in the May sunset by contrast. He approached 
No. 5. Dirty, half-clad children were playing round, and within the door. 
Women clothed in rags, with unwashed faces and tangled hair stared at him 
from the windows. But for the piteous supplication in the letter John 
Marshall would have turned and fied. 

He nerved himself however, and addressing one of the women, enquired 
if Mrs. Taylor resided there. 


‘Her bean’t fit to see nobody,’’ said one of the women in the true Devon- 


shire dialect. ‘* What do ee’ want?” 

‘¢] have come in answer to a letter,’’ he replied. 

At this there was a general rush from the window into the house, and 
voices in shrill chorus crying out ‘‘ Molly Barnes, here be a gentleman wants 
to see Mrs. Taylor. What be doing of, why don’t ee’ come ?”’ 

John shivered as he stood, at the prospect before him, while the children 
stared at him open-mouthed. THe even felt relieved at last, when a terrible 
and dirty looking old woman, whom in his childhood he would have fled from 
believing her to be a witch, made her appearance. 

‘‘ Please to come up, Sir, will ee’ ?”’ was the invitation which John accepted 
almost against his will, yet as he followed her upstairs anxiety arose in his 
mind. Could this wretched hag be leading him to the writer of that letter ? 

The question was answered too soon, a door was thrown open, and John 
Marshall while he lived never forgot the sight that met his view. 

On a wretched mattrass covered with rags, lay a woman evidently at the 
point of death. The features were pinched and haggard, the eyes glittering 
with fever, while the thin transparent hand lay nervously plucking the ragged 
coverlid. With horror, distress and pain, John Marshall recognized in the 
changed face, and the tangled golden hair which lay scattered on the pillow, 
the once gay and fashionable Alice Naylor. 

She appeared too near death to notice him, but he approached and stood 
by the bed, and presently in a pitying voice he exclaimed, ‘‘ Alice, did you 
send for me.”’ 

The blue eyes opened, a gleam of sense lighted them as she said faintly, 
‘‘John Marshall, are you really come to see me ?”’ 

He knelt on the floor by her side, and taking her hand in his, he said 
gently, 

‘“‘ Alice, what has brought you to this? 

‘Don’t you know ?”’ she said with sudden energy, ‘‘ why dress, extrava- 
gance, and pride ; I married a man like myself and I helped to ruin him.”’ 

“But, Mr. Taylor’s father was well off I have heard.”’ 

‘‘ No, no, he failed—my husband through that lost all he possessed—my 
£200 soon went, and we were beggars.”’ 

‘Would not your husband’s friends help you ?”’ 

‘Not me, no! not me, but they raised money for him, and he went off to 
Australia and left me.” 

An angry expression escaped John’s lips. Alice heard it. 
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‘¢ Don’t blame him,”’ she said, ‘‘ he couldn t take me, with my extravagant 
notions, and ignorance of domestic work.”’ 

“Then what did you do for a living ?”’ asked John. 

‘¢ Don’t, don’t ask me! she exclaiined in a tone of agony, ‘‘ but it is over 
now. Love of dress has been my ruin. It helped to ruin my husband, and 
it was the cause of my losing you.” 

After this for some minutes John was too much overcome with horror to 
speak, and Alice remained silent from exhaustion. 

Presently John roused himself. ‘‘ Have you any —7 ” he asked turn- 
ing to the woman. 

‘No, us aint,’’ she said, ‘‘ but here be the drops the doctor sent her, 
they’ll do her good. ” 

John raised the drooping head tenderly as the woman approached with 
the cup, and taking it from her he presented it to the parched lips. 

‘¢ A tea-spoon quick,”’ he said, as he saw she could not open her mouth 
for the cup when it came, although he shrunk from the state of dirt in which 
it appeared, he managed to fill it and get her to swallow a small quantity. 

After this poor Alice slightly revived, but it was the last flicker of the 
lamp which blazes up brightly cre it goes out for ever. 

‘Let me tell you all,”’ she said presently, ‘‘ before it 1s too late. I never 
intended to marry Ned Taylor, but I knew I had lost you and I became reck- 
less. I was out three days ago and saw you and your wife coming from Mr. 
Harper’s your old master’s, and I slunk away and hid myself. ré knew you 
had married Esther Bond, and 1 knew she would be a much better wife for 
you than I should have been. Ah, and I used to despise her and call her a 
dowdy! Oht ” ohn Marshall, thank God while you live, that you chose her 
instead of me.’ 

‘¢ Hush,” he said, ‘‘ don’t excite yourself. Let me get other lodgings for 
you, and make you comfortable before I leave Plymouth, and Esther will 
come to see you, and I can write to your own friends.” 

‘No, no, I could not bear it. It is too late to do anything for me now, 
except to pray for me.”’ 

‘¢ And God helping me, that I will do,’ replied John with moistened eyes, 
‘* but it cannot be too late to remove you if you were strong enough to go out 
two days ago.” 

‘“ Ah,” she exclaimed, ‘‘that was my last effort. I went to the Post 
Office to see if there was a letter for me, and then I met you and your wife 
looking so well and happy.” 

She closed her eyes with a kind of helpless exhaustion, and before John 
could speak, the old woman remarked, 

‘‘ Ah yes, poor dear, her took to her bed directly her comed home, and 
her’s never got up since nor eat nothing to keep her alive.”’ 

‘‘ Why should I want to live ?”’ said the dying woman opening her eyes, 
‘“‘there’s been a kind lady here and she’s made me feel happier at the thought 
of death. Ah, I remember how I laughed at you, J ohn, for your religion, 
but when I knew I was dying it was a ‘different matter.’ 

Again there was a pause—the laboured breath, the parched lips, the 
elaced eyes were so like death, that John could not leave her, although the 
red gleam of sunset which had ‘lighted up the wretched apartment, had long 
faded into summer twilight. 

Presently she opened her eyes again and exclaimed, ‘‘ How dark it 15, 
John, are you here?” 
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“ Yes,”’ he exclaimed, laying his hand on hers as he still knelt on the 
floor by her side. ‘‘ Teli me, dear Alice, what is your hope for safety after 
death ?” 

There was a struggle for breath, and then in a faint voiee came the 
words— 

‘¢ Pardon, through the Lord Jesus—to a guilty creature—Lord forgive ’’— 
One short struggle, the shght pressure of the thin fingers on John Marshall’s 
hand relaxed, the head fell back, and the erring spirit of Alice Naylor passed 
into eternity. 

For a few moments John remained motionless, then the sudden flash of a 
candle lighted up the room, and the harsh tone of the old woman made him 
start to his feet. 

‘* Her’s gone, Sir, la’ poor thing, its better for such as her to die than to 
live in misery.”’ 

Tne words roused John to a sense of the present. He could just sufficiently 
restrain his disgust at the woman’s words to place a small sum in her hand 
and say, ‘‘ Get some one to help you, do what is necessary, I will see that 
this lady is decently buried and pay you for your trouble.” 

Then he turned from the room heedless of the woman’s curtsies and 
thanks, and hastened to the Inn to relate to his now more than ever valued 
wife, the sad cause that had detained him. 

The nine o’glock gun from the citadel had sounded long before John en- 
tered the room and found Esther looking bright and cheerful, with a nice 
little supper ready on the table for him. 

Itisnot necessary to describe the deep sympathy whichher husband’s account 
raised in the heart of Esther Marshall. Most readily she agreed to remain at 
Plymouth until after the funeral, and assisted him in all his endeavours to 
discover the relations of Alice and her husband, not however in time for any 
of them to attend the funeral. 

No mourners followed the once proud and giddy Alice Naylor to the 
grave, but John and his trusting wife Esther, who had long before heard of 
her husband’s fancy for the erring girl whose short and reckless life had 
ended in disgrace and poverty. 

Many years have passed since that sad day. John Marshall is junior 
partner in the firm of Linwood and Cross. He has a pleasant home in Kent 
surrounded by gardens, fields, and meadows, although scarcely ten miles from 
London. He is approaching middle age now, and becoming portly in appear- 
ance, and Esther in her matronly dignity as the mother of several sons and 
daughters, has not lost the sweet face which in girlhood gave her the claim 
to be called a true English maiden. ‘The milliner’s business has long been 
sold, and the mother who carefully trained her daughter, is a wise and happy 
resident in the home of her son-in-law. 

John sometimes exclaims with earnest reverence, ‘‘I thank God, Mother, 
that I chose for my wife a daughter so well trained as your Esther, and that 
she is mine now.”’ 

THE END. 





oo 


‘“‘T KNow somebody who always appcars to be miserable ; and this is the way she contrives 
to be so—thinking always about herself; constantly wishing for that she has not got; idling 
her time; fretting and grumbling. I know somebody who is mueh happier; and this is the 
Way she contrives to be so—thinking of others ; satisfied with what her heavenly Father has 
Judged best for her; working; caring for somebody else beside herself, and thinking how she 
My little “‘somebody,”’ which kind of a “somebody” are you? ”’ 


can make others happy. 
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A Scotch Trip. 


By the Rev. H. Starmer, Author of ‘ Wishing for the Day,” etc. 


CHAPTER IvV.—‘‘ THE GREY CAPITAL OF THE NORTH.”’ 

At Edinburgh at last! we had been longing for years to see the far-famed 
city, so proudly situated on her three hills, so unique in structure, so rich in 
historical associations, and so closely connected with all the great movements 
and enterprises of the present. Though we could not say as John Ashworth 
—Author of ‘Strange Tales’’—said, when, wearied out by his journey he 
flung himself on to his mattrass in Jericho, that ‘‘he was at last where his old 
aunt had wished him many a time;” we could say that we were where we 
had often wished ourselves. But where to begin our sightseeing we scarcely 
knew. There on the East rose Salisbury Crags with their mural crown and 
the lion’s head of Arthur’s Seat towering over them; there was Carlton Hill 
standing almost in the heart of the city; there was the Castle, Parliament 
House, the Royal Institution, the National Gallery of Art; the Church of St. 
Giles, where Jenny Geddes made her name famous; there was Holyrood, and 
the University Buildings, the Grass Market, Cowgate, and I know not what 
besides to see. Where should we begin? We made at once for Carlton Hill. 
We had no sooner reached the Hill than we were met by one who made him- 
self known as an authorized guide, who at once began saying the lesson he 
had learnt so well: ‘That range of hills so near to us is the Pentland 
Range; there at the lower part between those two peaks, a spot called 
Rullion Green, in the year 1666 the celebrated battle of the Pentland Hills 
was fought, when Sir Thomas Dalziel defeated Colonel Wallace and the 
Covenanters. That wooded hill to the north-west is the Corstorphine Hill. 
That, as you well know, is the Firth of Forth, and is six miles in breadth. 
That is Leith where you see the shipping. Leith was the ancient part of 
Edinburgh : it has long been a part of the city.’’ And so he went on, parrot- 
like, describing to us every hill, and spire, and building of note within the 
range of our vision. Iam afraid I was not avery attentive listener, after 
the first few sentences, to our authorized guide; for, as I stood there the 
grand scene grew upon me, and I tried to take it in, and form a clear con- 
ception of it. I would attempt to describe in my own way what I saw, but 
I have at hand a much more graphic description than I could give, drawn by 
the cunning hand—now alas, in the dust—of the great and good Dr. Guthrie. 
I will transcribe the few sentences: ‘‘No one who has stood on the hoary 
battlements of the Castle and looked down on the scene spread out before 
him, the singular combination of art and nature, of the sublime and beautiful, 
of bold architecture and hanging gardens, of highland ruggedness and lowland 
sweetness—the frame of this picture a broad arm of the sea, studded with 
eems of islands, gleaming with white sails, and backed by a range of 
hills—no one who has seen this but will excuse Scotchmen for thinking that 
their lines have fallen to them in pleasant places.’? At every few steps on 
the Hill are splendid monuments to the mighty dead, while at your fect 
spread forth the uniform and substantial streets of the living. 

We bent our steps towards the palace of Holyrood at the appointed hour 
for its opening, and found a goodly number waiting for admission. If some 
of the stones of this place could relate all the vicissitudes through which this 
structure has passed, and the events with which it has been connected, what 
a strange story we should have. Speaking of the abbey and palace together, 
here James Il. was born, and crowned, and married, and buried. Here the 
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splendid nuptials of James IV. with the Princess Margaret of England were 
celebrated. Here Mary Queen of Scots took up her abode when she returned 
from France in 1561; and here in 1566 Rizzio was torn from her side and 
murdered. James VI. dwelt much here before his accession to the English 
throne. The palace was garrisoned by Cromwell’s troops after the battle of 
Dunbar, and then the greater part of it was burnt down. It was rebuilt by 
King Charles II. It is visited almost every summer, as it has been this, by 
our own beloved Sovereign. To this day, the palace with its precincts and 
park, 1s a sanctuary for debtors—even debtors to the crown. Taking refuge 
there is naturally enough considered disreputable, and so I suppose the 
practice has greatly fallen off. 

We next visited the Church of Greyfriars, where in 1638,—when the 
national mind was outraged by the mad attempt to thrust episcopacy upon 
the people,—that resolute host assembled to subscribe the sacred covenant in 
defence of their civil and religious liberties. Here, when Henderson had 
prayed, and Loudon had addressed the vast assembly, and Warriston had read 
the carefully drawn-up document, the Earl of Sutherland, amid the breathless 
silence that prevailed, advanced, deeply affected, and affixed the first signature 
to the National Covenant. And here too, forty years later, into this very 
churchyard, 1,500 adherents of the covenant were thrust, who had been taken 
prisoners in connection with the battle of Bothwell Bridge, and in this church- 
yard many were kept as prisoners for five months, poorly clad, having no 
shelter, and supplied with little food: then 250 were shipped away, and the 
vessel, and all on board except the crew, were lost. 

We were careful to visit the old Grassmarket, where so many of the 
holiest of Scotland’s sons suffered in the cause of the covenant; nor did 
we fail to get a sight both of the pulpit, from which John Knox preached, 
and the stool, preserved in the Antiquarian Society’s Museum, said to be the 
stool that Jenny Geddes hurled at the head of the Dean of Edinburgh when 
he began to read the liturgy of Laud. 

From the central arch of the Bridge in High Street, we looked down 
upon that other city, over which, in part, this fine street runs. Life down 
there is just as far from West End life, in material surroundings, as human 
life could possibly be. Dirt, and drink, profanity and vice, misery and 
starvation, pawnshops and whiskey dens have it almost entirely to themselves. 
Yet Dr. Guthrie has shown us that gentleness, and purity, and vital godliness 
can live and even thrive there. Surely it must be almost like looking for a 
flower on the burning sand! 

The hollow between the Old and New Town has been beautifully laid out 
as public gardens. These gardens, well kept, and forming, with their line of 
monuments, the one side of the principal street, add much to the general 
effect, and form a splendid feature of the city. 

Of Schools, Academies, Libraries, Institutions, Courts, Banks and Churches 
and Chapels, there is no end. On Sunday we had the pleasure of attending 
the service conducted by the venerable Dr. Alexander in the morning; of 
hearing the Dean in the afternoon, and the Rev. John Pulsford, author of 
‘Quiet Hours,”’ in the evening. 

On the following day our holiday was to close. We got all we could out 
of it, the chief occupation.of the day being a visit to Melrose Abbey. 

Before starting for home however, we had one more good look at that 
magnificent monument erected to Sir Walter Scott, standing in the midst 
of the city, and so worthy of the place assigned it. It isthe work of a native 
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self-taught artist, but if is unequalled in the metropolis even for artistic 
beauty. It is the admiration of all. I wish I was able to describe it fully, 
and had space at my command. 

But our train is starting: I must not miss it, for [ have promised to make 
a happy couple still happier by blending their two lives into one at 9 o’clock 
in the morning. Through the night I travel, and then, at the appointed 
hour, the united pair kneeling lowly before God, I commend them to Him as 
henceforth Man and Wife. So my Scotch Trip was linked toa Wedding 


tour. 
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‘Jemima Moy,” and other Dealers; 


Licensed and Unlicensed. 
A Sketch of Village Life. By Mrs. M. E. Bewsuer, Author of ‘‘ Philip Stone,” &c., &c. 











CHAPTER XXIII. 

WE will now pass over some years, and come to a very lovely Autumn 
evening, when the woodlands are flushed with a golden gleam, and the trees 
are assuming their splendid orange and russet tints; the whole scene is one 
of quiet sylvan, rural beauty. If you have any doubt as to the village, turn 
to your left, and walk up the High Street, where still stands the large heavy 
signpost with the figure of the fiery ‘‘ Dragon,’”’ though the landlord com- 
plains that his trade is gone. 

It is a great day in Kistling village; the ‘‘ Harvest Festival’? has been 
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properly inaugurated by a special service in the Church; Holy Communion 
administered, and the offerings collected on this interesting occasion are 
destined for the funds of the excellent County Hospital, where many now 
present at this scene of rejoicing, have, under distressing circumstances, 
derived great benefit in former times, and who have friends still reaping 
the advantages of so blessed and charitable an institution. 

The harvest rejoicings had generally been held at the ‘‘ Dragon,’’ where 
the labourers spent their ‘‘ largess’? in intoxicating liquors; thus rendering 
themselves unfit for their duties both to God and man. 

Mr. Leslie had induced Mr. Clinton and the two farmers, to give their 
men a substantial dinner of roast beef, etc., and plum pudding. 

After some difficulty, and the Vicar heading the list with a subscription, 
the matter was comfortably arranged. 

A large barn belonging to Squire Clinton had been tastefully decorated, 
chiefly by Ada Leslie’s untiring exertions, and fitted up with tables and 
benches. 

A number of men and their wives and children, have done ample justice 
to the excellent dinner; for no sooner had grace been said by the Vicar, 
than nothing was heard for some minutes but the clatter of knives and forks; 
by degrees, as their hunger was somewhat appeased, a few remarks were 
made, and by the time the plum puddings were partly eaten, merry voiccs 
were heard around the table. 

The old, the infirm, and the sick, have not been forgotten. They have had 
a first-rate tea, and many little extra comforts provided for them on this day 

All has passed off capitally: no drunkenness of any kind; no quarrelling ; 
but all have returned peacefuily to their homes, thankful for the good cheer, 
which has been given with no niggard hands: a striking contrast to the way 
of spending their ‘‘largess’’? in past years; when the ferocious look, the 
bloated face, the savage yell of those who returned home from the ‘‘ Dragon,”’ 
told of the intoxicating draught, the moral blight, the fatal poison. 

One old widow, somewhat of a character in Pakeley hamlet, got up a 
subscription the year before, to give the widows a tea: she went round the 
hamlet, and Kistling village, with a “ brief,”’ evidently of her own composi- 
tion: it ran thus :— 

‘My Dear Ladys or Gentl’men,— 

‘‘T beg your Charity P.S., to give the Poor old widors Some thing to 
make them a good harvest home tee, wich they will be thankfull to recieve. 
I hope the Lord have speared all my friends alive, o may they be speared 
meny more with there Dear husbands, and blessed heare and for ever with 
the joy cf heaven, we shall all be truly thankfull. 

‘‘T remain, yours truly, 
‘CELLEN SMITH.” 

This old creature had evidently not had the benefit of being taught by 
the schoolmaster, who now had the management of Mr. Leslie’s school. 
This young man took great interest in his duties, and the Kistling National 
School was considered one of the best conducted throughout the diocese. 

But we must take up a few threads that we have let fall, and wind up 
the account of some of our chief acquaintances in Kistling and Pakeley. The 
gossips say that Mr. Leslie will not keep his pretty sister, Miss Ada Leslie, 
much longer at the Vicarage ; for the Squire’s son, Mr. Percy Clinton, who 
has lately returned from College, finds the place so attractive, or some one in 
the place, that not a day passes but he visits at the Vicarage, under one pre- 
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text or another; and that no one can be more regular at Church or at the 
Sunday school than this young man. 

And Squire Clinton has changed, changed greatly for the better; he kept 
firm in his resolve not to drink any wine or intoxicating liquor; though if it 
had not been for his wife’s gentle firmness and kindness with him, it is to be 
feared that his old habits would have crept insidiously back upon him, and 
all his good resolutions have melted away like the snow under the sun’s rays. 

Mrs. Clinton is much happier than at the beginning of our tale: she no 
longer beholds her husband flushed with wine, stumbling as he walks, or 
uttering profane oaths, and taking the name of his Maker in vain. 

Dan Stebbings too has sioned the pledge! Soon the marked change in 
him became the talk of the place; no more drunken revels—no companion of 
idle characters ; so, many malicious slanders were spread about Dan, and his 
motives in becoming a ‘‘tee-totaller’’—‘‘his rank hypocrisy,’’ as they termed 
it. Several who thought themselves better than their neighbours, kept aloof 
from him ; they were even angry with Mr. Leslie for being ‘‘ taken in so 
easily ’’—‘‘ gulled,”’ they sar. 

Dan was a man of keen feelings, and the slanders and persecution sank 
deeply into his heart ; however, all this really did him good, and tested the 
reality of the change in his behaviour. 

Bob Simpkin was so convineed in his own mind that Reuben Moy was 
the cause of Lieutenant Penn’s untimely end, that the smuggler found his 

safest plan, would be to absent himself from that part of the country; much 
to his aunt, Jemima Moy’s sorrow, as she missed many little comforts, 
especially the first-rate cogniac brandy her clever nephew got so inexpen- 
sively: 

Sob Simpkin, too, will probably never have the opportunity of catching 
‘thieving Madge Reeve,’’ who is doing remarkably well in Canada, whither 
she was sent out by a charitable lady. Her troubles seemed to end when 
Providence led her to the grocer’s shop-window, where she fell in with the 
benevolent gentleman. 

Thus justice, tempered with many mercies, had been awarded to Madge 
Reeve: justice, inasmuch as trying, like Jonah to run away from God and 
her duty, her privations and sufferings had been severe and numerous; 
mercies; in allowing her to meet with a friend able and willing to assist her 
at the moment when she was reckless, and required some helping hand 
stretched out to her in her hour of deep distress and extreme want. 

Thus in this simple unvarnished tale of every-day life, we have seen the 
effects of Sabbath profaned, or of Sabbaths consecrated to God’s service, we 
have witnessed the demoralising and melancholy influence of intemperance 
upon all classes of the community, and likewise the blessed change wrought 
by the power of God’s Holy Spirit, on the faithful teaching and preaching of 
the Word, which has been mighty in pulling down Satan’s strongholds, and 
in demolishing the Temple of Intemperance, rearing in its stead happy English 
homes, and happy villagers. 

THE END. 





SHORT BOOK NOTICES. 
“ The History of the English Bible.’ By the Rev. Dr. Jacozns. Daldy and Isbister, 
London. Penn, Teignmouth. 
This is a lecture delivered before a “ Young Men’s Christian Association.” It displays 
great knowledge, and inspires a lofty regard for our good old English Bible. Every young 
man should purchase a copy—the price is 3d. 
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The “Guildhall. 


Tux City of London—the noblest, finest city in the world, must commend 
itself as worthy a place in our pages. The multitude of its charitable in- 
stitutions—its ancient guilds, the resort of ‘‘ merchant princes,”’—and its 
immense wealth, excite at once the admiration and surprise of surrounding 
nations. 

It is impossible in the space allotted to us to name all the institutions 
which deck this far-famed city ; we can only glance at one or two of them. 

The Guildhall of the City of London is known as being the Town Hall 
(as it were) of the city, where the ordinary Meetings for business are held, and 
the election for Members of Parliament takes place ; but, besides this, it has 
other points of interest, one of which we shall procecd to describe. 

The Hall is situated at the end of King Street, Cheapside, and is the 
residence of the celebrated Gog and Magog, a brief sketch of whose history 
may not be uninteresting to our readers. 

By the way, there is something very mysterious about this Gog and 
Magog. Wandering through Essex last summer we came across the following 
Epitaph near the altar in the parish church of the quiet, secluded village of 


Blackmore— 
TO THE MEMORY OF 


SIMON LYNCH, Rector of Runwell, 
Who, for serving God and the King, 
Was Sequestered, Prosecuted and Persecuted to the day of his death, 
BY GOG AND MAGOG, 
And left yssve [issue] Elizabeth, Simon, ‘Sarah & Ithuel, 
Vuto whom the Lord ‘be Merciful, 
He died June the 19th, 1660, Aged 60 years. 


We learn from a History of Essex that the Gog and Magog here mentioned 
referred to the Puritans who at that time (1660) persecuted the clergy of 


the Church of England. 
Be this as it may, it is certain that the wondrous figures in Guildhall 


have a positive relation to past events, and that their origin may be traced 


back to the remotest antiquity. 
Those of our friends who have visited Guildhall will immediately 


recognize the personages we here introduce. To aid them in their de- 
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scription to those fricnds who have not so far made an acquaintance with 
the giants of Guildhall, we will avail ourselves on their behalf of the account 
eiven in a most useful and interesting work recently published, entitled, 

“A Handbook to the Guildhall, and the various Offices of the Corporation 
of London.” It contains sundry illustrations, is the production of one of the 
beadles, and its perusal will afford a pleasing reminiscence to the City 
visitor. ‘‘ Gog is in the south-west angle, and Magog in the north-west, theo 
the terror of youthful apprentices of former days, who firmly believed the 
legend, ‘that when they heard the clock strike one, they came down to 
dinner.’ These celebrated colossal figures are about fifteen feet in height; 
they have black and bushy beards. One is armed with a sort of halbert or 
battle-axe, sword, and shield; the other, with a long staff, from which a 
ball, set round with spikes, is dependent by a chain; also a sword and bow, 
with a quiver full of arrows, at his back. They are painted in imitation of 
life, and present altogether a most formidable appearance. The author of a 
curious little work, called ‘The Gigantic History of the Two Famous Giants 
in the Guildhall,’ (London, 1741), says that according .to the best authorities, 
one of them represents Corinseus, a giant of Trojan descent, who came over 
with Brutus, the great-grandson of /Mneas, the first conqueror of Britain ; 
and the other, Gog-Magog, the last of the British giants whose history is 
pathetically recorded in the first volume of Percy Histories. They are 
supposed to represent a Roman and a Saxon; but a very full and elaborate 
account of them is to be found in Hone’s ‘ Ancient Mysteries,’ 8vo. pp. 262, 
which contains reference to many authors by whom they are mentioned, he 
(Hone) having spent fifteen years on this subject. However long such 
figures may have been in Guildhall, the present statues are not of great 
antiquity, for they were put up about 1708, in the place of the two old wicker- 
work giants which had formerly been accustomed to be carried in processions, 
and which, it is generally believed, were first used at the Restoration of 
Charles II., when they graced the triumphal arch erccted on that occasion 
in Cheapside, at the end of the present King Strect. The maker was Richard 
Saunders, who resided there.” - Grorce Rymer. 
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Heat. 


ScIENTIFIC men were long unable to account for or explain that state of 
matter called heat, but their investigations have at Tength led them to believe 
that it is a find of vibratory motion. ‘‘ When a body is heated, each ex- 
tremely small particle of it is moving abotit either backwards or forwards, or 
round and round. But these particles are so very small and their motion so 
very rapid, that the eye has no means of seeing what really takes place.” 
When we come to treat of sound, we shall find that that is also caused by 
vibration, and the motion is communicated to the surrounding air and thus 
reaches our ears. Now the vibration of an intensely heated body, acts upon 
that indescribable, omnipresent fluid called cther, and putting it in motion 
causes us the sensation of light, (see page 30); and we thus sce that light 
and heat are most intimately connected the one with the other. 

When a body is brought under the influence of heat it expands; no 
matter whether it be a solid, a liquid, or a gas. To prove this, take a rod or 
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par of some metai and accurately measure it; when heated it will be found 
to increase in length. For instance, a bar of brass 500 inches long at 
freezing temperature, heated to the boiling point of water 212°, will increase 
in length about one inch. If water be enclosed ina glass vessel and subjected h 
to the action of heat, it will gradually expand until at last it bursts the vessel. Fi 
Again, partly fill a bladder with air, or some other gas, and lay it before the | 
fire, you will find the same thing occur, the gas will expand until it fills the hie 
bladder and ultimately bursts it. Liquids expand to a greater extent than 
solids, and gases more than liquids. 

We all know that water can be changed from the state of a liquid to that 
of a solid or a gas; and it is believed that all substances are capable of being 
changed to either condition, could we bring heat and cold to bear upon them 
in sufficient intensity. The temperatures at which different solid substances 
melt are very variable; some indeed require so much heat that we have ) 
never succeeded in melting them at all. In making use of the word cold, it | 
must be distinctly understood that we simply use the term for convenience 
sake, and mean comparative absence of heat, for no substance is ever without 
any heat at all. A temperature which at one time gives us the sensation of it 
heat, at another will feel quite cold. : 

At the time of writing this article we ourselves are feeling wretchedly 
cold, with the thermometer at 57°, but some months hence the same tempera- | 
ture will probably seem quite hot. 

The old tale of the two travellers meeting half way up Mont Blane 
illustrates this. One, descending from the region of perpetual snow at the 
summit, met another climbing from the valley below. ‘The first remarked | 
how hot it had become during the past half-hour, whilst the other thought on | 
the contrary that it had become exceedingly cold. Again, one of two bodies 
which have actually the same temperature, will frequently feel to our touch 
colder than the other, because it draws off the heat from our bodies more 
quickly, and this brings us to another branch of our subject, viz.: the dis- 
tribution of heat. 

The unequal temperatures of bodies brought close together, always tend 
to become equal; 7.e., the hottest of the bodies will part with some of its 
heat to those that are colder, until the temperature of all becomes the same. 
This process takes place in three different ways, called respectively, the con- 
duction, radiation, and convection of heat. If one end of a rod of iron, as a 
poker, be heated in the fire, in a short time the other end will become almost 
too hot to hold, because some of the heat of the fire passes, or 1s conducted, 
through the substance of the poker. ‘This property explains what we said 
just now about one substance feeling colder than another. It is much 
pleasanter on a cold winter’s night, to step out of bed on to a carpet than on to 
a stone floor, because the stone is a better conductor of heat than wool, and the 
warmth of the body is drawn away by it more quickly than by a carpet or 
similar substance. Metals are better conductors than glass or stone, whilst 
some metals conduct heat much more readily than others. 

By radiation of heat we mean the act of a body parting with a portion of 
its heat in the form of rays, and this process is nearly similar to the radiation 
of light explained in the article on the latter subject. 

Convection of heat takes place when a fluid is heated or cooled, and means 
in the first instance, the displacement of the warm and consequently lighter 
particles, which rise to make way for the colder particles, which also in 
their turn becoming warm, rise and make way for others. This takes place 
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when we boil water, and causes the whole body of the liquid to become 
heated more quickly than it otherwise would; a fire also causes the same 
process to take place in the air, the warm particles escaping up the chimney 
and thus making way for a fresh supply of cold air from the door, ete. In 
the second instance, such as the freezing of a pond by intense cold, the reverse 
is the case; the particles at the surface becoming colder and heavier, sink, 
and others warmer take their place. We should state however, une in the 
case of freezing water, this only occurs to a certain extent, viz.: until the 
whole body has arrived at a few degrees above freezing, ‘ after that tempera- 
ture,’’ says Professor Balfour- Stewart, ‘‘the water, contrary to the usual 
practice of things, expands when further cooled instead of contracting ; and 
when ice is formed, the ice, being decidedly lighter than water, floats on the 
top ;’’ otherwise, if the ice sank, ponds would § soon become in severe weather 
frozen to the bottom—a solid mass of ice—instead of having a coating ofa 
few inches only. 
ee Bs One more principle connected with heat we must explain, and then we 
: ae: shall have done. In addition to the sensible or apparent heat which we can 
Hae feel, every body possesses in itself a considerable quantity of heat which we 
| ie call latent or hidden. 
i We cannot do better than again quote Professor Balfour-Stewart’s words 
He | “in explanation of this. After instructing the reader to take a quantity of 
pounded ice ata temperature of, say 20° below freezing, he continues :— 
‘“ Now let us heat the ice, and its temperature will rise like that of any other 
solid under like circumstances until it comes to 32° (freezing point), but at 
this point it will stop, and rise no further as long as any ice remains..... 
At first the heat is wholly spent in raising the temperature of the very cold 
ice, but when this temperature has reached 32° the heat has quite a different 
office to perform; its power is now wholly spent in melting the ice, and when 
the ice is all melted the water has only the temperature 32°, being no hotter 
than melting ice. In fact, water at 32° is equal to ice at 32°, together with 
a large amount of heat, which we call latent heat because it does not affect 
the thermometer.’? So much for the latent heat of water; and now as to 
steam. Water cannot he heated above the boiling point, ‘‘its temperature 
will then stop rising, and if we continue to heat the water we shall only 
convert it into steam, of which the temperature is 212° and no more-—so that 
steam at 212° is equal to water at 212°, together with a large amount of heat 
which we call latent because it does not affect the thermometer.” 
We have endeavoured to explain a few facts concerning heat, and should 
the reader desire to learn more of the subject, he cannot do better than 
procure ‘‘Klementary Physics,” by the gentleman whose words we have 








quoted above. J. W. Brookes. 
» 
Jack and his Master; or, Trust in 
Providence. 


By the Author of “ Little Christie.” 





Tae illuminated clock of Shoreditch Church had just proclaimed to the 
motly inhabitants of that neighbourhood that it was seven o’clock. It was 
just getting dark—the street lamps had just been lit, and there was a slight 
fog arising over the City. Some said it was a miserable Saturday evening, 
while others gave it as their opinion that it was ‘just proper. 
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Shuffling along the strect in a miserable pair of old boots, and with his 
scanty clothing pulled closely round his frail form, was a child about eight 
years of age, although his old looking face, viewed by itself, would have 
made the beholder think that it belonged to a much older person. 

He soon turned down a narrow alley, in which were about twenty poor 
looking houses, whose dilapidated fronts told plainly of the squalor and dirt 
within. 

The boy stopped before one of the cleanest of them and knocked softly at 
the door. In an instant the door was opened, and a thin, pale looking man 
appeared. 
ad Hullo, Jack, my lad; you’ve come then,” said the man. 

‘¢ Yes, Master,”’ replied Jack; ‘‘ how’s the missus ?” 

‘‘ Just the same,” replied the man, and he added in a tone almost indis- 
tinct with emotion, ‘‘ the doctor’s just been and gives no hopes of her.” 

There was a silence in the room after this, “broken only by the sounds 
which reached them from the court without. At last the boy faltered out, 
“Its Christmas Day to-morrow, Master!”’ 

“Ah!” gasped the man, rising and staggering to the table, ‘ it is Jack, 
but, what a different one to many I’ve seen; what misery! what filth! 
what wretchedness have I been brought to, and my,poor wife dying, Jack !” 

He laid his arms upon the table and his head on his arms and cried hike a 
child. 

Jack went up to him and placed his arm around his neck and cried 
with him. Although Jack was not his child, he loved his master and could 
sympathize with him in his sorrow. 

The man was evidently comforted, he raised himself slowly and, looking 
through his tears, exclaimed: ‘‘ We must trust in Providence, Jack, for 
there is a God above who can help us; who loves such people as we Jack, if 
we only trust him.” 

‘Then Master,”’ said Jack, ‘‘ you must trust in God.”’ 

‘¢T will,” said the master, ‘‘ for the promise is ‘ Trust in the Lord, and 
verily thou shalt be fed.’ ” 

More calmly he then said, ‘‘ Jack, I want you to go round to Sampson’s, 
and fetch the work for Mr. Simpson, who is coming for it to-night. O, Jack! 
get it if you can; for if itis not done, we shall have no dinner to-morrow ; ; 
I only wish I could do just that part of the work myself, and not be behold- 
ing to Sampson.” 

Jack obeyed his master instantly, and in another minute was out in the 
street again, wending his way through the fog to the shop of Mr. Sampson. 

Directly he had gone Mr. Tilbury (for that was the name of Jack’s 
master) knelt down at an old chair and prayed from his heart for help from 
God, he knelt there for some minutes with his head bent in prayer, at last he 
arose and walked about the room, but there was a sweet calm expression 
upon his face. 

Just then a knock came to the door, and Mr. Tilbury found that it was 
Mr. Simpson come for the work he had left. 

‘“‘T’m very sorry to say it’s not done sir,” said Mr. Tilbury, ‘‘ but it will 
be done on Monday night for certain.”’ 

“‘ Never mind,” answered Mr. Simpson ; ‘‘ send it round when it is done— 
but stay, I’ll pay you for it now,” so saying he threw down the money upon 
the table and left the house. 

Poor Mr. Tilbury could not express his joy and thankfulness in any other 
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282 After Work. 


way than in bursting into tears; he then hurried up to his invalid wife to 
tell how quickly God had answered his prayer—how true was the divine 
promise, —‘‘ Before they call I will answer, and while they are yet speaking 
I will hear.”’ | 

Jack returned in due time, with a face as long as a fiddle, for Sampson 
had not finished the work; but he was very surprised to find his master with 
such a pleasant face. 

‘“‘Jack,’’ said his Master, clasping his poor boy in his arms, ‘* when you 
were gone I prayed to God to send me help, and he sent it instantly: Mr. 
Simpson has been here and says the work may come as soon as I can get it 
done—he has paid the money; and now, Jack, you shall come and dine with 
us to-morrrow, and though the meal will be poor, we shall eat it with God’s 
blessing, and enjoy it too, ‘for the blessing of the Lord maketh rich, and 
addeth no sorrow thereto,’ and let us not forget that all these blessings come 
to us through the gift of Jesus. The theme of the angels song was, ‘ Behold 
I bring you glad tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people: for unto 
you is born this day, in the City of David, a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord.’ ”’ 

Thus the Christmas Day was a day long to be remembered by Jack and 
his Master. The invalid wife did not linger long after this ; she was buried in 
a quiet grave, in a pretty churchyard, under the shade of a majestic tree. 

The lesson of trust in Providence was never forgotten by either Jack or 
his Master. They both worked hard together, and so far prospered as to 
spend their days in comfort and peace. 

When we last saw Jack, he had leaning on his arm a lovely girl, to whom 
he was about to be married; an old man is walking with them, it is Mr. 
Tilbury, Jack’s old Master. We wished them good-bye, and reminded 
them of the fact that ‘‘God causeth all things to work together for good to 
those who love Zfim.”’ 





WORKING MEN. 


Ye British Workmen, labour to descry 
In all the works of God His perfect hand. 
Whether ye scan the wonders of the sky, 
Or insect life explore, minutely grand ; 
Whether on Alpine heights ye take your stand, 
Truth’s broad circumference to behold entire ; 
Whether with Christian zeal, a lowly band, 
To raise yourselves and others ye aspire, 
Still may ye rise, still glow with love’s thrice-hallowed fire. 


So glowed the Brothers Haldane, rich in worth; 

So Carey with intense compassion glowed ; 
And Jay of Bath, of undistinguished birth, 

And Livingstone, who nought to fortune owed. 
Some touch of good on all has been bestowed, 

And happy they who bent on high emprise, 
Crave not the treasures time and rust corrode, 
But studious of the bliss that never dies, 
Deliberately renounce deceitful vanities. 
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Surely the strength of nations is their men 
God-fearing, and their homes and women pure ; 
Guard these unalterable rights, and then 
Your grievances and wrongs will find a cure. 
Injustice cannot God’s rebuke endure ; 
Before integrity oppression quails ; 
And if sobriety your steps assure, 
The lack whereof so grievously prevails, 
Glory shall crown the hills, and plenty clothe the dales. 


Meantime abjure the foolishness of strikes, 
(Of all stupidity the stupidest) ; 
Ask not what Arch or any leader likes, 
But keep three precious jewels in your breast, 
Self-reverence, Patience, Hope; and do your best 
To serve yonr Maker in the useful sphere 
His Providence assigns, whose high behest 
Goes forth to all of every class, ‘‘ Draw near 
To Me, and each to each, united in My fear.” 


There are who heed the mandate, kingly souls, 
Who practice righteousness with righteous aim, 
Accounting nothing noble ‘neath the poles, 
Save to preserve a conscience void of blame. 
Long may they thrive, and in Jehovah’s name 
Put hideous vice and folly to the rout, 
To the enhancing of their country’s fame, 
The strengthening of the hands of the devout, 
And the full bursting forth of joy’s triumphant shout. 


Brothers, I charge you by the living God, 
Before whose presence you and I shall stand, 
Ponder the path by saints and martyrs trod, 
Heroes of every period, tongue, and land, 
Who, deeming man’s applause a rope of sand, 
To adulation nor to scorn gave ear; 
But every work and service wrought or planned 
Was carried forward in His name and fear, 
The furtherance of whose cause they held supremely dear. 


Evening, and morning, and at noon, ye men 
Of honest toil, bow down with worship due ; 
Nor let the sophistries of speech or pen, 
Nor frowns nor smiles eclipse best things from view. 
Calm in the confidence of faith pursue 
The self-consistent tenor of your way, 
Aud when the o’er-arching canopy of blue 
Arrests your thoughtful gaze by night or day, 
Then listen if perchance the heavens have aught to say. 


NOTES. 


2nd Stanza. ‘Brothers Haldane,” Robert and James Alexander, sons of Captain James 
Haldane. Robert directed his attention to the spread of the gospel in India, while James 
became an itinerant preacher in Scotland. 

“Jay, of undistinguished birth.” Many years minister of Argyle Chapel, Bath; his 
father was a stone-cutter, at which trade he himself worked during his early years. 

“Crave not the treasures.”” Writes the eminently pious Isaac Penington, ‘‘ My heart 
from my childhood was pointed towards the Lord, whom I feared and longed after from my 
tender years. I felt that I could not be satisfied with, nor indeed seek after, the things of 
this perishing world; but I desired a true sense of, and unity with, that which abideth for 
ever,” 

4th Stanza. ‘‘Strikes.’’ See and read Professor Kirk’s “British Trade; or, Certain 
Conditions of our National Prosperity.” 


THOMSON SHARP. 
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Acrostics and Charades. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Thirds and Fourths, distinguished parts. 


1. Learning. 

2. Provision, sustenance. 

3. An ingenious snare not made with human hands. 
4 

5 





. A freshwater fish. 
. Grief, 
6. To excel. 
7. An infant. 
8. Combination of fluor spar. 
9. A noted King of old. 
10. Marshy. 
11. A Scripture height. 
CHARADE. 


Letters Nine a work define | 
Which, after toil, may serve to oil | 
The wheels of life, extinguish strife, | 
And truth unfold to young and old. 


My 6,1,5, is a most hateful thing. 
Fetch 6,1,3,4,8 from yonder spring. | | 
2,7,5,9 is neighbour to the knife. h 
6,7,5,9’s the lot of some through’ life. | 
Alas! how 2,4,6 the truly wise! | 
A 3,4,1,8 fell from Lucy’s eyes. ! 








KEY TO NOVEMBER ACROSTICS AND CHARADLS. 


Double Acrostic—1. ZebrA.—2. EveR.—3. NaY.—4. OstracisM.—5. BeteL. 
6. IschiA.—7. AsP. 
Primals—ZENOBIA. Finals—ARYMLAP (PALMY RA.) 


Charade—Be Patient. 
THOMSON SHARP. 





To our Correspondents and Readers.—Many {thanks for the kindly help 
rendered by our many contributors, and to our many readers, for helping to make 
“APTER WORK” known, Will each reader get a New Subscriber for the 
New Year? Will each contributor continue to help? The NEW VOLUME is 
now ready, prettily bound, price 1s, 6d.; also Gases for Binding, price 6d. In 
January will be commenced a Tale by EMMA JANE WORBOISE. All Letters, 
Communications, and Books for Review, must be addressed to Editor,” 89, 


Woodstock Road, London, N. 
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Will our Readers try to gain New Subscri- 
bers for “After Work’’? We ask them to do 
so now at the commencement of a New 
Series enlarged from 16 to 24 pages. Speci- 
men Copies and Bills can be had on applica- 
tion to the Publisher. 


The Title and Contents for Vol. 2 can be 
obtained with Case for binding. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, AND B:0KS FOR REVIEW, may be addressed ‘Care 
of the Publisher, 24, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.” 











He. i To CORRESPONDENTS.—“ The Power of Enthusiasm,” &c. by Miss Gore, will 
ij appear shortly.—‘‘ Stonehenge,’ by Dr. Crespi, in next number.—‘ Doll Wor- 
' ship,” as soon as possible.—MSS. from Thomson Sharp, received with thanks. 
MSS. from J. W. Brookes shall receive attention.—Will be glad of sample con- 
tribution from J. S. Lamb. 


4 ug The Editor will be glad to receive interesting Stories and Scientific 
; ~ Articles. : : 


To CONTRIBUTORS.—We cannot undertake to return short MSS.; our friends 
must therefore be good enough to retain copies of them. In all cases where 
replies are necessary, a stamp for postage should be sent; also the correct name 
and address (not for publication.) 


Any one wishing to Localize, and thus make this their own Parish Magazine, 
can be supplied with the inside sheets. 
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Has been awarded TWO GOLD MEDALS for its superiority over all others. 
Makes Delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry light, s\veet, and 
digestible. Sold everywhere in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and 6d. 1s., 
2s, 6d., and 5s. Boxes. 
































SUNSHINE. | 
FOR THE HOME, THE SCHOOL, AND THE WORLD. 


A Monthly Illustrated Penny Magazine. 
For Young People, Family Reading, and Readers in General. 





NEW STORIES FOR 1876. 


AUNT MILLICENT’S CHARGE. 
A Story for Boys. By the Author of ‘‘ Ben Thornton.”’ 
LITTLE ALINE, 
A Story of Gipsy Life. 
A deeply interesting Story. By the Author of ‘‘ Daisy’s Fortune.”’ 
PICTURE STORIES. 


A New Series of these capital Exercises for the ingenuity and talent of clever 
young people will be given next year. 





The Volume for 1875 is now ready, elegantly bound in Blue Cloth, price 1s. 6d.; in cloth, 
extra gilt, gilt edges, bevelled boards, price 2s. 6d. 


** The first Twelve Years are also to be had bound in Three Volumes (each containing 
Four Years), beautifully bound in bright cloth, gilt edges, 5s. each. 


GOLDEHN HOURS FOR 1876. 


EDITED BY 


W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D., 


And Illustrated by Numerous Engravings, from designs by Eminent Artists, 
printed on Toned Paper, 


PRICE SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 








The Programme for 1876 includes the following Srrtats, besides other 
papers of permanent value :— 


1. STEEP-HOLLOW: a Tale of Country Life. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 

2. SAVAGE LIFE IN THE Soutu Paciric. By William Wyatt Gill, M.a. 

CORN FROM A MANCHESTER SHEAF. By Charlies Marshall, M.A. 

EVERYDAY LIFE IN INDIA. By a Resident. 

THE STORY OF A NEw Exopus. By the Author of “ ‘The Poor in Paris.” 

6. THE ENGLISH GIRL IN GERMANY. By the Author of “ Moravian Life in 

the Black Forest.” 

MONEY oR LIFE: a Tale of the City and Suburbs. By G. Holden Pike. 

. BEYOND TREATY Limits. With other Incidents of Manners and Customs in 
Japan. Papers on Japanese Life. By a Resident. 

9. THE AMERICAN CENTENARY. By Richard Heath. 

10. CouUsIN DEBORAH’s WuHim. By Mary E. Shipley. 

11. THE CHIEF AGENTS OF THE CRUCIFIXION. By J. B. Figgis, M.A. 

12. WORKING-MEN’s Homes. By a Dweller Among Them. 


Or Cok 


COs 





In cloth, elegant gilt sides and edges, price 7s. 6d. 


GOLDEN HOURS VOLUME FOR 1870. 


The Vols. for 1868-1874 are still on sale, price 7s. 6d. 


WORKS BY DR. WHITTEMORE. 


PRESSING ONWARD; or, Earnest Counsels for Holy Living. Small 8vo., cloth, 

a bevelled boards, Qs. 6d. Patent morocco, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

lHE PATHWAY OF PEACE: or, Counsels me Encouragements for the Earnest 
Inquirer. Fifth Thousand. Small Svo., cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 
Patent morocco, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 











London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, Paternoster Row. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsvendors and at Railway Stalls. 
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§ QUARES. 


| Waa ee Ik the FINEST for the 

LAUNDRY, ¢€ persedes Thumb and 
_#| Indigo Blues, if unequalled for Beauty 
a| of Tint, for Ki momy 1n use, and for 
¥/not injuring the Jlothes. 



















TO BE HAD OF MOST 











April 12t $ 
on Messrs. REcKITT & SONS. ” 4 
Awe  SIRS,—I have been Laundress to His Royal! 
Highness the PRINCE OF WALES | 
for several] years, and i consider RECKIT |. 
PARIS BLUE is the BEST I ever used, and j. 
undoubtedly greatly supenor to the old. 


area Thumb or Dark Blues. 











Yours, &e., 


it 
| 
LIZA ELDER 4 
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One Penn / per Square, RESPECTABLE GROCERS, OILMEN, ae 7% 
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(COA ESSENCE 








PURE, SOLUBLE, REFRESHING. 





The reason why so. many are unable to take Coeoa is, that the varieties commonly sold 


are mixed with Starch, under the plea of rendering them soluble ; 
This may easily be detected, for if Cocou thickens in the 
YapRury’s Cocoa Essence is eenuine ; 


thick, heavy and indigestible. 
cup it proves the addition of starch. 


it is therefore 


three times the strength of these Cocoas, and a refr eshing Beverage like tea or coffee. 
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FOR BLANC-MANGE, 


PUDDINGS, CHILDREN’S AND 


INVALIDS’ DIET, &e. 


BROWN & POLSON'S 


CORN FLOUR 


Has Twenty Years World-wide Reputation. 


BROWN & POLSON therefore 


every packet bears the fac-simile slenature— 


oh? SIOT!? ? 


— DEAE BST EE a OT Ds SOOT SE Be 





TAYLOR® PATENT 


SEWING 
MACHINES 
“ARE THE 

VERY BEST.” 


New 
added. See the Machines, or 
send for a Vrospectus, to 97, 
Cheapside, Le on< don, or Great 
Driffield, Yorks 





Improvements recently j 


caution purchasers who wish to get the origital 
manufacture bearing the name of Corn Flour that they should be icbotan to notice that 
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ALL 00D GOOKS AND HOUSEWIVES USE : i) 
WSR i Bi 
T! |i 

SYMINGTON’S ‘| 

PATENT PREPARED PEA FLOUM: | 
f, { j | Wey tf 

: i 

Diba 

i is easy of Digestion, Wholesome, Nutritious, requ ey 
fi no boiling, and rapidly makes a ‘Tureen of Bich Sot iy, 
In Packets, 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d.; or Tins, Is. 1 6d Bm 
and 3-. ea h. ii ne 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. MINN 

PA'TENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, py iG 

> 

W. SYMINGTON & Co., Bowden Steam Mire 
Market Harborough. cite 
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Will be commenced in the January Number A POPULAR STORY, by EMMA JANE WORBOISE. 
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[December, 1876. 























Illustrated . 
; or, Trust in 


By the Author of 


‘ Tittle Christie. 


8. Workin 
9, Ac 


Chap. 23. 
Illustrated 
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¢ Men. By THOMSON SHARP 282 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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rostics and Charades . 


Mrs. BEWSHER. 
5. The Guildhall. 
Providence. 


Wo. 
By Mrs. H. B. Pautt. 





Jack and his 











Heat. 











4. Jemima Moy, and other Dealers. By 
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TYROLEAN MUSICAL BOX, Qs, 


Eight Tunes, Post-free 27 Stamps. 

Size 73 by 24 inches. The eight tunes may be selected from the following— 
Hold the Fort—Sun of my Soul—Thy will be Done—Safe in the Arms of 
Jesus—Ring the Bell, Watchman—Last Rose of Summer—Meet me in the 
Lane, Love—Watching for Pa—Madame Angot—Danube Waltz—Legend 
Madame Angot. 3 | 

Agents will find this marvellous Centennial novelty sell well, and afford 
delighted customers unbounded satisfaction. A sample instrument, free by 
parcel-post, 27 stamps. 


JACQUES BAUM & Co,, Kingston Novelty Works, Birmingham. 








“BAUM’S MARVEL OF VIENNA 


Is a recherché and artistic ornament for the brequet chain or throatlet, and is 
a perpetual indicator to the day of the month, number of days in each, rising 
and setting of the sun, and length of day and night. ‘This is sent post- 
free for 12 stamps, and as a curiosity 1s worth five times the money.”— 


La Mode Illustrée. 
A Sample, in Alumena Gold, post-free, 12 Stamps. 


JACQUES BAUM & Co., Kingston Novelty Works, Birmingham. 














ONE SHILLING, 


BAUM’S DOMESTIC BIJOU PRINTING PRESS. 


| (PATENT. ) 
Prints Programmes, Bills of Fare, Cards, Labels, Laundry Lists, ete. 


Press, Type, Ink, Pad, etc., post-free 14 stamps. Very superior, 24 
stamps. 


———— 





ONE SHILLING, 


BAUM’S ACCURATE & PERPETUAL POCKET GENEVA TIMIS! 


In Alumena Gold. Jor either sex, in any clime. Post-free 14 Stamps. 
Very superior 24 stamps. 


‘‘ Very ingenious.”’—Fiaaro. “A capital invention and gives the time accurately.’’ —BRiTIS# 
Mai, 13th April, 1876. ‘* Wonderful for a Shilling.’’—Bupcer. 
’ pri, 


Catalogues, Press Notices, Testimonals, or Shippers’ & Dealers’ List, post-freé: 


[0,000 original Testimonials can be shown on our Novelties. 
ADDRESS— 


JACQUES BAUM & Co., Kingston Novelty Works, Birmingham. 
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VOLUME for 1876. 
One of the cheapest and most interesting 
Volumes ever published. 


Now ready, 288 pp. with upwards Of 00 Illustrations, 
In cloth boards, price 4s. 6d., 


AFTER WORK 


Containing two complete Tales :— 


HOW JOHN MARSHALL CHOSE HIS WIFE, 


By Mrs. H. B. Pavutt; 


JEMIMA MOY, AND OTHER DEALERS, 


By Mrs. BEwsHER. 


With a variety of practical and instructive 
Papers on Subjects of General Interest. 








In January, 1877, will be commenced, 
A TAL E 


By EMMA JANE WORBOISE, 


ENTITLED 


“TILTAN GREY,” or, The Wife's Trials, 


AND WILL,ALSO CONTAIN 


Contributions by well-known Authors 
on all popular subjects of interest and 
importance. 


Price One Penny Monthly, //lustrated. 





- -ToNpON: WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
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BEWARE OF WORTHLES 
Mi IMITATIONS OF 


ckitt’s Paris Blue 


The marked superiority of this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick appreciation of its merits by the Public 
has been attended by the usual result, viz. : a flood of imitations : the merit of the latter mainly consists in the in.e¢- 
nuity exerted, not simply in imitating the square shape but making the general appearance of the wrappers resemble 
that of the genuine article. The Manufacturers beg therefore to caution all buyers to see ‘* Reckitt’s Paris Blue” on 
each packet. Sold in Penny Squares by all , Ge th Grocers, Oilmen and Druggists. 


Used by the Laundresses of 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES and DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH. 


Taylor’s Patent — 
_ Sewing Machines 

















“Are the Very Best” 


‘¢*Stewat Victory.’ All comers Beaten! At the recent 
‘*Grand Competition held at the Yorkshire Exhibitio), 
‘Taylors Patient Sewing Machine GAINED THE ONLY 
_‘*MEDAL.’”’ These Machines have new Patent Improve- 
ments, which render them superior to all others for DREss- 


“ONLY THIRTY SHILLINGS.” 


‘*A Want at last Supplied For THIRTY SHILLINGS” is 
Taylor's New Patent I'wisted Loop Sewing Machine. It 





MAKING and FamtiLty Use. ‘ They are simple to Learn,” 
““ Easy to Work.” ** Not liahle.to get out of order,” are 
“« Strong,” ‘* Swift,” ** Durable,”’ ** make very little noise,” 
and can be had on * easy terms ” of purchase at a *‘moderate 
price.’ It is necessary to Caution the public against cheap, 
illmade and consequently worthless machines, which are 
often recommended by Dealers—on account of the enormous 
profits they obtain for them, in preference to good machines 
atafair price. Intending purchasers if unable to obtain 
Taylor’s Patent Sewing Machines from local Dealers, are 
respectfully requested to send for a prospectus to 97, Cheap- 
sid-, London, E.C.; Great Driffield, Yorkshire; or the 
“branch establishments; 30, Silver Street, Huil, and 132, 
Kirkgate, Wakefield. 





makes the same stitch as the celebrated Wilcocks & Gibbs’ ,is 
substantially constructed throughout, and mounted ona 
handsome siab, so as not to require screwing to a table, 
and is fitted with all necessary apparatus, viz. Tucking, 
Gauge, Self-Sewer, Hemmer, Braider, Oil Can, and Needles. 
It will Stitch. Hem. Fell. Braid, Bind Quilt, Tuck, and 
Gather, and do every kind of Domestic Work. The extra- 
ordinary cheapness of this machine, brings it within the 
reach of persons of limited means, and also ef those who, 
having a Foot Machine, desire a portable Hand one in 
addition. Wholesale and retail of the manufacturers, 
YT: ylor’s Patent Sewing Machine Company, Limited, 
Diffield, Yorkshire, and 97, Cheapside, London. E.C. 
Branch Depots: 30, Silver Street, Hull, and 132, Kirkgate, 
Wakefield. 
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soluble; while really making them thick, heavy, 
af starch. 


or Coffee. 





‘Lhe reason why so jnany are unable to take Cocoa is, that the varietie: 
commonly sold are mixed with Starch, under the plea of rendering them 
and indigestible. 
may ne easily detected, for if Cocoa thickens in the cup it proves the addition 
Cappury’s Cocoa Essence is genuine, it is therefore three 
times the strength of these Coc as, and a refreshing Beverage like Tea 
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